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MR. BRltLING SEES if 
THROUGH 

(ffiAPTEB TECE'itBST' 

MB. BIEIfOK YISITS MSr Bl^ 


It was the sixth day o£ Mr. Direck’s first visit to Eng- 
land, and he was at his acutest perception of difierenc^. 
He fpund England in every way gratifying and satis- 
factory, and more of a contrast with things American 
than he had ever dared to hope. 

He had promised himself this visit for many years, 
but being of a suimy rather than energetic temperament 
— thon^ he firmly believed hinaself to be a reservoir of 
clear-sighted American energy — - he had allowed all sorts 
of things, and more particularly the uncertainties of 
Miss Mamie STelson, to keep him back. But now there 
were no more uncertainties about MisS Mamie Nelwn, 
and Mr. Direck had come over to England just to con- 
vince himself and everybody else that fhere were other in- 
terests in life for him than Mamie. ... 

And also, he Wanted to see the old country from which 
his maternal grandmother had sprung. Wasn’t there even 
now in his bedroom in Hew York a water-colour of Mar- 
ket Saffron church, where the dear old lady had been con- 
firmed! And generally he wanted to see, Europe. As 
an interesting side show to the excursion he hopeih in his 
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capacity of the rather underworked and rather overnsal- 
aried secretary of the Massachusetts Society for the Study 
of Contemporary Thought, to disccss certain agreeable 
possibilities with Mr. Brilling, who lived at Matching’s 
Easy. ^ 

Mr. Direck was a type of man not uncommon in 
America. He was very much after the fashion of that 
dean and pleasant-looking person one sees in the adver- 
tisements in American magazines, that agreeable person 
who smiles and says, ^^Good, it’s the Eizgig Brand,” or 
Yes, it’s a Wilkins, and that’s the Best,” or My shirt- 
front never rucks; it’s a Chesson.” But now he was say- 
ing, still with the same firm smile, Good. It’s Eng- 
lish.” He was pleased by every unlikeness to things 
Aonerican, by every item he could hail as characteristic; 
in the train to London he had laughed aloud with pleasure 
at the chequer-bo«a*d of little fields, upon the hills of 
Cheshire, he had chuckled to find himself in a compart- 
ment without a corridor; he had tipped the polite yet 
kindly guard magnificently, after doubting for a moment 
whether he ought to tip him at all, and he had gone about 
his hotel in London saying “Lordy ! Lordy! My 
word! in ^ kind of ecstasy, verifying the delightful ab- 
sence of telephone, of steam-heat, of any dependent bath- 
room. At breakfast the waiter (out of Dickens it seemed) 
had refused to know what cereals ” w ere, and had given 
him his egg in a chiiia eggcup such as you see in the pic- 
tures in Punch. The Thames, when he sallied out to see 
it, had been too ^od to be true, the smallest thing in rivers 
he had ever seen, and he had had to restrain himself f rom 
affecting a marked accent and accosting some passer-by 
with the question, ^^Say! But is this little wet . dit<i_ 
here the Historical Eiver Thames ? ” 

In America, it must be explained, Mr. Direck spoke 
a very good and careful English indeed, but he now found 
the utmost difficiilty iu controlling his impulse to use a 
high-pitched nasal drone apd indulge in dry " American- 
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ismsi ” and poker metaphors upon all occasions. When 
people asked him q^iiestions he wanted to say “Yep” or 
“ Sure,” words he would no more have used in jLmerica 
than he could have used a howie knife. But he had a 
sense' of role. He wanted to h© yisiU audibly 

America eye-witnessing. He wanted to be just exactly 
what he supposed ah Englishman would expect him to be. 
At any rate, his clothes had been made by a strongly 
American Hew York tailor, and upon the strength of 
them a taxirnian. had assumed politely but firmly that the 
shillings, on his taximeter were dollars, an incident that 
helped greatly to sustain the effect of Mr. Difeok, ih^ 
Direck’s mind, as something standing out with an almost 
representative clearness against the English scene. . . 

So much so that the taxi-man- got the dollars. . . . 

. Because all the time he had been coming over he had 
dreaded that it wasn’t true, that England was a legend, 
that Eohdon would- turn ou^^ to be just another thunder- 
ing great Hew York, and the English exactly like Hew 
Englanders. . . . 

And now here he was on the brauch line of the little' 
old Great Eastern Eailway, on his way to Matching’s 
Easy in Essex, and he was suddenly in the heart of Wash- 
ington Irving’s England. 

Washington Irving’s England I Indeed it was. He™ 
couldn’t sit still, and just peep at it, he had to stand up 
in the little compartment and stick his large, firm-fea- 
tured, kindly countenance out of the "vriudow as if he 
j^eeted it. The country under the June sunshine was 
neat and, bright as an old-world garden, with little fields 
of com surrounded by dog-rose hedges, and woods and 
rinail mshy pastures of an infinite tidiness. He had seen 
a real deer park, it had rather tumbledown iron gates be- 
tween its shibld-surmbuhted pillars, and in the distance^ 
beyond all question, -was Bracebridge Hall nestlina: amOna: 
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great trees. He had seen thatched and timh^ed cottars, 
and half-a-dozen inns mth creaking signs. He "Had seen 
a fat vicar driving himself along a grassy lane in a govern- 
ess cart dra-wn by a fat grey pony. It wasn’t like any r^l- 
ity he had ever known. It was like travelling inT^^^ 

Mr. Britling’s address was the Dower Hous^ and it 
was, Mr. Britlin^s note had explained, on the farther 
edge of the park at Claverings. Claveringsl The very 
name for some stately home of England. .... 

And yet this was only forty-two miles from London. 
Surely it brought things within the suburban range. If 
Matching’s Easy were in America, commuters would live 
there. But in supposing that, Mr. Direck displayed his 
ignorance of a fact of the greatest importance to all who 
would understand England. There is a gap in the sub- 
urbs of, London. The suburbs of London stretch west 
and south and even west by north, but to the north-east- 
ward there are no suburbs ; instead there is Essex. Essex 
is not a suburban county; it is a characteristic and in- 
dividualised county which wins the heart. Between dear 
Essex and the centre of things lie two great barriers, the 
East End of London and Epping Eorest. Before a train 
could get to any villadom with a cargo of season-ridret 
holders it would have to circle about this rescued wood- 
land and travel for twenty unprofitable miles, and so once 
you are away from the main Great Eariem lines Essex 
still lives in ^e peace of the eighteenth century, and Lon- 
don, the modern Babylon, is, like the stars, just a light 
in the nocturnal sky. In Matching’s Easy, as Mr. Brit- 
ling presently explained to Mr. Direck, there are half-a- 
dozen old people who have never set eyes on London in 
their livM ■— and do not want to. 

“Aye^yal”, 

/‘ Fussin’ about thea.” 

“Mr. Robinson, ’e went to Lon’, ’e did. That’s ’ow 
’e ’urt ’is fut.” 

Mr. Direck had learnt at the main-line junction that 
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he had to tell the guard to stop the train for Matching’s 
Easy; it only stopped “by request”; the thing was get- 
ting better and better ; and when Mr. Diriwk seized his 
grip and got out of the train there was just one little old 
Essex station-master and porter and signalman and every- 
thing, holding a red flag in his hand and talking to Mr. 
Britling about the cultivation of the sw^t peas which 
glorified the station. And there was the Mr. Britling 
who was the only itean of br^ihess and j^e greatest ex- 
pectation in Mr. Direck’s Eurb^ah ibimey, and he was 
quite unlike the portraits Mr. Direck had seen and quite 
unmistakably Mr. Briti.ing all the same, since there was 
nobody else upon the platfbrm, and he was advancing 
with a gesture of welcome. 

“Did you ever see such peas, Mr. Dick?” said Mr. 
Britling by way of introduction. 

“ My word/' said Mr. Direik bid Eariher 

Hayseed kind of vbice. 

“ Aye-ya! ” said the statiommaster in sin^larly stri- 
dent tones. “ It be a rare year for sweet peas,” and then 
he slammed the door of the carriage in a leisurely manner 
and did dismissive things with , his flag, while the two 
gentlemen took stock, as people say, of one another. 



Except in the doubtful instance of Mi^ Maihie Hblsbhy 
Mr. Direck's habit was good fortune. ’Eleasaht thin 
came to him. Such was his position as the salaried sec- 
retary of this society of thoughtful Massachusetts busi; 
ness men to which idlvtsion has been inade. Its purpose 
was to bring itself expeditiously into tbuch with ^e best 
thought bf me a^. 

Too busily occupied with practical reMities to follow 
ihe thought of the age through all its divagations and 
intb all its recesses, these Massachusetts business inen had 
had to consider methods of acc^ more quintessential and 
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nuclear. And they had decided not to hunt out the best 
thought in its merely germinating stages, but to wait 
until it had emerged and flowered to spme trustworthy rec- 
ognition, and then, rather than toil through recondite 
and possibly already reconsidered books and writings gen- 
erally, to offer an impressive fee to the emerged new 
thinker, and to invite him to come to them and to lecture 
to them and to have a conference with them, and to tell 
them simply, competently and completely at first hand 
just all that he was about. To come, in fact, and be him- 
self — in a highly concentrated form, In this way a num- 
ber of interesting Europeans had been given very pleasant 
excursions to America, and the society had been able to 
form: very definite opinions upon their teaching. And 
Mr. Britling was one of the representative thinkers upon 
which this society had decided to inform itself. It was 
to broach this invitation and to offer him the impress^^^ 
honorarium by which the society honoured not only its 
guests but itself, that Mr. Direck had now come to Match- 
ing^s Easy. He had already sent Mr. Britling a letter 
of introduction, not indeed intimating his precise pur- 
pose, but mentioning merely a desire to know him, and 
the letter had been sp happily phrased and, its writer had 
left such a memory of pleasant hospitality on Mr. Brit- 
liug’s mind during Mr. Britling’s former visit to New 
York, that it had immediately produced for Mr, Direck 
an invitation not merely to come and see him but to come 
and stay over the week-end. 

And here they were shaking hands, . 

Mr. Britling did not look at all as Mr. Dire^ had 
pected him to. look. an Englishman in 

a country costume of gol&g tweeds, like the Englishman 
in country costume one sees in American illustrated stories. 
Drooping out of the country costume of golfing tweeds he 
had expected to see the mildly unhappy face, pensive even 
to its drooping moustache, with which Mr. Britling^s 
publisher had for some faulty and unfortunate reason fa- 
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iniliarised the . Americaii puhlie. Instead of this, M 
Britling was in a naisceHaheous costume, and mildness was 
the last quality one could attrihute to him. His mous- 
tache, his hair, his eyebrows hristled ; his iaming freckled 
face seemed about to bristle too. Ills little haze! ey es: 
came out with a “ ping ” and lobk'^ at 13T.”TJireck. Mr. 
Britling was one of a large but still remafkaible class of 
people who seem at the mere approach of photography to 
change their hair, their clothes, their moral natures. Ho 
photographer had ever caught a hint of his esBential Brit- 
lingness and bristlingness. Only the camera could ever 
induce Mr. Britling to brush'his hair, and for the camera 
alone did he reseire that expression of subniissive martjr- 
dom Mr. Bireck knew. AndL Mr. Bifi^k tvas altogether 
unprepared for a certain casualhess of cb^ume tiiat some: 
times overtook Mr/ Britling. He was wearing nowiryery 
old blue flannel , blazer, no hat, and a pair of knicker- 
bockers, not tweed breeches but tweed toickerbockers pf 
a remaikable badness, and made bf one of & 
ous socialistic homespun tweeds that drag out into woolly 
knots and strings wherever there is attrition. His s tock- 
ihgs were worsted and wrinkled, and bh his feet were those 
extraordinary slippers of bnghf-cbloured "hisf-liEn ^ 
woven material one buys in the north of France. These^ 
were purple with a touch of green. He had, in fact, 
thought of the necessity of meeting Mr. Bifeck at" the 
station at the very last moment, and had come away from 
his study in the clothes that had happened to him when 
he got up. His face wore the amiable expression of a 
wire-haired terrier disposed to be ffiendly, andTt struck 
Mn Bireck that fbf a man of his real intdlectual distinc- 
tion Mr, Britling was unusually shork 

For there can be no denying that Mr. Britling was, in 
a sense; distinguished. The hero and subject of this novel 
was at its very beginning a distinguished man. He vtras 
in the TT^o’s Wh,o of two continents. In the last few 
years he had grown with some rapidity into a writer reo- 
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ognised and welcomed by the more cultivated sections of 
the American public, and even know to a sdect circl e of 
British readers. To his American discoverers he had first 
appeared as an essayist, a serious, essayist who wrote ahout 
aesthetics and Qri^tal thought and national character and 
poets and painting. He had come Ihrough America somic’ 
years ago as one of those .Kahn scholars, those promising 
writers and mtelligent men endowed by Auguste Kahn of 
Paris, who go about the world nowadays in comfort and 
consideration as the travelling guests of that original phil- 
anthropist — to acquire the international spirit. Previ- 
ously he had been a critic of art and literature^^ 
writer of thoughtful third leaderaJin the. !^^ 

He had begun with a Pembroke fellowship and a prize 
poem. H© had tqurjto his re- 

flective yet original comer of 

duqtion of bool^ about nation^ relatipn^^^^^^ and social 
psychology, that had brought him rapidly into prominence* 

His was a, natutaUy irritable mind, which gave him 
point and passion; and moreover he had a 
nate originality and a generous disposition. So that he 
Was always lively, sometimes spacious, and never vile. He 
loved to write and talk. He tj^ed about ey^^ he 
had ideas about everything; he ebuTd no more help hav- 
ing ideas about everj^ing than a dog can resist smelling 
at your heels. He sniffed at the heels of r^ity. Xote 
of people found him interesting and stimulating, a few 
found him seriously exasperating. He had ideas: in th^^^ 
utmost profusion about races and empires and social order 
and political institutions and gardens and automobiles and 
the future of India and China and aesthetics and^^j^^ 
and the education of mankin^^^^^ : ; : Amd^ a 

that sort of thing. ... 

Mr. Direck had read sl very great deal of all, this ex- 
pressed opiniativeness of Mr. Britling: he found it enr 
tertaining and stimulating stuff, and it was with genu- 
in#^ ftnthiisi^sm that he had come over to encounter the man 
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himself. On his ^ay across the Atlsmtic and during the 
intervening days, he had rehearsed this m^tihg'in Vary- 
ing keys, but always bn the suppbsiBbn tHaTH!r. BHtlihg 
was a quiet, thoughtful sort of mai^ a man ~who 

wbuld, as it were, sit in attentive rows like a public meet- 
ing and listen. So Hr. Direck had prepared quite a num- 
ber of pleasant and attractive openings, and now he felt 
was the moment for some one of thesq various simjpl^^^^^ 
memorable utterances. But in; none; Of these ' forecasts 
bad he reckon^ with eii^er Jhe spbhtahebus activities” of 
Hr. Britlihg or with the station-master of Hat^iin^s 
Easy. Oblivious of ahy'cbhvefsatibhar hecessities Between 
Mir. Direck and Hr. Bfitling, this blScisl hbw^ t^ 
of Hr. Diieck’s grip^aekj and, falli^ into line vnth tn^^ 
two gentlemen as they walked tbwaf&^ t^^ exit gate, Veh 
sutned what was evidently an interrupted discourse upon 
sweet peas, originally addressed to Hr. Britlihg. 

He was a small, elderly man with a determined-loolang 
f ace ahd a, sea voice, and it was clear he overestimated the 
distance of his hearers. 

‘‘ Hr. parlmg whaFsEead gardener up at CIaverm^7^e 
can’t ^t sweet peas like that, try ’ow ’e will. Tried every- 
thing ’e ’as. Sand ballast,^ ’e’s tried. Seeds same as me. 
’E came along ’ere only the other day, ’e did, and ’e says 
to me, ’e says, * darned ’f I can see why a station-master 
should beat a prbfessibhal gairdeneir at ’is own game,’ ’e 
says, ‘ but you do. And in your orf time, too, so’s to 
speak,’ ’e says. '‘I’ve tried sile,’ ’e says--— 

“ Your first Visit to England ? ” asked Hr* Britlihg of 
his guest. 

“Absolutely,” said Hr. Direck. 

“I says to ’im, ‘ there’s one thing you ’aveh’t tried,’ I 
says,” the station-master dontinued, raising his voiee by 
a f ®®'t still higher. 

“ I’Ve got a little car outside here,” said Hr. Britling. 
“I’m a couple of miles from the station.’’ 

“ I says to ’im, I says, ‘ ’ave you tried the vibritation of 
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the trains?’ I says. ‘That’s what you ’av^’t triad, Mr. 
Darling. That’s what you can’t try,’ I says. ‘ But you 
rest assured that that’s the secret of niy sweet peas,’ I. 
says, ‘ nothing less and nothing more than the Tribritation 
of the trains,”’ 

Mr. Direck’s mindjwas Jdffl the double 

nature of the conveTs ation anXW lMe"?^t that Mr,. Brit-, 
ling spoke oif a car wHeh he meant an; autp^ 
handed bis ticket meehani ealiy to the statiomna ^e r. who 
continued to repeat and h is anecdote at the top 

of his voice as Mr. Britlmg disposedTLimseir*atm Si* 
guM in the antomohile . 

“ Vou know you ^aven’t ’urt sir, not 

the slightest bit that matters,” shout^ the station-master, 
“ I’ve been a looking at it -r— er.; It’s my fence that’s sof: 
feted most. And -^at’s.only strained the post a lil’ bit* 
^all I put your bag in behind, sir ? ” 

Mr. Direek jassented, and then, after a momentary hesi- 
tation, rewarded the station-master’s services. 

« Ready ? ” asked 

“ That’s all right sir,” the station-master reygrberate^ 

With a rather wide curve Mr. Britling stt^red his way 
out of the station into the hi^roam 


And now it seetned was Ihe time for Mr. Direct te 
make his meditated speeches. But ah : unexpected com- 
plication was to defeat this intention* Mr. Direek per- 
ceived almost at once that Mr. Britling was probably driv- 
ing an automobile for the first or second or at the ex trem est 
the third time m hm lif^^^^ 

The thing became evident when he struggled to get into 
the high gear •— an attempt that stopp^ i^e engine, and 
it was even mote startlingly so when Mr., Britling nar- 
rowly missed a collision y^ith a baker’s, eart at a com 
‘‘ i pressed the accelerator,” he explained after ward s. ‘‘ in- 
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less than a foot,” The estimate was a genei>dtts otie.' And 
after that Mr, Dweck became too aittious not to 
his host’s thoughts to persist with his conversational open- 
ings. An attentive silence came upon, both gentlemen 
that was broken presently by a sudden outcry from Mr. 
Britlihg and a great noise of tormented geam. “ Damn t ” 
cried Mr. Britling, and How the deviLf " 

Mr. pireck perceived that his host was trying to turn 
the car into a veiy beautiful gateway, wilh gate-houses on 
either side. Then it was manifest Aat Mn^ 
had abandoned this idea, and then they came to a stop a 
dozen yaMs or so along the main road.' ^*^ ^Med it,” 
said Mr. Britling, and took his hahdkbff the steering wheel 
and blew stormily, and then whistled some bars 0 ! ^ fretful 
air, and became still, 

; these ancient gates ? ” asked Mr. 

Pireck. 

Mr, Britling looked over his right shoulder and con- 
sidered problems of curvature and distanee. “ OBfflh,” 
he said, “ I will go found outside the park. It will take 
us a little longer, but it win^be backing and 

manoeuvring here now;. . . . These electrip starter s are 
remarkably convenient idling. OtHermse how I shouM 
have to get down and wind up the engine.” 

After that came a corner, the rounding of which seemed 
he present few difficulties until sudde^y Mr. Britlin^en^^ 
but, ** Eh! efit'ysk! “ 

Then the two gentlemen were sitting side by side in a 
rather sloping car that Had ascended the bank and buri|^ . 
its nose in a hedge of dog-rose and honeysuckle, frotn 
whi^ two fui^I thrushes, a blackbird and a number 
of sparrows had made a hurried escape. . . . 

5;' _ ■■ ■ 

f' Perhaps,^^ said Mr. Bntlihg and 

after a little peaceful pause, “ I can reverse out of thia” 
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He seemed to feel, some was due to. Mj. ^ 

Direck. You see, at first - — it^s perfectly simple — one 
steers rownd! a opmer and ^ one do^n^t put die wheels 
straight again, and so one keeps on going round — more 
than one meant to. It’s the bicycle habit; the bicycle 
rights itself. One expects a car to do the samLeJhing. It 
was my fault. The book explains all this question clearly, 
but just at the moment . I forgot.^’ 

He reflected ^d e^erimented in a way that made the 
engine scold and fuss. . . . 

You seje, she won’t budge for the leyejrse, . , ' . 

— ^bedded. » . ^ Do you mind getting out and turning 
the ivheel back? Then if 1 reverse, perhaps we’ll get a 
move on, • . ^ 

Mr. Direck descended, and thieve were boz^ider^^^^ 
forts. . 

“If you’d just grip the spokes. Yes, so. . . . One, 
Two, Three I . . . No ! Well, let’s just sit here until 
somebody comes along to help us. Oh I Somebody will 
come all right. Won’t you get up again?” 

And after a reflective mqme^^ Mr. Direck resumed his 
seat beside Mr. Britlmg. ... 

§ ® 

The two gentlemen smUed at each pther to dispel any 
suspicion of disconteht. 

“ My driving leaves something to he desired,” said 
Bri|ling with an air of frank impartiality. “But I 
have only just got this car for myself — after some years 
of hired cars the sort of lazy arrangement where people 
supply car, driver, petrol, tyres, insurance and everything 
at so much a month. It bored me abomm I can’t 
imagine now how I stood it for so long. They sent me 
down a succession of compact, scornful boys who used to 
go fast whenl w^teAto go slow, and slow when J wa^i^ted 
to go fast, and who used to take every comer on the wrong 
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aide at . top speed, and char^ dogs and bens for tKe sport 
of it, and all soris of thin^ like ttafc THe^ not 

even let me choose my roads. I should have got imynelf 
a car long ago, and driven it, if it wasn’t for that infernal 
business Witii a handle one had to do ft® engine 
Stopped. Bdt here, you see, is a reasonably cheap car 
with an electric starter — American, I need scarcely say; 
^d here J api i— going at my own pace,” 

lijr. I)ir^ glanced for a mbihent at the pretty dirorder 
of fte hed^ in which they were eihhedded, and smiled and 
adinitted ftat it was certainly much more agreeable. " 
Before he had hnished saying as much Ifr. Britling was 
talking again. 

He had a quick and rather jjerky way of speaking ; he 
seemed to fire out a thought directly it came into his ihind, 
and he seemed to have a loaded magazine o^ thoughts ih 
his head. He spoke almost exactly twice as fast as Hr. 
Direck, clipping his words much mbre/’usihg much com- 
pacter sentences, and generally cutting his corners, and 
this, put Mr. Direck off his game. 

That rapid attack while the transatlantic interlocutor 
is depiloying is indeed a not infrequent defect of conver- 
sations between Englishmen and Americans. It is a source 
of many misunderstandings. The two conceptions of con- 
versation differ fundam®htally. The English are much 
less disposed to Tisten than, the American; they have 
not quite the same sense of conversational give and take, 
and at; first they are apt' to reduce their visitors to the role 
of auditors wondering when their turn will begin." Their, 
turn never does begin. Mr. Direck sat deeply in his slant- 
ing seat with a half face to his celebrated host and said 
“Yep” and “Sure” and “That so,” in the dry grave 
tones that he believed an Englishman would naturally es- 
peet him to use, realising this only veiy ^adually. 

Mr. Britling, from his praise of the ehterprise that had 
at last brought a car he could drive within his reach, went 
on to that favourite topic of all intelligent Englishmen, 
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the adverse criticism of things British. He poihted oat 
that the central position of the brake and leveifs in 
his autoniobile.made it extremely easy for the iuneiican 
inanufacturer. to turn it out either as a left-handed dr a 
right-handed ear, and so adapt it either to the Continental 
or to the British rule of the road; 2^0 English cars were 
so adaptable. We British suffered much from our insular 
rule of the road, just as we suffered much from out insular 
weights and measures. But we took a perverse pride in 
such disadvantages. The irruption of American cars into 
England was a recent phenomenon, it was another triumph 
for the tremendous organising ability of the American 
mind. They were doing with the automobile what they 
had done with, clocks and watches and rifles, they had 
standardised and machined wholesale, while the British 
were still making the things one by one. It was an ex- 
traordinary thing that England, which was the ori^nator 
of the industrial system and the original developer of the 
division of labour, should have so fallen away from sys- 
tematic manufacturing. He believed this was largely 
duo to the influence of Oxford and the Established 
Church. ... 

At this point Mr. Direck was moved by an anecdoto 
*‘ It will help to illustrate what you aye sajung, Mr. Brit- . 
ling, about systematic organisation if I tell you a little 
incident that happened to a friend of mine in Toledo, 
where they are setting upi a big plant with a view to cap- 
turing the entire American and European market in the 
class of the thpusand-dollar car 

■ : “ Tliere’s no end of such little incidents,” said Mr. Brit- 
ling, cutting in without apparent effort. “You see, we 
get it on both sides. Our manufacturer class was, of 
course^ originally an insurgmit class. It was a class of 
distended craftsmen. It had the craftsman’s nattcral en- 
terprise and natural radicalism. As soon as it prospered 
aid sent its boys to Oxford it vvas lost. Our inanufactur- 
uring class was assimilated in no time to the conservative 



elass^s, -wTiose ,edneaiti 5 n al^ had a miindarin 
qualii^ — ^®^7> vary li^e of it, and very cold and c&diee. 
In Arnerica yoii taye so far had no real conscTyatiye class 
ai ati. Bqrtiinate eqntincnt^!^ pnt your Tories, 

find yon "were left with nothing hut liVhi^ and Hadicals. 
But pur p«uliar had luck, has been to get a sort of revolu- 
tionary who is a Tory mandarin too. Buskin and Mor- 
ris, for example, were as reaetipnaiy and anti-scientific 
as the dukes and til© l>ishopa,. lif achihe haters Science 
haters. Bnl© pi Thumhites tii.e hon©*,., „ S© et© ©nr ,<5uj> 

rent Socialists. The^ve filled this country with the idea 
that the ideal autofflohile^ought to be made entirely by 
the hand labour of traditiohaT ciafts^^ quite indiyidu- 

ally^ but of beaten copper, wrought iron and seasoned oak. 
All this eleclricatarier business aud tiijs„ ©lectri,e lighting 
butfit T have' is perfectly hateful to ^e English 
ittind. . • , ?, Jt ish’^t that w© © r© ©b ©piy backward in these 
things, we are antagonistic. The .British mihd^ 
really tolerated electricity ; at least, not that sort of elec- 
tricity that runs through wires. Too slippery and glib 
fpr it. Associates it with Italians and, fiu^cy generally, 
with ATolta, (laiyani, Itfar^ni and so on.. The proper 
Britirii ©leptricity is that high-grade useless long-sparking 
stulf you get by turning round a glass machine ; stuff w© 
used , to call frictional ©lectrieity. Keep it in Beyden 
gars. . . . At Clayerin^ here they still refuse to hay© 
electric b©ll©. There wgs a rPw, when.. thejSplo^^ 
who, were tenants here for a time, tried to put them 
in. ....”.. .......... .. .. . ........ 

li^, pireck had followed this . cascade . ©I remarks with . 
a patieht smile and a slowly nodding head. “ I^at you 
sayi” he said, “forms a very iharked contrast indeed with , 
the. sPri pf thing that goes on in America. ....This friend 

of mine I was speaking of, the one. who j^ connected with 
an hutomohile factory in Toledo 

“ Of (riurse,” Mr. Britling hnmt out again, “even com 
servatierii isn^t an hltintate wihft After all, we and your 
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enterprising friend at Toledo, are v^ry much the same 
blood. The cpnsei’vatism, I mean, isn’t racial. And our 
earlier energy shows it isn’t in the air or in the soil 
England has become unenterprising and sluggish because 
England has been so prosperous and comfortable. . . 

“ Exactly,” said Mr. Direck. “ My friend of whom I 
was telling you, was a man named Eobinson, which in- 
dicates pretty clearly that he was of genuine English 
stock, and, if I may say so, quite of your build and com- 
plexion; racially, I should say, he was, well— -very much 
what you are. ...” 

7 ■■ 

This rally of' Mr. Direch’s mind was suSdehly inteiv 
Tupted. 

Mr. Britling stood up, and putting both hands td the 
sides of his mouth, shouted “ Yi-ah! Aye-ya! Thea! ” 
at unseen hearers. 

After shouting again several times, it became mani- 
fest that he had attracted the attention of two willing biit 
deliberate labouring men. They emerged slowly, first as 
attentive heads, from the landscape. Wilh their assistance 
the car was restored to the road again. Mr. Direck as- 
sisted manfully, and noted the respect that was given to 
Mr. Britling and the shillings that fell to the men, with 
an intelligent detachment. They touched their hats, they 
called Mr. Britling “ Sir.” They examined the ear dis- 
tantly but kindly. “ Ain’t ’tirt ’e, not a bit ’e ain’t, not 
really,” said one encouragingly. And indeed except for 
a slight crumpling of the mud-guard and the detachment 
of the wire of one of the headlights the automobile was 
uninjured. Mr. Britling resumed his seat; Mr. Direck 
gravely and in silence got up beside him. They started 
with the usual convulsion, as though something had pricked 
the vehicle unexpectedly and shamefully tehind. And 
from this point Mr. Britling, driving with meticulous 
care, got home vsrithout furtlier mishap, excepting only that 



he scraped off some 6J the metal i^ge of his footbo^ 
against the gate-pt®t of his very agreeable garden. :• 

: ffi welcpmed his safe;,retu visitor and all, 

. vsrith nndis^ised relief and admiration^ ap- 

peared at the corner of the^Sj^e, and th^ disjip 
hastily again.: : “ ’Daddy’s^ got back all rij^t at last,” they 
heard him shouting to unseen hearers. 

Mr. Dire^ though be was a little incommpd^^ % the 
suppression of his story about Eobihson f or when hd 

had begun a thing he liked to Mish it — 
ling’s household at once thoroughly Bntish7 q^ un- 
American and a little dBfeuIt to follow. It had a quality 
that at first he could not define all- Compared with 
anything he had ever seen in his hfe beforp it^^^ 
as being he found tfie wbid at last — -; &elteh For in- 

stance, he was introduced to nobody except bis hostess, and 
she wssfindicated to Him by a mere wave of Mr. Bfrt lihg’a 
hand. That’s Edith,” he said, and retumed at once 
to his car to put it away. Mrs. Britling was a tallj freckled 
woman with pretty bright brown hair and preoccupied 
brown eyes. She welcomed him with a handshak e, and 
then a wonderful English parfbuWaiff— ^ 
according to expectations — took his grip-sac^ and guided 
him to his rpom. “Euneh, sir,” she said, “ is outside,” 
and closed the door and left hina to that and a towel-cov- 
ered can of hot water. ^ ^ 

It was a square-looking old red-hrick house he had 
to, very handsome in a simple Gebr^aa faffiid^^^ a 
broad lawn before it and ^eat Blue cedar trees, and a drive 
that came frankly np to the front door and then went off 
with Mr. Britling and the car round to unkaown regions 
at the hack. The centre of the house was a big airy hall, 
oak-panelled, warmed in winter only by one large fireplace 
and abounding ill doors which he knew opened into the 
square st^srate rooms that England favours. Bookshelves 
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MiL stuffed bir ds comforted the landmjg outside his hedr 
room. Se deseeded to fiudltEe ^al^rocc upied by a small 
bright brisHing boy in, white flannel ^irt and hnicker- 
boi^ers and J[)are legs and feet. He stood before. j^e va- 
eaat open fireplace in an attitude that Mr. Dir^ Imew 
in^antly was also Mr. BritUng’s. “ Lunch is in the gar- 
den,” the Britling scion proclaimed, “ and Fve got to fetdb 
you. And, I say ! is it true ? Are you American ? ” 

‘^Why surely,” said Mr, Direck. , 

“ Well, I know sonie Anieriean,” said the boy. “I 
leai^i it.” 

“Tell me some,” said Mr. Direck, smiling still more 
amiably. 

“ Oh i Well — (Jol darn you ! Ouch, Gee-whizz I 
Soak him, Maud I It’s up to you, Duke. ...” 

“How where did you leam all that?” asked Mr. Di- 
reck JWC>yoring. 

“ Out of the Sunday Supplement,” said the youthful 
Britling, 

“ Why ! Then you know ail about Buster Brown,” said 
Mr. Direc t “ H e’s Fine — eh ? ” . , ' 

The Briiding child hated B uste iTBro^n." He jn^rded 
Bustey Brpwh as a totally unnecessary infant, He d,e- 
tested the way he wore his hair apd the peculiar cut of 
•his knickerbockers and — He t houg ht Buster, 
Brown the one. drop of paraJ^ InThe ptherm delicioijs 
feast of the Suni^y Supplement, But he was..a_diplo' 
matic child. 

“I think i like Happy Hooligan better,” he said, 

“ And dat ole Maud,” 

He reflected with joyful eyes, Buster clean forgotten. 
“ Every week,” he said, “ she kicks some, one.” 

It came to Mr. Direck as. a very pleasant discovery 
that a Btltiab infant could ^d a c ommon ground with 
the sm.ail people at home in these characteristically Ameri- 
cah jests. He had never dreamt that the fine wine of 
IW and find Hnst^r cpTiId trpyei- 
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a treat ’’ sai3 t&e youtjiitd SHilin^ relapsing 
into his native tongue; 

Mr. Britlihg a;ppeared coming to meet them. He waa 
lioW' in a gP6y flannel suit— ^ he must have jhinped into 
it — and altogether very much tidier. . . . 

■ V . . 

The lohg harrow table under thh Kg ^camor^T^B^ 
tween the houae and the adapted hiaim that Mh Hireyt 
leamt was nsed for ‘‘ dancing and all that aort of thing/* 
was ebyerod with a hlue Ime n di aper cToffirhhd piat too 
surprised him. TKs washm hou^se- 

hold in England, and for obscure reasons he had ejected 
something very stiff and formal with ‘‘ spotless iiapery.** 
He had alaj esqjected a very stiff and capable service by 
implacable parlourmaids, and the whole thing indeed 
highly genteel. But two cheerful women servants ap- 
pearOd from what was presumably the kitchen direction, 
wheeling a curiOus wicker erection, which his nnall^^ide 
informed him was call^ Aunt Olatter — manifestly de- 
seh^dly — and which bore on its shelvea the substance 
of the nieal. And while the maids af this mf^^ 
board carved and opened bbitleh and so fdithj, thp sma^^^^^ 
boy and a slightly larger brother/ assisted , a littEe % two 
youHjg: mett of no very deflhed position and felationship, 
served the company. Mrs, Bfitling sat at the head of the 
table, and conversed with Mf. Direek by means of host& 
qhestiohs and impeiffectly accepted answers while ^ehept 
a watchful eye on the proceedings. 

The composition of the company was a matter for some 
perplexity to Mr. Difeck. Mr. and Mra. 
at either end of, the table, that Was plaSt enough. Tt was 
also fairly plain that the two barefooted ^ys were little 
Bfitlmgs. But beyond this wasj a elopd of nncei^ainty. 
There Was a youth of perhaps sevehteeny much darker than 
Bfitling but with hose and freckles rather like hp,”wh^ 
might ho an early son or a stepson; he Was hhock'headed 
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and with ^at look ahpi^t his am that sn^esta 

overnight growth; and there was ah hnmjstakable yonng 
Qegman^ very pink, with close-cropped fair hair, glasses 
and a panama hat, who was probably the tutor of the 
younger boys. (Mr. Direck also was Wearing his hat, 
his mind had be^ filled with an exaggerated idea of the 
treacheries of the English climate before he left New York. 
Every one else was hatless.) Finally, before One reached 
the Ihnits of the explicable there waa a pleasant young 
man with a lot of dark hair a nd v ery fine dark blue eyes, 
whom everybody called Teddy.” For him, Mr. Direck 
hazarded secretary.” 

But in additiou to these normal and janderst^dable. 
presences, there was an entirely mysterious pretty young 
woman in blue linen who sat and sipiled next to Mr. Brit- 
ling, and there was a rather kindredrlopking ^rl witli 
darker hair on the. right of Mr. Direck who impressed him 
at the very outset as being still prettier, and — he didn’t 
quite place her at first — sbmehow„familiar to there 
was a large irrelevant middle-aged lady in black with a 
gold chain and a large nose, between Teddy and the tutor ; 
there was a tall middl, e-aged man with, an intelligmit face, 
who might be a casusd guest; there was an Indian young 
gentleman faultlessly dressed up to his brown soft linen 
collar and cuffs, and thereafter an uncontrolled outbreak 
of fine bronze modelling and abundant fuzzy hair; and 
iFere was a very erect and attentive, baby of a year or less, 
sitting up in a perambulator and gesticulating cheerfully 
t© everybody. This baby it was that mOst troubled the 

orderly mind of Mr. Direek.^ The ^resear^ 

temity ihade his convCTsation with Mrs. Br it li ng almost as 
disconnected and absent-minded as her conversation with 
him. If almoif_certainIy wasn’t Mrs. Briflih^s. The 
pil to^ n the girl next to Mr. Britling or the 
lady in black might any of them be married, but if so 
where was the It seemed improbable that they 

would wheel out a foundU^^ to lunch. * , ♦ 






lie left to solve itself if he did not wa^t to di^ipate and 
oorisnihe^ 1^^^^^ entirely, Mr. Dirwk tiinied to his 

hostess, wiio was enjoyiB^ a brief lull in her adiiuhistrative 
duties, and , told her whaf a tke meeting 

of Mr. Britling in his own Home would 1£e in his life, and 
how very highly America was coming to esteeth^Mr. Brit- 
ling and his essays. He found that with a Might chan^ of 
pierton^' one of his pienieditated dpehin^^ was entirely sery- 
iceable here. And he went on to observe that it was,no;vel 
and entertaining to hnd Mr. Bfitlihg driving hin^ 
automobile and to note that it was an automobile, of 
American mantifacture. Jn America they had stands 
hrdised and systematised the making pf such tbih^ as au- 
tomobiles to an extmit that would, he thought, be almost 
startling to Europeans. It was certaihl^smftling to t^^^ 
European manufacturers. .In illustration , . of . _,Qiat _ he 
might teU a little story of a fnemd nf His callel HoKmson 
— a man who curiously enough in general build and ap- 
pearMeto was indei^ of Mr, Britling, 

He had been telling Mr. Britling as much cm his way here 
from the station. His f mend wab concerned wlt^ several 
others in on© of the biggest attacks, that had ever been 
inade upon wHat one might describe in general terms as 
the thousand-dollar Kght automobile market. What they 
said practically was this : This market is a jig-saw puz- 
zle waiting to be put together and made ones. We are 
going to do it. But that was easier to figure out thau to 
do. At the very outset of this attack he aud his associ- 
ates found themselves up against an imespeeted and very 
difficult proposition. . . . 

:At first Mrs. Britling had listened to Mr. Hif© 0 k'with 
ah ahnost undiyided attends hiit as he had developed 
his opehihg the feast upon the blue linen table had passed 
on to a fresh phase that demanded more ^d more of her 
directive intelligence. The two litUe bbj^ apjtoared sud- 
denly at her elhjws. ‘‘ Shall we take the plates and get 
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th^' st^awli^mie?, Muimny ? ’’ they asked simialtaai^udy. 
Then one of the neat maids in the background had to be 
called up and instructed in und ertone s, and Mr. Direek 
saw that for, the present ij^binsotfs illuuiinating experi- 
encb was not fpr jher , (|aj& but quite 

understanding hiow thxn^ weriy Ke'tumed to his neigh- 
bour on his left, • 

The ^rl really had an extraordinarily pi^ty sinile, and 
there was something in k®c soft bright brown eye — like ' 
the movement of s qme quick little bird*. And.— ske„ wS?.:. 
like sQinebody he taiew ! Indeed she was. She was quite 
ready to be spoken to. 

I was teUing Mrs. Britling,” said Mr. Direck, " what 
a very ^^edt privilege I esteem it to meet llr. Britling in 
this highly familiar way.” 

“Tou’ye not piet him before?” 

“I missed him by twenty-four hours when he came 
through Boston on the last occasion, Ju^^^ 
hours. It was a matter of very great regret to m^” 

I wish I’d been paid to travel rou nd the Wo rW ’ 

‘‘You irnist write things like Mr. Britling and then 
Mr. Kahn will send you.” 

“ Don’t you think if I promised well ? ” 

“You’d have to write some promissory notes, I think 
— just to convince him it was all ri ght.” 

The young lady reflected pn Hr* Britling’s good for- 
'iune. 

“Ble saw India. He saw Japan. He had weeks in 
Eg3q>t. And he went ri^t across America,” .. j 

Mr. Direck had alr eady begun on the liner to adapt j 
himself tp. thq. hopping inconsecutiveness pf English con- 
yemation. ' 110*^01846 now wh^^^^ felt was quite a good 
hop, and he dropped his voice to a cdhSdemtial uadg rtone. 
(It was probably Adam in his first conversation with Eve, 
who discovered the pleasautness of dropping into a con- 
fidential undertone beside a pretty ear with a pretty wave 
of hair above it.) 
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It 'was in India, I pi^^uine,’’ nm^ 

« t^t Mr. Britling made tliie abquaintancd of tie (roldured 
gebtiem-an'?'”' 

“ Coloured gentleman 1 ’* She gave a swaft glance 
down the table as though she expected to see something 
phrple with yellow spots. “ Oh, that is ohe of Htr. Xa'w- 
reince Cannine’s young men!” she explain*^ even more 
ctmfidentially and with an air of discussing the silver 
bowl of ro$es before him. “ He’s a great authority oh 
Indiap literature, heI)eIon^ to a society for makmglhings 
pleasant for Indian students in Xondon, and he has thmn 
down.” 

“ j^d Mr. lah^ehch Canhine f” he ptu^edr 

Hyen more intimately and confidentially she indi- 
cated Mr. Carmine, as it seemed by a motion of her 
■ eyela^. 

Mr. Pi^^ prepared to be even more softo-voce abd to 
plumb a inuch profounder mystery. His eye rested oh 
the perambulator^ he leant a little nearer to the eah . . , 

But toe strawberries 

“ Strawberries I ” said toe young lady, and directed his 
regard to hia left todulder by a^ movemOnt of her 
head... 

Me found one of the boys with a high-piled' plate ready ^ 
to'serve him. 

And then Mrs* hljto^bg resumed her convereatioh with 
him. §be lyw to ishorant, she said, of thii^ American, 
that she did hot evrii hhow if they had steawberries toere. 
A,t toy tote, here toey tvere at toe crest of toe seasom and 
;in a very good yeah. And in toe rose season too- It was 
ohe of the dearest; vmiities of hbglish people to toinh their 
aphite and toeir to^ their stoavtoemes the tosh to 

the'wotld^ " . • . " ■ 

“ And their complexions,” said Mr. Pireck, oyer the 
pyramid of fruit, quite manifestly intending a compli- 
mtoh So toto all right ; \ . Bhf the j^ri cm toe 
olhim hmstotokihg' aertiSs toe table to; too: 
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and did not hear what he said. So Aat even if it 
wasn’t very neat it didn’t niaflSrl T 

Then he re membered that she was like that old dagaer- 
reotype of a cousin of his grandmoSiePs that he had f ^Ien 
in love with when he was a boy. It was her smile.^’oF 
course! Of cotirsel . . . And he’d sort of adored that 
portrait. . . . He felt a curious dispbsitioh to Mt. her ^ 

much. . . . .... 

“What makes this visit even more interesting if pos- 
sible to me,” he said to Mrs. BritUog, “than it would 
otherwise he, is that this Esse? country is the country in 
which my maitemal grandmother was raised, and also long 
way hack my mother’s father’s people. My mother’s 
father’s people were very early Hew England people in- 
deed. . . . Well, no. If I said Mayflower it wouldn’t 
he true. But it would approximate. They were Essex 
Hinkinsons. ^ were. ,, I mpst jbe a good 

third of me at least Essex. , My ^andmother was an Es- 
sex Comer. I must confess I’ve had some thought — — 

“ Comer ? ” said the young lady at his elhow sharply. 

“ I was telling Mrs. Britling I had some thought — ” 

“ But about those Essex relatives, of yours ? ” 

“Well, of finding if they were still about in t hese 
parts. ... Say! I haven’t dropped a brick, have I?’’ 
He looked from, one face to another. 

She* s a Corner,” said MrsCHri^ng." 

“Well,” said Mr. Direck, and hesitated for a moment. 
It was so delightful that one eouldtft ^ on being just 
di^reet The atmosphere was free and friendly. His 
intonation disarmed offence. And he gave the young lady 
the full benefit of a quite expresg^ye eye. very 

pleased to you, Cousin Corner. How aro th^^ 
folks at home? ” 



The bright interest of this cousindiip helped Mr. Dire^ 
tnore than anything to get the better of his Idphineon^we^ 



dote crave, and wh^ jpi:i^mtly lie ibuniilEas idialb^e 
iir. 3ritling resumed, He turned at once to this remarkable 
discovery of his long lost and irndeed Biffierto^^^ 
relative. “It’s ah Ameriban sort of il£ing to dbj I sup- 
pose,” he said apologetically^ “ hut I almost thought of 
goii^ on, bn Monday, to Market Saffron, which was the . 
locality of the Hinkinsona, and just Ibbkihg about at ffie 
tombstones in the churchyard for a day or so.” 

“Very probably,” said Mr. Britling, “ you’d find soine^ 
thing about them in the parish registers. Lots of bur rei^ 
isters go back three hundred years or more. I’ll drive 
you orer in my lil’ old car.” 

“ Oh ! I wouldn’t put you to that trouble,” said Mr. 
■Direek.hastily. ' _ ■' ■ ■ _ _ ' _ ' ' 

“ it’s no trouble. I like the drivihgl 'Whai I have haff 
of it. And while we’re at it, we’ll cbme back by Sajv 
borough High Oak and look up the Corner pedi^e^ 
They’re all over that district still. And the road’s hot 
really difficult; it’s only a bit up and down and rbund- 
about.” 

“ I couldn’t think, Mr; Britling, of putting you to that 
much trcnble-” 

“ It’s no trouble. I want a day off, and I’m dyihg to 
take Gladys- — — ” 

“ Gladys ? ” said Mr. Hireck with sudden hope. 

“ That’s my name for the lil’ car. I’m dying to take 
her for something like a deceut run. I’ve only had her 
out four times altogether, and I’ve hot got her up yet to 
forty miles. Which Firi' told she ou^t to do easily. 
We’ll consider that settled.” 

: For the mbmeht Mr. Direck couldn’t think of any 
further excuse. But it was veiy dear in his mind that 
something mTist happen ; he wished he knew of somebody 
who could send a recall tele^am from London, to preTOnt 
him committing himself to the casual , destinies of Mr. 
Britiing’s car agau£ And then another interest became 
uppermost in his mind. 
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: “You^dJ^^ believe me,” lie said, “if I told yon 
that that Miss Com of yours has a quit© extraordinary 
resemblance to ^a^miniature got away there in America 

of a cousin of my maternal grandmother^s. She seems a 
very pleasant young lady.” 

But Mr, Britling supplied no further information about 
Miss Comer. 

“ It must be very interesting,” he said, “ to come over 
here and pick up these America^ families^ of^ yours on 
the moniunents and , tQmbstgn^^^ Y of course^ 

that district south, of Evesham^raer^^ church 

monument bears the stars and stripes, the arms of de- 
parted Washingtons. 1 doubt though if you’ll still find 
the name about there.^ .N^ you find many Hinkin- 
sons in Market Safe lots of this cgirntry here has 

five or six hundred*year-c33f fSmiKes 
That’s why Essex is so much more genuinely Old Eng» 
land than Surrey, say, or Kent. Bound here you’ll find 
Comers and Eairlies, aiid then you get Capels, and then 
away down towards Dimmow and Braintree Maynards and 
Byn^. And there are oaks and 

about Claverings that have ^qed to the^K^ of wolves 
and the clank of men in amour, the old fa:|^s here 
are moated — because of the wolves. 0averihgs itself is 
Tudor, and rather fine top. And the. still wear 

thatch. , . 

He reflected. “ Now if you went south of London in- 
stead of northward it’s all different.. Ypu’re in a difFer- 
* ent period, a different . society. You’re in tiOndon sub* 
,urhs right down to the. sea, You’ll %d no genuine estates 
left, not of pur deep-rooted familiar sort. You’U find 
miUionaires and that sprt of people, sitting in the old 
places. Surrey is full of rich stockbrokers, company-pro- 
moters, hookies, judges, newspaper proprietors. Sort of 
people who fence the paths across, their parks. They do 
something to the old places — I don’t know what they do 
— but instantly the countryside becomes a v|llad<mu 
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And little sub-estates and red-trick villas and 
spriii^'^ Up; ^ ' And a kind of new, hard neatness. And 
pneumatic tyre and automobile spirit advertisements, 
great glaring boards by the roadside. And all the poor 
people are inspected and about imtil they forget 

who their grandfathers were. They become villa parasites 
and odd-job men, and grow basely rich and buy gramo- 
phones. This Essct and yonder Surrey are as different 
as Eussia and (ferinah^^ But for one American:^ 
cornes to look at Esse?:, twenty go to Godaiming and Guild- 
ford, and jporking and Xewes and Ganterbury. Those 
Surrey people are not properly English at all. They are 
strenuous. You have to get on or get out. They drill 
their gardeners, lecture very fast on agricultural efficiency, 
and have miniature rifle ranges in 'ereiy' village, It^s a 
county of new notice-hoards and barbed-wire fences ; 
there^s always a policeman round the cojm^^ 
for dinner. They dr^ for everything. If a man gets 
up in the night to look for a burglar he puts on the cor- 
rect costume — or dUeSn^t go. They’ve got a special scien- 
tific ^stem for urging on their tramps. And they lock 
up their churches on a week-day. Half their soil is hard* 
chalk or a rationaiistio sand, only suitable for b]^^ 
and villa foundations.^^ they play golf in a larg^ ei- 
p^ive, thorough way because it’s the thing to do. . . . 
How here in Essex we’re as lax as the eighteenth cen- 
tury. We hunt in any old elolhes. Our soil is a rich 
Succulent clay ; it becomes semi-fluid in winter — - when 
we' gO“ about in waders sbooting duck. All our finger- 
posts have been twisted round by facetious men years iago; 
And we pool our breeds of hens and pigs. Our roses and 
oaks are wonderful ; that alone shows that this is the real 
England. If T wanted to play golf — which I dbh^t^ 
being a decent Essex man I should have to^ 
miles into SertfordshireT And for rheumal^^^ and lon- 
gevity Surrey can’t touch us. I want you to be clear on 
these points, because they really will affect your impres-^ 
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siocns of this place. . . . This cpxmtry is a part of the 
real England — England outside .^London imd outs id e 
manufactures. It^s pne with W essex and Mercia or old 
Yorkshire — pr,_fpr j^e. m^^ 

Lothian. And it’s the essential England stiUr. . 

• • § 'll' 

It detracted a Kt^le frpm Mr. Di^^ pf 

this flow pf infpr^natipn that^it^^ms t^ them away from 
the rest of the company. He wanted to see more of his 
new-found cor^in, and what the baby and the Bengali 
gentleman — whom , manifestly one mustn’t call col- 
ored ’’—and the k lady pxd all the other in- 

explicabies would get up to. Instead of which Mr. Brit- 
ling was leading him off alone with an air of. showhig 
him round . the^pre and talking top rapidly and va- 

riously for a question to be got in edgeways, much less 
any broaching of the matter that Mr. Direck had cpme 
over to settle. 

There was quite a lot of rose garden, it made the air 
delicious, and it was full of great tumbling bushes of roses 
and of neglected standards, and it had a long pergola of 
creepers and trailers and a great arbour, and underneath 
oyer the beds eyery^vhere, contrary to all the rules, the 
blossom of a multitude pf pansies and stocky. aud little _ 
trailing plants swarmed and crowded and scrimmaged 

and drilled and fought great massed attacks, And 

Mr. Britling talked their way round a red-walled vege- 
table garden with an abunda nce o f fruit trees, and through 
a door into a terraced square that had once been a farm-^ 
yard, outside the converted barn.^^ . ^ 
been replaced by a door-pierced window of glass, and in 
the middle of the square space a deep tank had been made, 
full of rainwater, in which Mr. Britliug remarked casu- 
ally that everybody” bathed when the weather was hot. 
Thyme and rosemary and suchlike swept-scented things 
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on the terrace about the and ten trimmed little 
trees of ArhQr vitae stood sentineL . Mr, Direck was; tan- 
talisihgly aware that beyond some lilac bushes were his 
new-foiuid cousin jind. ft young woman in blue 

playing tennis wift the Indian and^^^ young man, 

while whenever it w^s^ M the large-nosed lady 

crossed the stage and brooded soothingly over the perambu- 
lator. Mr. JBritH^ choosing a seat from which Mr. 

Direck just couldh-t look comfortably through the green 
branches at the flying glimpses of pink and blue and white 
and brown, continued to talk about En gland and. America , 
in relation tQ each pfter .and^ else under the sun. 

Presently through a distant gate the two j^all. . boys 
were npiomentar visible wheeling small but serviceable 
bicycles, followed after a little the German 

tutor. Xhen.^a^^ cat came slowly across 

the garden court, and sat down to Hsten. rf^^ to 

Mr. Entling. The afternoon, sky was an intense blue, 
wift little p^ of cloud lined out acr oss i t. 

Occasionally, from chance remarks of Mr. Britling^s, 
Mr. Dii*cck waa led to infer that his first i mpressions as 
an American were heing related to his host, but 

a to relate nothing; 

Mr. Britlihg did all the ialkihg. He sat beside his guest 
and spirted and played ideas and.i^-flections jft^^ 

fountain in the . sunftine. . _ 

Mr, Direck sat comfortably, and amoked^^.wift quiet 
preoiation the one afte rlund i cjgar he allowed, himself,. 
At any rate, if he himself felt rafter word^^^ the 
fbunftin was nimble md on|ertaining. He listened in 
^neral sort of way to fte ftlk, it was quite impossible to 
follow it thoughtfully tiiroughout all its chinks and turn- 
ings, while his eyes wandei^ about^ the garden and went ,, 
ever and again to the flitting tennis-players beyond the 
greeh. It was all . v gay and comfortable and com- 
plete; it was variousian being in the 

least opulent; that was . one of the; little s^rets^^^ 
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had to learn. It didn’t look as though it had been made 
or bought or cost anything, it looked as though it had hap- 
pened rather luckily. ... 

Mr. Britling’s talk became like a wide stream flowing 
through Mr. Direck’s mind, bearing along momentary im- 
pressions and observations, drifting memories of all the 
crowded English sights and sounds of the last five days, 
filmy imaginations about ancestral names and pretty 
cousins, scraps of those prepared conversational openings 
on Mr. Britling’s standing in America, the explanation 
about the lecture club, the still incompletely forgotten pur- 
port of the Robinson anecdote. ... 

Nobody planned the British estate system, nobody 
planned the British aristocratic system, nobody planned 
the confounded constitution, it came about, it was like 
layer after layer wrapping round an agate, but you see 
it came about spRappily in a way, it so suited the climate 
and the temperament oi our people and our island, it was 
on the whole so cosy, that our people settled down into it, 
you can’t help settling down into it, they had already 
settled down by the days of Queen Anne, and Heaven 
knows if we shall ever really get away again. We’re like 
that little shell the Lingula, that is found in the oldest 
rocks and lives to-day: it fitted its easy conditions, and it 
has never modified since. Why should it? It excretes 
all its disturbing forces. Our younger sqns go away and 
found colonial empires. Our surplus cottage children 
emigrate to Australia and Canada _or_migrate into the 

towns. It doeim’t alter V ? 

§ 12- . . 

Mr. Direck’s eye had come to rest upon the bam, and 
its expression changed slowly from lazy appreciation to 
a brightening intelligence. Suddenly he resolved to say 
something. He resolved to say it so firmly that he de- 
termined to say it even if Mr. Britling went on talking 
all thft tiTHP 
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“ I suppose, Mr. Britliiig,” he said, “ this bam here 
dates Jkqw. the days of Queen Anne.” 

“The ■wails of the yard here are probably earlier: 
probably monastic. That grey patch in the eomerj for 
example. The barn itself is Gebr^ah?’ 

“ And here it is still. And this farmyard, here it is . 
■still.”-"" ■ ■.■■ '■; ■ ■■■■ ■•■ ■■■■■■ ■ ■ ;■■; ■ ■■■^' 

Mr. Bfitling was for flying off again, but Mr. Direck 
would not listen; he held on like a man .whe k^ 
grip on a lasso. 

“ There’s one thing I would like to remark about your 
bam, Mr. Britling, and I might, while I am at it, say the 
Same thing about your farmyard.” 

Mr. Britling was held. “ What’s that ? ’’ .he askech;- ! 

“ Well,” said Mr. Direck, “ the point •fliat strikes me 
most about all this is that . that bam^ Isn’t a b am any 
longer, and that this ^®rmyard isn’t a farmyard. There 
isn’t any wheat or chaff or anything of that sort in the 
ham, and there never will be again : there’s just a pianola 
and a dancing floor, and if a cow came into this farm- 
yard everybody in the place -would be shooing it out again. 
They’d regard it as a most unnatural object.” 

He had a pleasant Sense of talking at last. He kept 
right on. He was moved to a sweeping generalisation. 

“Tou were so good as to ask me, Mr. Britling, a little 
while ago, what my first impression of England was. 
Well, Mr. Britling, ray first impression of England that 
seems to me to . matter in the l east is this : that it looks 
and feels more like the traditipnal ,.OjdlEhgTah^^ 
one could possibly have believed, and that in reality it is' 
less like the t.raditional ,Qld.,E.ngland than any one would 
ever possibly have imagined.” ' 

He was carried on even farther. He niade a tre men- 
dous litera:iW epigram. “ I thought,” he said, “ when I 
looked out of the train this .morning^ fa I bad come to 
the Bngiand of Wasliington Irving. T find it is nbt even" 
the England of Mrs. Humphry Ward.” 



CHAPTER THE SECOITO 

ME. BEITIiING COlfTINtTES, HK EXPOSITO^^^ 

He. Dieeck found. Kttle ra^ ^ise his djchim in 
the subsequent experiences of the. afternoon. Iiuieed the 
afternoon and the ne^ day were steadily consistent in 
cpnj&rrning what a very good dictum it had been. The 
scenery was the traditional scenery of England, and all 
the people seemed quicker, more irresponsible, more cha- 
otic, than any one could have anticipated, and entirely 
inexplicable by any recognised code of English relation- 
ships. ... 

" You think that J ohn Bull js .dead_^^ gener- 

ation is wearing his clothes/^ said Mr. Britling. “ I think 
you^ll find very soon it^s the old^ John Bull. Perhaps not 
Mrs. Humphry Ward’s John Bull, or Mrs. Henry Wood’s 
John Bull but true essentially to Shakespeare, Fielding, 
Dickens, Meredith ...” 

“ I suppose,” he added, “ there are changes. There’s 
a new generation grown up. ...” 

He looked, at his barn jmdjhe^^^ ‘‘It’s 

a good point of yours alteut the barn^^ Se said. What 
you say reminds me of that very jolly thing of Kipling’s 
about the old mill-wh eel that ^^b^ by grinding corn and 
ended by driving dynamos. ... 

“Only I admit that barn doesn’t exactly drive a 
dynamo. ... 

“ To be frank, it’s just a pleasure barn. . , . 

“ The country can afford it. ...” 

■■ 54 ■ V--'- 
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He left it at tlbat fpr the time, but throughout the after- 
noon Mr. Direck had the Ratification of seeing his thought 
floating round and round in the bacfewaters of Mr. Brit* 
lin^s mental current. If it didn^t itself, get into the 
streain again its reflection at any rate appeared and re: 
appeared. He was taken about with great assiduity 
throughout the afternoon, and he got no more than oc- 
casional glimpses of the rest of the Dower House circle 
until six o’clock in the evening. 

Meanwhile the fou^ active and 

encyclopaedic mind played steadily. 

He was inordinately proud of England, and he abused 
her incessantly. He wanted to state England 
Direck as tiie ainiable summation of a grotesque assembly 
of faults. That was the view into which ^t^^ and 

prosperities of his middle age had brought him from a 
radicalism that had in its earlier stages been angry and 
bitter. And for Mr. Britliiig England was here.” Es- 
sex was the county he knew. 'He. took Mr. DiriMk out 
from his walled garden by a little door into a trim pad- 
dock with two whit© goals. play hockey here on 

Sundays,” he said in a way that gave Mr. Direck no hint 
of the practically compulsory participation of every visitor 
to Matching’s Easy in this violent and dahRrbus ex- 
ercise, and thence they passed by a rich deep lane and 
into a high road that ran along the edge of the deer park 
of Claverings. will call in on Claverings later,” 

skid Mr. Britling. ^^lady Homartyu has some people 
there for the week-end, and you ought to see the sort of 
thing it is and the sort of people they are. She wanted 
us to lunch there to-mbrrow, hut I didn’t accept that be- 
cause of our afternpoii, hockey,” 

Mr. Direck rece^ived^^^^^^ 

village reminded Mr. Direck of Abbey’s pictures. 
There was an inn with a sign standing but in the road, a 
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painted sign of the Olavering Arms; it had a water tron^ 
(such as Mr, Weller senior ducked the dissenter i n) and 
"a green painted table outside its .inviting door. There 
were also a general shop and a number , of very pleasant 
cottages, each marked with the Mainstay crest. All this 
was grouped about a green with real geese drilling thereon* 
Mr. Britlihg conducted his visitor (through a lych gate) . 
into the church-yard, and there they found mossy, tumble- 
down tombstones, one with a skull and , crQSs-bpn^^ 
that went back to the later seventeenth century. In the 
aisle of the church were three huge hatchments, and there 
was a side chapel devoted to the Mainstay family and the 
Barons Homartyn, with a series of monmnents th^ 
with painted Tudor eflSgies and came doym to ,a 
stained glass window of the vilest commercial yictorian. 
There were also mediaeval brasses of parish priests, and 
a marble crusader and , his lady of some extinguished 
family which had ruled Matching’s Easy before the Main- 
stays came. And as the two gentlemen emerged from 
the church they ran against the perfect vicar, Mr. Dimple, 
ample and genial, with an embracing laugh and an en- 
veloping voice. “Come to see the old country,” he said 
to Mr. Direck. “ So Good of you Americans to do that ! 
So Good of you. ...” 

There was some amiable sparring between the worthy 
man and Mr. Britling about bringing Mr. Direck to 
church on Sunday morning. “He’s terribly Lax,” said 
Mr. Dimple to Mr. Direck, smiling radiantly. “ Terribly 
Lax. But then nowadays Everybody is so Lax. And; 
he’s very Good to my Coal Club ; I don’t know what we 
should do without him. Sp^ I just admonish him. And 
if he doesn’t go to church, well, anyhow he doesn’t go any- 
where else, fle may be a poor churchman, but anyhow 
he’s not a dissenter. ...” * 

“In England, you see,” Mr. Britling remarked, after 
they had parted from the reverend gentleman, “ we have do- 
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mfesticated everything. We have even domesticate^ 

For awhile Hr. Britling showed Hr. DiriroK 
lanes, and then came back along narrow white paths across 
small fields of rising wheat, to the village and a little gate 
that led intp the park. 

Well,^^ said Hr. Direck, what you say about do- 
mestication does; seem to me to be very true, indeed. Wty ! 
even those clouds up there look as though they had a 
shepherd and were gazing.” 

‘‘Beady for shearing almost,” said Hr. BritlingT 
‘‘Indeed/^ said Mr. Dlr^k, raising his voice a little, 
“IVe seen scarcely anything in England that wasn’t 
domesticated, unless it was some of your back streets in 

London.” ’ 

Hr. Britling seemed to reflect for a nioment. I’hey^re 
an excrescence,” he said. ... 

The park had a trim wildness like n,0ure^i^^^^ 

Italian picture • dappled fallow deer grouped c^^ 
and looked at the two men fearlessly; the path dropped 
through oak trees and some stunted bracken to a jittle 
loitering stream, that paused ever and again to play at 
ponds and waterfalls and bear a fleet of water-lily leaves; 
and then their way curved round in ah indplen^^^ 
towards the cedars and shrubberies of the ^eat house. 
The house looked low and extensive to 
and its red-brick chimneys rose like infantry in open order 
along its extended line. There was a glimpse of flower^ 
bright garden ahd terfaces to the right as they came round 
the corner to the front of tlie house through a path cut 
in the laurel bushes. . 

Mr. Britling had a moment of expbsitidh as they a]^ 
proached the entrance. / 

“I expect we shall find Philbert from the Home Of- 
fiCA — nr ifl it the Local Government Board ? ^ — and 31^ 
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Thomas Loot^ the Treasury man. There may be some 
other people of that sort, the people we call the Govern- 
ing Class. Wives also. And I rather fancy the Countess 
of Frensham’ is coming, she’s strong on the Irish Ques- 
tion, and Lady Venetia Trumpington, who they say is a 
beauty — I’ve never seen her. It’s Lady Homartyii’s way 
to expect me to come in — not that I’m an important item 
at these week-end social feasts — but she likes to see me 
on the table — to be nibbled at if any one wants to do so 
— like the olives and the salted ahnonds. And s^^^^ 
ways asks me to lunch on Sunday and I always refuse — 
because of the hockey. So you see I put in an appear- 
ance on the Saturday afternoon, . . 

They had reached the big doorway. 

It opened into a large cool hall adorned vHth the beads 
of hippopotami and rhinoceroses and a stuffed lion, and 
furnished chiefly with a vast table on which hats and sti<^^ 
and newspapers were littered. A manservant with a 
subdued, semi-confidential manner, conveyed to Mr. Brit- 
ling that her ladyship was on the terrace, and took the 
hats and sticks that were handed to him and Jjed the way 
through the house. They emerged upon a broad terrace 
looking out under great cedar trees upon flower beds and 
stone urns and tennis Jawn^ and yew hedges that dipped 
to give a view of distant hill^. On the terrace were 
grouped perhaps a dozen people for the most part holding 
teacups, they sat in deck chairs and folding seats about 
a little table that bore the tea:things. Lady Homartyn 
came forward to welcome the newcomers . , 

Mr. Direck was introduced as a tra velling American 
gratified to see a typical English, country house, and Lady 
Homartyn in an habituated way ran over the points of her 
Tudor specimen. Mr, Direck wM not accustomed to titled ^ 
people, and was suddenly in doubt whether you called a 
baroness “My Lady” or “Your Ladyship,” so he wisely 
avoided any form of address until he had a lead frpm^^M^^ 
Britling. Mr. Britling presently called her “ Lady Ho- 
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martyn.” She took ]\3jr^ DireiSs: and sat Kim 
a lady whose name he didn’t catch, biit who had Had a 
lot to do with the British Emhassy at Washington, and 
then ^he handed Mr. Bntling over to the 
George Bhilbert, who was anxious to discuss certain points 
in the latest book of essays. The conversation of the lady 
from Washington was intelligeht but not exacting, and 
Mr, Direck was able to give a certain amount of attention 
to the general effect of the scene, . ^ , 

He was a little disappointed to find that the iexya^^^ 
didn’t wear livery. In American magaisiiie pictures and 
in American cinematograph films of English stories and 
in the houses of very rich Americans living in England, 
they do so. And the Mansion House is Ttnisleading^ 
he had met a compatriot who had recently dined at the 
Mansion House, and who had described flunkeys ” in 
hair-powder and cloth of gold — like Thackeray’s Jeames 
Tellowplush. Blit here ihe only servants were two slim, 
discreet and attentive young gentlemen in black coatia with 
a gentle piety in their manner instead of pride. And he 
was a little disappointed too by a certain lack of splendour 
in the company. The ladies affected him as being ill- 
dressed; there was none of the hard snap, the There! 
and what do you say to it?” about them of the well- 
dressed American woman, and the men too were not so 
much tailored as unobtrusively yet grammatically 
clothed. 

" ■ 

He was still pnly in the fragmentary stage of conversa- 
tion when everything was thrown into commotion by the 
important arrival of Xady Erensham, and there was a 
general reshuffling of places. Lady Erensham had ar- 
rived from London by automobile; she appeared in veils 
and swathings and a tremendous dust cloak, with a sort of 
nephew in her train who had driven the car. She was 
manifestly a constitutionally triumphant woman. A cer- 
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tain afternoon lassitude vanished in the swirl, of her ar- 
rival. Mr. Philhert, removed wrappings and handed 
them to the manservant. 

“ I lunched with Sir Edward Carson to-day, my dear,” 
she told Lady Homartyn, and rolled a belligerent eye at 
Philhert. • 

“ And-i^ he as obdurate as ever?” asjked Sir Thomas. 

‘‘Obdurate I It’s Eedmond who’s obdurate,” cried 
Lady Erensham. “What do you say, Mr. Britlihg?” 

“ A plague on both your parties,” said Mr. Britling. 

“ You can’t keep out of things like that,” said Lady 
Erensham wilh. the utmost gusto, “when the country’s 
on the very verge of civil war, . . . You people who try 
to pretend there isn’t a grave crisis when there is one, 
will be more accountable than any one — when the civil 
war does come. It won’t spare you. Mark my words I ” 

The party became a circle. 

Mr. Direek found himself the Wterested auditor pf . a , 
real English country-house week-end political conversa- 
tion. This at any rate was like the England of which 
Mrs. Humphry Ward’s novels had informed him, but yet 
not exactly like it. Perhaps that was due to the fact 
that for the most part these novels dealt with the Eng- 
land of the ’nineties, and things had lost a little in dignity 
since those days. But at any rate here were political 
figures and tiUed people, and they were talking about 
the “ country.” ... 

Was it possible that people of this sort did “ run ” the 
country, ^ter all ? . , , When he had read Mrs. Hum- ' 
phry Ward in America he had always accepted this theory 
of the story quite easily, but now &at he saw and lieard 
them ;1 

But all governments and rulers and niling classes when 
you look at them, closely are incredible. ... 

“ I don’t believe the country is on the verge of civil 
war,” said Mr. Britling. 
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“racts! ’’’ cHed iady HrensHain^ 
away delusions with a rapid gesture of her hand£ 

“ You’re interested in Ireland, Hr, Dirlarr’’ 

Xady Homartyn, 

“ We see it firshwhen we come oyer,’’ said Mr. Direi^ 
rather neatly, mid after that he' was free to attend to 
the general discussion. 

]^dy Frensham, it WM mi^ifet, was one of thareher- 
^tic hody of aristocratic ladies who were taking up an 
irreconcilable attitude against Home Buie “ in any shape 
nr form ’’ at that time. They were rapidly turning Brit- 
ish politics into a system of bitter personal feuds in which 
all sense of imperial welfare was lost. A wild amhition 
to emulate the extremest suffragettes seems to have seixed 
upon them. They insult^, they denounced, they refused 
every invitation lest they shoidd nieet that ‘ traitor ” the 
Prime Minister, they imitated the party hatreds of a 
fiercer a^, and even now the moderate and politic Philbert 
found hiwself treated as an invislhle 'oSJect. They were 
supported by the extf earner siSfibn of "tiSe Tory press, and 
the most extraordinary writers were set up to froth like 
lunatics against the government as “ traitors,” as men 
who “insulted the Bing”; the Warning Post m 
lighfer-witted side of the ITniohist press generally poured 
out a torrent of partisan nonsense it is now almost in- 
credible to recall. Xady Frensham, bf idling over Xady 
Homartyn’s party, and for a time ’Ieavihg Mr. Britling^ 
hurried on to tell of the newest developments of the great 
feud. She had a wonderful description of Xady Xondon- 
derry sitting opposite “ that old rascal, the Prime Minis- 
ter,” at a performance of Mozart’s Zauherflote, 

“If looks could kill!” cried Xady FrCTishahi hdth 
tremendous gusto. 

“ Sir Edward is quite firm that Ulster means to fight. 
They, haye machine-guns — ammunition, iknd I am sure 
the army is with us. . . .” 
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"^ere 4id they get thqse machin^gmis and ainimmi- 
tion?” aaked IJLr. B ritl ing suddenly. 

“ Ah 1 that’s a secret, ’’ cried Lady Rrensham. 

“ tJm,” said Mr. Britling. 

“ You see,” said Lady Brensham ; “ it will he civil war I 
And yet you writing people who have influence, do. notfe, 

ing to prevent it! ” 

, “What are we to do. Lady Erensham?” 

“ Tell people how serious it is,” 

“ You mean, tell the Irish Nationalists to lie down and 
he walked over. They won’t he. ...” 

“ We’ll see ahoiit that,” cried Lady Erensham, “ we’ll 
see about that ! ” 

She was a large and dignified person with a kind of 
figure-head nohility of carriage, hut Mr. Pireck was sud- 
denly reminded of a girl cousin of his who had been ex- 
pelled from college for some particularly elaborate and 
aimless rioting. ... 

“May I say something to you. Lady Ere^sham,” said 
Mr. Britling, “that you have just said to me? Do you 
realise that this Carsonite campaign is dragging these 
islands within a measurable distance of civil war?” 

“ It’s the fault of your Lloyd George and his govern- 
ment. It’s the fault of your Socialists and sentimental- 
ists. You’ve made the mischief and you have to deal 
with it.” ' 

“ Yes. But do you really figure to yourself what a 
civil war may mean for the empire? Surely there are 
other things in the world besides this quarrel between the 
‘loyalists’ of Ulster and the Liberal government; there 
are other interests .in this empire than party advan- 
tages? You thinlc you are going to frighten this Home 
Rule government into some ridiculous sort of collapse that 
will bring in the Tories at the next election, Well, sup- 
pose you don’t manage that. Suppose instead that you 
really do contrive to bring about a civil war. „ ^ery few 
people here or. in Ireland.want it--;-! there not 



a Tri6n& ago ^ but en iuen Have loa^e^ ^ins in their 
hahcls they sometimes go'off. And then people see redv 
iFew people realise what an incurable sore opens when 
fighting begins. Suppose part of the army revolts and 
^e ^et some extraordinary and demoralising fighting over 
there. India watohes these thih^. B^gal may imitate 
Ireland. At that distance rebellion ^d treason are rebel- 
lion and treason whether they are coloured orange or gteenr 
And then suppose the G-erinans see fit to attach us ! ’ , ^ . 

/hady hrensham had a woman’s elusiyeness. ; *^Tour 
Eedmohdites would welcome them mth open arms.’’ 

“ It isn’t the Eedmondites who inyTte them now, ^ 
how,” said Ifr. Britlihg, springing his minei “ The otHer^ 
day one of your VloyalistsA Andrews, was talHng in'the^ 
Morning Post of preferring conquest by Germany to Home 
Rule; Craig has been at the same game; Major Crawford, 
the m^^ ■'^ho ran the German Mausers last April, boasted 
that he would transfer his allegiance to the German Eni- 
petor rather than see Redmond in power.” 

“ Rhetoric f’’ said XadjTTVenhlm “Rhetoric!” ' 

‘‘' But one of your Ulster papers has openly boasted that 
arrangements have been made fpr a ‘ powerful Continmatal 
mbharch ’ to help ah Ulster rebelTiom” 

" “ "W^hich paper ? ” sna,tch^ Xady Frensham. 

Mr. Bfitli]^ hesitated., 

MA Xhilbert supplied the name. ‘"'X saw it. It waA^ 
^e irisTi (fhv/rc%manP 

“ You two have got your case up very-ivell,” said Xady 
Frensham. “^X didn’t know Mr. Britling was a party 
'man.”..,....., .. . .!■ ■■ 

‘‘ The iTationaiists have'Xeeh ^rcuTating comS,”' said 
Philhart..-" 

‘‘ They make it look worsAXhan mere newspaper talk 
ahd"s;^eche3,” Mr Britlmg press^. “ Carson, it seems, 
V^s lunching with the Giinnan Emperor Tast autumn. A 
fine fuss you’d make if Kedmond did that. All this ^h- 
rtuining, too; is German gun-running.” 
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“What does it matter If it is? said Ereair 

sham, allowing a belligerent eye to rest for the 
Philbert. “You drove us to it. One thing we are re- 
solved upon at any cost. Johnny Redmond may rule Eng- 
land if he likes; he shan’t rule Ireland. . . 

Mr. Britling shrugged his shpiidders, and his face be- 
trayed despair, 

“ My one consolation,” he said, “ in this storm is a talk 
I had last mp^th ydth Irishwoman in Meath,^ She 

was a young person of twelve, and she took a fancy to me — 
I think becaus£^^I her in an alleged dangerous 

canoe she was forpidden to navi^^^^^^ All day the 

' eternal Irish Question had ban^d about over her observant 
head. When ce were out ra she jyaddenly de- 
cided to set me right upon a disregarded essential. ^ Ypn^ 

English,’ she said, ^ are just a bit disposed to take all Jhis 
trouble seriously. Don’t you fret yourself about it,, . . . 
Half tbe time we’re just laffing at you. You’d best leave 
us all alone. . . 

And then he went off at a tan^nt from his own anecdote. 

“But look at this he cried. 

Here is a chance of siting something like a reconcilia- 
tion of the old Jend Of English and Irish, and something 
like a settlem^t of these ancient distresses, and there seems 
no power, no conscience, no sanity in any of us, sufficient to 
save it from this cantankerous Mtterpess, this sheer wicked 
mischief of mutuai Cxasjpef ation. 7 T • Just wben^^ 
is getting a gleam of pros^^rity. . . . A murrain on TbptE 
your parties ! ” 

“ I see, Mr. Britling, you’d hand us all oyer to Jim 
Larkin I” 

“ I’d hand you all oyer to Sir Horace Plunkett 

“ That doctrinaire dairyman ! ” cried Lady FrehsBaii^ ‘ 
with an air of quite conclusive repartee. “ You’re hope- 
less^ Mr. Britling. You’re hopeless.’’ 

Lady Homartyn, seeing that the phase of mere per- 
sonal verdicts drew near, created a diyersion by giving 
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X^dy ® a second cup of tea, and 

cooling fan about the heated brows 
She su^ested tennis/ . , . 

still flushed and ruffled as He and his*' 
guest returned towards the liowef House/ Hd m 
England hino^elf unine^^^ but he hated to thinb tha^^^^ 
in any respect she fell short of perfection; even her defects 
he liked to, were just a subtler kind of power and 
wisdom, 4^d Lady Frensham had stuck her voice and her 
ge^ures through all these amiable iUusions/ He was^I^^ 
loyer who caUs his lady a foolish ro^e/ and is startled to 
find that facts and strangers do literally agree with Hiin/ ' 
But it was SQ difficult tp . resolve. Lady F^ and the 

Irish squabble ^aierally into anything better than idiotid 
ini^hief, that for a time He was unusually silent — Nes- 
tling with the problem, and Mr. Direck^^t the conversa- 
tipnal duitiatiyeir// V. ' ■■ ■ ■ 

f^ To an American mind it^s a little said 
to hear ladies expreMhg vigorous pb- 
liticai opinions.^^ 

“ I don’t , mind that,” said Mr. Britlihg/ Women over 
here go into politics and into puhlic::hQU8es — I don’t^ 
why they shouldn’t. If such ihih^ are good enough"^ 
men they are good enough for women ; we haven’t youy sort 
of chiyalry. But it’s ffie peculiar mali^ah^^ of 

this sort pf Toryism that’s so discreditable. It’s discred- 
itable. ‘ There’s no good in dehying it. . Tho^e people you 
have heard and seen are a W unfair sample of our gov- 
erning class — of a certain section of our governing class — 
ae it is to-day/ Hot at all unfair. And you see how 
amazingly they haven’t got hold of anything. There Ns a 
time when they could be poBtic. , . . they 

have politic instincts even now. . . , But it makes me sicifc 
to think of this Irish business. /Bpcau^e, you know, it’s 
true — we are driftins: tdNrds civil war . there,” / 
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" You are of that opinion ? ” said Mr. Direck. 

“ Well, isn’t it so ? Here’s all this TTlster gun-running 
— you heard how she talked of it .? Isn’t it enough to drive 
the south into open revolt ? . , 

“Is there very much, do you think, in the suggestion 
tibat some, of this .IJlster tr ouble is a Germ an intr igue? 
You and Mr. Philbert wer e s aying things - — ^ 

“I don’t know,’’ said Mr. Britling shortly. 

“ I don’t know,” he repeated. “But it isn’t because I 
don’t think our IJniouists and their opponents aren’t foolish 
enough for anything of the sort. It’s only because I 
don’t believe that the Germans .are sp stupid as to do such 
things. . . . Why should they ? ... 

“It makes me: — expressionless with aiiger,” said Mr. 
Britling after a pause, reverting to his main annoy anee. 
“ They won’t consider any compromise. It’s sheer love of 
quarrelling. . . . Those people there think that nothing 
can possibly happen^ They are like children in a nursery 
playing at rebellion. Unscathed and heedless. Until 
there is death at their feet they will never realise they are 
playing with loaded guns. . . 

For a time he said no more ; and listened perfunctorily 
while Mr. Direck tried to. indicate, the feeling in New 
England towards the Irish Question and the many difficult 
propositions an American politician has to face in th at re- 
spect. And when Mr. Britling took up the thread of 
speech again it had little or np relation to Mjt. Ppepk’s^p]^ 
servations. 

‘^The psychology of all this recent insubordin^ri^^ 

violence is — curious. Exasperating too. ... I don^t 

quite grasp it. . . . If s thp same thing whether you look 
at the suffrage business or the labour people or at this Irish 
muddle. People may he too safe. You see we live at the 
end of a series of secuve generations in which none of ^ 
great things of life have changed materially* WeVe grown 
tip with no sense of danger — that is to say, with no sense 
of responsibility. None of us, none of us -r- for though I 



talk my actions belie me --- really bsl^ life can 

change very fundamentally any more forever. All this ” 
vt Hr. Britlinjg waved his arm comprehensively —^^looks 
as though it was boimd td go on steadily forever. It 
seems incredible that the system could be scuashed. It 
seems mcreilible^^^i^^^^ anything we can do wiU ever smash 
the system. Lady Homartyn, for example, is ihcspable 
of believing that she won’t always be able to have week-end 
parties at Claveidngs, and that the letters and the tea won’t 
come to her bedside in the mQ^ming. Or if her imagina- 
tion goes to the point of supposing that some day she won’t 
be there to receive the tea, it means merely that she sup- 
poses somebody else will be. Her pleasant butler may fear 
to lose his ^situation,’ but nothing on earth could make him 
imagine a time when there ;will not be a ‘ situation ’ fpr 
him to losej. ,- Old, Asquith thinks that we always have got 
along, and &at we always shall get along by being quietly 

artful and saying, ‘Wait and see.’ AnA it’s just because 

we me all convinced that we are JO .|afe against a general 
breakddvm that we are able t o b e so reckle ssly violent in our 
special cases. Why shduldn’t women haye the. vote ? . they 
argiie. What does it matter ?. A nd ban g goes a bomb in 
Westminster Abbey. Why shouldn’t Ulster crJJtu JR i®r. 
possible position ? And off trots some de me nted C arsoni te 
to Germany to play at treason on some half word of the 
German Emperor’s and buy half a million rifles. ... 

‘^ Exactly like children being very, very haughty. . . . 
“And,” said Mr, Britling with a gesture to round off 
his discoUrsej“we do go on. We shall go on until 
there is a spjrk right into the magaz^ We have lost 
any* belief we ever had that funda mental t hings hap- 
peh; We are eyerlasting (hildren in. an.eyeriasting nurs- 
ery. ■.■.■ 

And innnjdiately he broke out again. 

‘‘ The truth of the matter is that har dly any one has 
ever yet ma^ered thfe 'fact that the world is round. The 
world is romid ----: like, an; orange^ The thing is told us ^ 
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like any old scandal — at schppl, Epr all, practical pur- 

poses we forget it. Practically we all live in a world as 
flat as a pancake. Where time neyer ends, and,. nothing 
changes. Who really believes in any world outside the 
circle of the horizon? Here we, are and visibly nothing 
is changing. And so we go on to — nothing will ever 
change. It just goes on — in space, in time. If we could 
realise that round world beyond, ^en indeed we should 
go circumspectly. . . . If the world were like a whispering 
gallery, what whispers might we not hear now — from 
India, from Africa, from Qermany, warnings from the 
past, intimations of the future. , 

“ We shouldn’t heed them. . . 

§ 6 ' 

And indeed ,at tke very moment when Mr. Britling was 
saying these wo^s, in Sarajevo in Bosnia, where the hour 
was somewhat later, men whispered together, and one 
held nervously to a black parcel that had been given him 
and nodded as they repeated his instructions, a black par- 
cel with certain unstable che micals and a curiSus arran ge- 
ment of detonators therein, a black parcel destined ulti- 
mately to shatter nearly every landmark of Mr. Britling’s 
and Lady Erensham’s cosmogony. ... 


When Mr, Direck and Mr. B ritli ng returned to the 
Power House the guest was handed oyer to Mrs* l^?ltl,iPg 
and Mr, Britling vanished, to reappear at supper time, for 
the Britlings had a supper in the evening instead of dinner. 
When Mr. Britling did reappear every trace of his vexa- 
tion with the levities of British politics and the British 
ruling class had yanished altogether, and he was no longer 
th ink ing of all toiat might he happening in Germany or 
Tnrii®. 


*. * * 



he -was 0^1 of ihe y?ay 

>tcqtiaifltahce with^t^^^ household, He was taken 

round die garden and sho^ the rpseg by Mrs; Britling, 
and beyond the rose garden in a little arbour they came 
upon Miss Corner reading a book. She looked very 
grave and pretty reading a bookr Mr, 
pause in front of her, and Mfs.:Britling stopped beside hini.i 
The young lady looked up and smiled. 

“ The last nevp' hovel ? ” asked Mr, Direck pleasantly. 

“ Oampanella’s City of the Sun.*^ ' , ’ ■ 

“ My word ! but isn’t that stiff reading ? ” 

“ Ypu haveu’t read it,” said Miss Comer. 

“ It’s a dry bid booh anyhow.” 

“H’shb good pretending you have,” she said, and there 
Mr. Direck felt the conversation had to e nd. 

“ That’e a very pleasant young lady to have ai^ut,” 
he said tb MrSv Briffihg as they went bn towards the barn 
"court. 

"b She’s aU at ^ Mrs. Bfitlihg. “ And 

■ she,yea 4 b:'iihe ■ a W hatever does read ? One drinks 
■like, a fish. .. One eats lihe a wolf.^ 

They found the German tutor In a li ttle coujct p laying 
BadWintbn with the two younger boys. He waha plump 
ytfUUg inah with glasses and compact gestures ; the game" 
progressed chiefly by misses and the score was co unte d in 
German. He won tho ughtfully and chiefiy through the 
ardbuf oC the youn^r brother, whose enthusiastic retums 
invariahly went out. Instahtly the boys attacked Mrs. 
Bfitlihg with a concerted enthusia sm. “ Mumm y ! Is it 
to be dressihg-up supper ? ” 

MfsrBritling considered, and it was manifest, thak Mr? 
Direck' was material to her ans wer. 

“ We wrap burselves up in cuftaihs and, bright thih^ 
instead of dressing,” she e^laihed. “ We have, a soft of 
wardrobe of fancy dresses. , -Db you mind ? ” 

, Mr. Direck was delighted. 

And ihis being settled, the two small boys went off with 
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their mother upou some special decorative project they had 

conceived and 

Heinrich. 

Herr Heinrich suggested a stroll in the rose garden, 
and as Mr. Direck had not hitherto been shown the rose 
garden by Herr Heinrich, he agreed. Sooner or later 
everybody, it was evident, had got to show him that rose 
garden. 

And how do you like living in an English household ? ” 

said Mr. Direck, getting to business at once. “ It^s Jin- 

teresting to an American to see this English establishment, 
and it must be still more interesti^^^ to a German.^^ 

I find it very different from Pomerania,” said Herr 
Heinrich, In some respects it is more agreeable, in others 
less so. It is a pleasant life but it is not a serious Hfe;. , 

“At any time,” continued Herr Heinrich, “some one 
may say, ^ Let us do this, thing/ or ^ Let us do that thing,’ 
and then everything is disarran^d. 

“ People walk into the hmise without ce^ There 

is much kindness but no politeness. Mr. Britling will go 
away for three or four days, and when he returns and 
come forward to greet him and bow, he will walk right past 
me, or he will say just like, this, ^How do, Heinricbl’ ” 

“Are you interested in,Mr. ^ writings,?” Mr, 

Direck asked- 

“ There again I am puzzled. His work is known even 
in Germany. His articles are reprinted in German and 
Austrian reviews. You would ^^e^ him to have a cer- 

tain authority of manner. You would expect there to be 
discussion at the table upon questions of philosophy and 
aesthetics. . . . It is jaoV sa When I ask him^ . questions 
it is often that they are not seriously"answered. Some- 
times it is as if he d.ld.npk.H^^ questions I askt of him. ^ 
Yesterday I a^t of . him did he agree or did he not agree 
with Mr. Bernard Shaw. /He just said — I wrote it down 
in my memoranda — he saidi ‘^Oh M 
Wh^to^n onA nudr^rst^nd of tli«t? — MiVt ! ^ , , * 



The yoimg mah’^s ieSRilQS o]E Sis 

pink face through hU glasses at Hr, Pireck, anaous for 
any light he eoiild offer upon the atmospheric vagueness of 

■ this England. . 

He was, he e^lained, a student of ]p.ilbl6^ prepar^ 
ing for his doctorate. He had hot yet dbne his year of 
miliary service. He was studying the dialects of East 
Anglia — ^ — ■ ■ ■■■ ■ 

“ Ypu go about among the people?” Hr. PireSE in- 
nuired. 

I ao not do /tna|. Bnt I ask Mr, 

Mm Britling and tlie & And some- 
times I tal£ to • y ' ' 

He Qs^Uined Sow He prepare Tusl^es^ andlEo^ 
it would be acoepted, and the nature of His army services 
and the various stages Ijy wHicli'lEe'^wo^^ 
ascend in the orderly professorial life to wHi^ He^^ 
destined. He coitfessed a certain of interest 
ology, Hut, He said> is wHat 1 fiaTO to do?^ And so :1m 
wks going to do it all His life tHrougH. For his O’to part 
He was interested in ideas of universal citizen Es- 

pexnnto and Ido and universal lan^ages and sucHdike at- 
tacks upon the barriers between man and man. 
authorities at Home did not favour oos^opoTitan ideas, and 
SO He was relinquisHing them. Here, it is as if, there 
tve^driO ktithorities,” He said vdtH a touch of envy. 

Mr. Hireck induced him 

Herr Heinrich made Mr. Britjing his instance. If 
Mr. Britling were a German he would certainly have some 
sort of title, a definite position, responsibility. Here He 
was liot even called Herr Doktor, He said what He liked. 
Kobpdy rewarded Him ; nQbpdy repHm^ " "When 

Herr Heihrich asked hinoL of His position, whether He was 
ahoye or below Mr. Beimard Shaw by Mr; Arnold 
or Mr. Garvin or any other publicist^ he made jokesr "Hb; 
body Here seemed to have a title and nobody seemed to have; 
a definite place. There was Mr. Lawrence Carmine; He 
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was A student of Oriental questibns : he had to do with 
some public insEfatioh in London that welc omed Indian 
students; he was a Geheimrath 

“Ehj» said Mr. Piredk, _ '■;' ;27 ’ 

“ It is — what do they call it i the Essex County Ooim- 
ciL” But nobody took any notice of that. And , when 
Mr. Philbert, who was a minister in the government, came 
to lunch he was just like any one else. It was only after 
he had gone that Herr Heinrich, had Igamt, by chance that 
he v/as a minister and “^&ght Honourable." . . . 

‘■In Germany ever^hing is definite. Every man 
knows his place, has his papers, is instructed what to 
do. ... 

“ Yet," said Mr. Pireeh, with his eyes oh the glowing 
roses, the neat arbo ur, the long line of the red wall pf the,, 
vegetable garden and a distant gleam of, cornfield, ‘‘ it all 
looks orderly enough." 

“ It is as H it had been put in order ages ago," said Herr 
Heinrich. 

“ And was just going on, by habit,” said Mr. Pireck, 
taking up the idea. 

Their comparisons were interrupted by the appearance 
of “ Teddy,” the secretary, and the Indian young gentle- 
man, damp and genial, as they explained, “ from the 
boats.” It seemed that “ down below " somewhere was a 
pond with a punt and an island and a toy dinghy. And 
while they discussed swimming and boating, Mr. Car- 
mine appeared from the direction of the park conversing 
gravely with the elder son, They, had been for a' walk and 
a talk together. There were proposals for a Badminton 
foursome. Mn Pireck emerged from the general inter:_ 
change with Mr. Lawrence Carmine, and then stK)lled, 
through the rose garden to see the sunset from the end, 
Mr. Pireck took .the opportunity to verify his impression 
that the elder son was the present Mrs, Britling’s stepson, 
and he also contrived by a sudden admiration for a distant 
row of evening primroses to deflect their path past the ar- 



bpur in \?EicH tte ^ llgHt muit now b© ^tting a 
little toQ^soit for'liligrOorney’s'bjbt.'^,,,^,,,^ 

, i iltiss Corner was Srawm into Ibe sunset party. SEe 
talk^ to Mr. Carmine and displayed, thougHt," 

greittt originality of inind. She sMd r‘ - The City^^^o^^ 

Sun ” was like the cities the hoys sometimes inade on the 
playroom floor. She said it was the deafiSt T^le "cityj 
aid gave some amusing partieulami, , .. She descnhed^^the 
painted walls that made the tour of the Qivitas Solis a 
lihefal educatibn. She ashed 

authbfity bn Oriental literature, why there were no Indian 
hbr. Chinese Tltopias.^ ■ ■ .\... 

never occurred to Mn Eireek tb,a^^ 
there were no Indian nor Chinese Utopias, and evenTilrj 
Ca™ime seemed surprised to discover this deficiency ' " 

primitive patriarchal yilla^ Utopia to India 
ahd China,” said Mr. Cannihe, when they had a jittle 
di^stei the inquiry. “ Of at any rate it is their social 
ideal; They want no Utopias.’^ 

; “ Utopias: came with bities,” he said, considering the 
■question. “ And the first cities, as d^stih^iahed^from 
courts and autocratic capitals, came With ships. India and 
China helong to an earlier a^. Ships, trade, disorder, 
Strang relationships, unofhcial literature, criticism -f- and 
then this, idea of some hoyel remaking of society. . . .” 

Then Mr. Uireck fed into the hands of the eldeiF 

SQii; and miticipating the inevitahle, said thaChe IfiK to ’ 
Walh in the rose gafdeh. So they walked m rt^ garden, ” 
■ “ Ub you read Utopiat ? ” said Mr r Direck, cutting any 
preface, in the English manher. 

. “ Oh, rather.^ " said Hugh, and hecame at once friendly 

■apd; confidential*. . ' ^ 

' ■ We all do,” he es^laihed, “Tn England evefyhody 
talks of change and nothing ever .changes.” 
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: “ I foimd Miss Corner reading ■ — what was it? the Su|l 
P eople ? — some old dassicei Italiap w^ 

“ CampaneUa,” said Hngh, without hetraying the slight- 
est interest in Miss Cog^^ “Nothing changes in Eng^ 
land, because SEie people who want ib change things change 
their minds before they change anything else. I’ve been 
in London talking for the last half-year. Studying art 
they call it. Before that. I was a science stgdent, and I 
want to he one ^ain. Don’t you think. Sir, there’s sbine- 
, thing about sei^ce-— it’s steadier than anything else in 
the world? ” 

Mr. Direck thought that the moral truths .of h 
nature were steadier than sc ience , and they had one of 
those little (Riscussiohs of real life that begin about 
difference inadequately apprehended, and do not so much 
end as are aWdon^v^ ,5^ straclc him as being more 
speculative apd detached tiban any American college youth 
of his age that he knew — but that m not be a national 
difference but only the Britlmg strain. He seemed^ to 
have read more and more independently, and to be doing 
less. And he was rather mgr^re^^^ , and jelf-pos- 
sessed, , 

Before Mr. D^irect could be^h a proper in^^^ into 
the young man’s work and outlook, he had got the conversa- 
tion upon America. He wanted tremendously to see 
America. The dad says in one of his l^ks % 
we are being and that over there you are beginning. It 
must be trem^dously stimulating to think that your coun- 
try is still being made. . . . 

Mr. Direck thought that an interesting point of view. 

Unless somethiug tumbles down here, we never think of 
altering it,” the young man remarked. “And eyra then 
we just shore it up.” 

His remarks had the effect of floating off from some 
busy mill of thought within 

had been inclined to think this silent observant youth, with 
his hands in his pockets and His shoulders a litfle humped. 



' as probably shy and adolescentiy ineffective. BuF 
bead wae manifestly quite busy. ... 

“ iliss Comer,” be began, taking fbe first thing fbat 
came into bis bead, and then be rdnembered that he ^ 
already made tbe .remark be was going to make not five 
niinutes ago. 

“ ,'Wbat form of art,” be asked, are you contemplating 
in your studies at the present time in London \ . . 

Before this question could be dealt with at all adequately, 
the two small boys bee^e active in the garden, beating in 
everybody to '^dress-up” besfdre supper. The secretary, 
Teddy, came in a way to look after Mr. Direck 

and see to bis drapeii^V 


Jlr. attention to this busiaefss 

of draping himself, for be bad not the slightest intention 
of appearing ridiculous in fbe eyes of Miss Co rne r. 
Teddy came with an armfulof stuff iiat be thought ^‘'^ idigEt 

■;do;”v ■; : 

“ l^at’Il I come as ? ” a^ed Mr* Bim 


** We don’t wear costumes,’’ said Teddy. 

on all bfigbtest things' we fancy. If it’s any costume 
at all, it’s Buthfist.’’^ . ^ 

“And surely why shouldn’t one ? aSbed Mr. iMfepfe, 
greatly struck by this idea. “ Why should we always be 
tied by the fashions and periods bf the past ? ” 

He rejected a rather Mephistophelesdike costinne of 
crimson: and a scheme for a brigand-like eiisenible haiedT 
upon what was evidently an bid bolero of MrarBritlm^, 
arid after some refiectiOn he aceepted Sbihe black silk tights. 
His legs Were not le^ to be ashamed of. Over this he tried 
xmrious brilliant wrappings from the Bower House" 
bmotre, and chose at last, after some hesitation in the 
direction of a piece of gold and purple brocade, a big 
square' of green silk curtain, stuff adorned with golden 
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pheasants and other large and dignified ornaments; this 
he wore toga fashion over his light silken nnder-vest — 
Teddy had insisted on the abandoninent of his sliirt 
yoii want to da?ice at . all ” — and Jaste^ed^ ;git]^ a^l arge 
green glass- jewelled brooch. From this his head and neck , 
projected, he felt; with a tolerable dignity. Teddy sug- 
gested a fillet of green ribbon, and this Mr. Direck tried, 
but after prolonged reflection before the glass rejected. 
He was slill weighing the effect of this fillet upon the 
mind of Miss Corner when^ "^^^^ left hiin to make h^^^ 
own modest preparations. Teddy’s departure gave him a 
chance for profile studies by means of an arrangement of 
the long mirror and the t^ble Jooking-glass that he had 
been too shy to attempt in the presence of the secretary. 
The general effect was quite satisfactory. 

Wa-a-a-1,’’ he said with a quaver of laughter, now 
who’d have thought it? ” and smiled a consciously Ameri- 
can smile at himself bef&^e going down. ^ 

The company was assembling in the panelled hall, and 
made a brilliant show in .the fight of the acetylene candles 
against Ihe dark background. Mr. Britling in a black 
velvet cloak and black silk tights was a deeper shade among 
the shadows; the high lights were Miss Corner and her 
sister, in glittering garments of peacock green and silver 
that gave a snake-like quality to their lithe bodies. They 
were talking to the German tutor, who had become a sort 
of cotton Cossack, a spectacled Cossack in huff and bright 
green. Mrs. Britling was dignified and beautiful in a 
purple djibhah, and her stepson had become a handsome 
still figure of black and crimson. ^ tad contrived 

something elaborate and effective in the Egyptian style, 
with a fish-basket aud a cuirass of that thim^^^^^ one 
finds behind wafifista^ds ; the small boys were brigands, 
with immensely baggy breeches and cummerbunds in 
which they had stuck a selection of paper-knives and toy 
pistols and similar weapons* Mr,. Carmme apji ,. his 
young man had come provided with real Iiidian costumes j 



: tiie feeling of tie compat^ :^ar that Carmine was a 
mullah. The aunt-like lady with ffie noHe^^^ stood out 
amidst these le^dties m' a black silk cos tume with a gold 
chaih. she refusedj it s^med, to make herseff alSa^^^ 
though she encouraged the others to e mraT agance by nods 
: and enigthatical smij^®®* T?^®''^hi®eless^ pink 

ribbons in her cap. A family of father, golden-haired 
mother, and two young daughters, sympathetically attired, 
had just arrived, and were discarding their outer wap^ 
pings' with the assistance of host and hostess. 

It was all just exactly what Mr. Direck had never ex- 
pected in En^ahd, and equally unesq)ected was the jupper 
on a long candle-:lit table without a cloth, ^o secants 
were hut on a sideboard stood a cold sal mon and 

cold j'oints and kalter aufschnitt and kartoBel jjSat, and h 
variety of other eomesiibl^, and manylBbttieTdl^ef 
wine and whisky. One helped oneself and anybody else 
one CQiild, and Jlr. XlTreek'did his best to be very attentive 
to mrs. Britlmg and hLiss Corner, and was greatly as- 
sisted by the latter. 

Everybody seemed unusually gay and bnght-eyed. Mr. 
Pireck foimd som^hing exhilarating and oddly exciting 
in all this unusual bright costume and in this easy mntual 
seryi(»5 it made everybody seem franker and simpler. 
Even Mr- Bfitlihg had revealed a sturdy” handsomeness 
that had not been' apparent to Mr. Direek before, and 
your^ Bntling left no doubts now about his good looks. 
Mr. Direck forgot his mi^bh a tid his position, and indeed 
things generally, in ■ an irrational satisfaction 
golden pheasants harmonised jnth the glitter of She warm 
and smiling girl beside him. Anid he sat down besid e her 
——‘‘ If on sit anywhere,*’^ said TSCim ' B^ftljng ■ — with^ ^ar 
liE^ i^mpuhctio^ than in his ordinary costume he would 
have felt for so direct a cortfessfon of prefeiehce. 
there was something in her eyes, it was quite indehhabTq 
and yet very satisfying, that tpid , him, th^at npV he 
had escaped from the stern square imperatives of his 
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patriotic tailor in York she had made a of 

him. " 

Everybody chattered gaily, though Mr, Direck would 
have found it difficult to. recall ^ it was 

they chattered about, except that somoKow he acquired 
the valuable knowledge that Miss Corner vras called Cecily, 
and her sister Letty, and then so far old Essex custom 
held ^ the masculine soetior was left a, few minutes 
for some imaginary i.-?-! -.• I'gr.i'r^ of cigW and 

cigarettes, after which everybody went through interwoven 
moonlight and afterglow to the barn, Mr. Britling sat 
down to a pianola in the comer and began the familijgr 
cadences of “ Whistling Rufus.” 

“ You dance ? ” said Miss Cecily Comer. 

^^IVe never been much of \ a dancing man,” said Mr, 
i)ireck. “ T^at sort of dance is this ? ” 

Just anything. A 

Mr, Direi^ hesitated regretted a well-spent youth, 
and then Hugh came prancing forward with outstretched 
hands and swept her away. 

Just for an instgnt ^ this young man 

was. a trifle superfluous^ , ■. " 

But it was Very amusing dancing. 

It wasn’t any sort of taught formal dancing. It was 
a; spontaneous retort to the leaping American music that 
Mr. Britling footed out* You kept time, and for the rest 
you did as your nature prompted. If you had a partner 
you joined hands, yon fluttered to and from one another^ 
you paced down the long floor together, you involved your- 
selves in romantic pursuits ^d repulsions with other cou- 
ples. There; was no objection to your dancing alone. 
Teddy, for example, danced alone in order to d^elop ceiv 
tain Egyptian gestures that were germinating in his brain. 
There was no objection to your joining hands in a eheerfid 
serpent. ... 

• Mr. Direck hung on to Cissie and her partner. They 
danced very well together ; they seemed to like and under: 
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i^and each pther. It waa hatural p| cduicse ior two yoxing 
people like that, thrown very m together^ to develop 
m affection for one another. ... Still, she was older by 
three or four years. 

; It seemed unreasonable that the boy anyhow shbuldn^t 
be in love - 

It seemed unreasonable that any one shouldn't he in 
love with her. . . . 

Then Mr. Direck remarked that Cissie was watcH 
Teddy^s manoeuvres over her paffi shoulder with 
real affection and admiration. . , . 

But then most refreshingly she picked up Mr, l5ireck'S 
gaze and gave him the sli^test of smiles. She Eadh^t 
forgotten hinpu 

The music stopped with an effect of shock, and all the 
bobbing, whirling figures became walking glories. 

^^ITow that^s not difficult, is it ? said Miss Corner, 
glowing happily. 

Not when you do it/^ said Mr. Dire^ 
can^t imagine an American, not dancing a two-step. 
You must do the next with m4 Listen! lii^s /^ A 
Down Indiana ^ . . . ah\l I knew you could.” 

Mr. too, understoodhow that he could, and they 

went off holding hands rather after the fashion of two 
skaters. 

“Mjr word!” said Mr. Direck. ‘VTb think I’d he 
dancing.” 

But he said ho more because he heeded his hreath. 

He liked it, ahd he had ahother attehipt ^ one of 
the visitpf^^aughtera, who danced jrather.more forinally, 
ahd then Teddy took the piahola and Mr. Direck was as- 
tonished hy the spectacle of an eminent British thinker in 
a whirl of black velvet and e^remely active black legs 
engaged in a kind of Apache dance in pursuit of the vis- 
itor wife. In whicli Mr. Xawrence Car mi ne suddenly 
mingled. 

“In Gemany,” said Herr Heinrich, “we do not dance 
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like this. It could not be considered But it is 

very pleasant.” 

And then tbere was^ a waltz, and Herr Heinrich bow ed 


to and took the visitor wife round three times, and returned 
her very punctually and exactly to the point whence he 


had taken her, and the Indian young gentleman (who must 
not be called “ coloured.”) waltzed very well with Cecily. 


Mr. Direck tried to take a tolerant European view of this 
brown and white combination. But he secured her as . 


soon as possible froni this Asiatic entanglement, and danced 
with her again, and then he danced with her again. 

“ Come and look at the nioonlight,” cried Mrs. Britling. 

And presently Mr. Direck found himseE strolling 
through the rose garden with; Cecily. She had the sweet- 
est moonlight face, her white shming robe made her a 
thing of moonlight altogether. If Mr. Direck had not 
been in love with her before he m now altogether in love. 
Mamie hTelson, whose freakisTi unkindn^^s had been ran- 
kling like a poisoned thorn in. his heart ^ thel w 
Maasachusetts, suddenly became Ancient History. 

A tremendous desire for eloquence arose in Mr. Direck’s 
soul, a desire so tremendous that no conceivable phrase he 
could imagine satisfied it. , So he rem ained tongue-tied. 
And Cecily was tongue-tied, tw. The scent of me r^^ 
just tinted the clear sweetness of the air they breathed. 

Mr. Direck’s mo od was an ihmense solemnity, like a 
dark ocean beneath the vast dome of the sky, and some- 
thing quivered in every fibre of his being, like, moonlit 
ripples on the sea. He felt at the same time a portentous 
stillness and an immense enterprise. . . .. 

Then suddenly the pianola, pounding a cake walk, burst 
out into ribald invitation.. . 

“Come back tP dance! ” cried ^ "Ce^y, like one from 
whom a spell has just been brokSl And Mr. Direck, 
ffiiatching at a vanishing scrap of everything he had not 
said, remarked, “ I shall never forget this evening.” 

SVin did not seem to hpoT tb“+ 
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They danced together again. then Mr. D 

danced with the visitor lady, A^^ose name h(2> had hever 
heard, ^d th^ he danped with ^ 
he danced with Letty, !A!nd then it seemed time ^foFEin^^^ 
to iopkjfor Miss pecily again. 

-And so the cheerful evening passed until they were 
within a quarter of an hour of Sunday morning. Mrs,. 
Britling went to exert a restraining influence upon the 
pianola. . 

Oh ! one dance more ! cried Qissie Comer, 

“ Oh ! one dance mdf e f ” cried Letty. 

One dance more,” Mr. Direck supported, and theh 

things really Ttod to end. 

There waa a rapid putting out of candles and a stowing: 
away of thin^ by Teddy and the sonsj two chauffeurs ap- 
peared from the region of the kitchen and brought Mr. 
Lawrence Carmine’s car ^d the visitor family’s c^ tp^^^ 
the front door, and everybody drifted gaily through the 
mponlight and the big trees to the front of the house. And 
Mr. Direck saw Ihe perambulator waiting — mysteri- 
ous perambulator — a little in the dark, feyond the front 
door. 

The visitor family and Mr, Carmine and his young; 
Indian departed. “ Come to hockey ! ” shouted Mr, Brit- 
ling to each departing car-load, and Mr. Carmine receding 
answered : I’U, bring to 

Then Mr, Direck, in accordance with a, habit that had 
been growing on him throughout . .the evening, looked 
around for Miss Cissie Corner and failed to find her. And 
then bdiold she was descending the staircase with the mys- 
terious baby in her arms. She held up a warning finger, 
and then glanced at her ssleeping burthen. She looked like 
a silvery Madonna. And Mr. IJireck rernembered that he : , 
was still in doubt about that 'b^ . . ^ 

Teddy, who was back in his flannels, seized upon the 
perambulator. There was much carefu^^ stowing on. 
the part of Cecily; she displayed an infinitely maternal 
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solicitude. Eetty was away changing; she reappeared 
jauntily taking leave^ disr^arding the baby absolutely, 
and Teddy departed bigamously, wheeling the perambu- 
lator between the two sisters into the hazes of ^e mppn- 
light. There was much crying of good nights^ Mr. Di- 
reck’s curiosities narrowed dpwnjo^^^^ point of great inten- 
sity. ... 

Of course, Mr. Britling^s circle must be a very Ad- 
vanced ” circle. . . . 

§ 10 

Mr. Direck found he had taken of the 

company, and drifted into a litfle parlour with Mr. Bri^ 
ling and certain glasses and siphons and a whisky decanter 
On a tray. ... 

It is a very curious thing,” said Mr. Direck, “ that 
in England I find myself more disposed to take stimu- 
lants and that I . np^ longer have the need for iced water 
that one feels at home, ^afcri^^ humidity 

in the air. One is less is le^ braced. One 

is no longer pursued by a thirst, bur'ohe needs soine^ 
thing to buck one up a little. Thank you. That is 
enough.” 

Mr. Direck took.his glass of whisky and soda from Mr. 
Britling^s hand. 

Mr. Britling seated himseH in an armchair by the fire- 
place and threw one leg carelessly over the arm. In his 
black velvet clo^ ^ and his black, silk tights, he 

was very like a minor diaracter, a court -chamberlam. for . 
example, in some cloak and rapier drama. I find this 
week-end dancing and kicking about wonderfully whole- 
some,” he said. “That and opr Sunday hockey. One 
starts the, new WQgk „clear^ and bright about the mind. 
Priday is always my worst wcrkin^day.” 

Mr. Direck leant against the table, wrapped in his 
golden pheasants, and appreciated the point. 

“ Tour youn^c people dance very cheerfully,” he said. 
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We si dance very cHeerfully,” 

“ Then tiiis Miss Coi’ner,” said Mr. Dir^j she is the 
sister, I presume, is she ? of thah pleasant yoiing lady who 
is married — she is married, isn’t she? — to the young 
man yoh call Teddy.” 

“I should have explaihed these yourig people. They’re 
the sort of young people we are producing over here now 
in quite enormous quantity. They are the sort of ^uiva- 
lent of the Biissian Intelligentsia, an irrespbnsihle middle 
cla^ with ideas. Teddy, you know, is my secretaiy. 
He’s the son, I believe, of a Kilhum Bolicitor. He was 
recommended to me hy Hatcher of The Times. He came 
down here and lived in lodgihgs for a time. Then ,8hd- 
denly appeared the young lady.” 

“ Miss Corner’s sister 1 ” 

“ Exactly. The village was a little startled. The cot- 
tager who had let the rooms came to me privately. Teddy 
is rather touchy on the point of his personal independence, 
he considers any demand for explanations as an insult, 
and prohahiy all he had said to the old lady was, ‘This 
is Letty — - come to share my rooms.’ I put the matter 
to him veiy gently. ‘Oh, yes,’ he said, rather in the 
manner of some one who has overlooked a trifl& ‘ I got 
married to her in the Christmas holiday. May I hring 
her along to see Mrs. Britling?’ We induced him to gq 
into a little cottage I rent. The wife was the daughter 
of a Colchester journalist and printer. I don’t know 
if you talked to her.” 

“ I’ve talked to the sister rather,” 

“Well, they’re both idea’d. They’re highly educated 
in the sense that they do really think for themselves, id- 
most fiercely. So does Teddy. If he thinks he hasn’t 
thought an;^ing he thinks for himself, he goes off and 
thinks it different. The sister is a teacher , who , w 
take the B. A. degree in London tTniversi^. Meanwhile 
she paj^ the penalty of her sex.” 

“Meaning——?” asked Mr. Hireck, startled. 
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that she puts in a great deal too much of her 
iime upon housework and minding her sister’s baby.” 

She’s a very interesting and charming young lady in- 
deed,” said Mr. Direck, , ^^ .With a sort^o^^ 
freedom of mind — and something about her that isn’t 
American at all.” 

Mr. Britling was following the train of his ovm thoughts. 

“ My household has some amusing conl^asts/’ he said. 

I don’t know if you have talked to that German. ; : 

“He’s always asking questions. And you tell him any 
old thing and he goes and writes it down in his VOQm up^ 
stairs, and afterwards asks you another like it in order to 
perplex himself by the variety of your answers. He re- 
gards the whole world with a methodical distyust. . He 
wants to document it and pin it down. He suspects it 
only too justly of disorderly impulses, and a capacity 
for self-contradiction, ^e is the most extraordinary con- 
trast to Teddy, whose confidence in the universe aiuoputs 
almost to effrontery. Teddy carries our national la^mess 
to a foolhardy extent. He is capable of leaving his watch 
in the middle of Claverings Park and expecting to find it 
a month later — being carefully taken care of by a squir- 
rel, I suppose — when he happens to want it. He’^ rather 
like a squirrel himseE — witiiout the habit of hoarding. 
He is incapable of asking a question about anything; he 
would be quite sure it was dl right anyhow. He would 
feel that a^ing questions betrayed a want of confidence — 
was a sort of incivility. But my German, if you notice, 
— his normal expression is one of grave solicitude, He is 
like a conscientious ticket-collector among his impressions. 
And did you notice how beautifully my pianola rolls are 
all numbered and catalogued? He did that. Hq^^et 
work and did it as soon as he got here, just as a good cat 
when you bring it into the house sets to work and catches 
mice. Previously the pianola music was chaos. .You 
took what God sent you. 

“And he Zoo?:s like G^ said Mr. Britling. 
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certainly does tHat,^ said 

Has- the fair type of compl^ion, the ra^^ full 
haHt of l)ddy, tie temperamental disposBioh, Hut in^^a 
tiou that close-cropped head/ iV is almost as if 
shaved, the plumpness, the glasses — those are things th*at 
are made. the way he cames Himself. And the 

way he thinlm. His meticulousness. t'SHien he am 
he was delightful, he was wearing a stud&t’s corps cap 
and a rucksack, he carried a violin; he seemed to have 
come out of a book. Ho one woxild ever dare to invent so^ 
Gennan a German for a book. How/a young TrenchmiuT’ 
or a young Italian or a young Russian coinij^ here might 
look like a foreigner/ but he wouldn’t havh the dis- 
tinctive stamp a Geimfim has. He wouldn’^^^ 

plainly Hrench or Italian or Russian. Other peoples are 
hot made; they are neither made nor created but pro- 
ceeding — • out of a thousand indefinable caus^^ The Ger-: 
mans are a triumph of directive will. I had to remart 
the other day that when my boys talked German they 
shouted. ^ But when one talks German one must shout,’ 
said .Herr Heinrich. ! ^ It is taught so in the i^hools.’ 
And it is. They teach th^ to shout and to throw out 
their chests. Just as they teach them to read notice- 
^ boar^ and not think about politics. Their very ribs are 
not their ovm. ^ M Herr Heinrich is comparatively a 
Kber2[ thihker^^ the other day, ^But vp^hy 

^ould I give myself up to philology? But then,’ he re- 
jected, ^ it is what I have to do.’ ” 

V Mr. Britling seemed toi have finished, and then just aa 
Mr. Direck was plahniiig a way of getting the talk hack hy 
way of Teddy to Miss Corner, he snuggled more deeply 
into his chair, reflected and broke out again. 

This contrast hetweim Heinrich’s carefulness an^^ 
dy’s easy-gbihgness, come to look at it/ is I suppose one of 
the most fundamental in the world. It reaches to every- 
thing. It mixes up with education, statecraft, morals. 
SV^iU you make or will you take? Those are the iWo ex- 
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treme courses in all such iJiing^^ I suppose the answer 
of wisdom to that ]^, like all wise answers, a compromise, 
I suppose one must accept and then make aU one can of 
it. . . . Have you talked at all to my eldest son ? ^ V 

“ He's a very interesting young man indeed,” said Mr. 
Direct ^puld venture ^ there's a very great 
deal in him. I w^. mqstjLmpress^^^ by the few words ! 
had with him.” 

“ There, for example, is one of my perplexities,” said 
Mr. Britling, 

Mr. Direck waited for some fqj Aer light on this sud- 
den transition. 

^^Ahl your troubles in Ufe haven't J^eguh yet. Wait 
till you're a father. Jhat puts to^^^l^^^ 
the most delicate thing in the world in hand," a 
kindred mind. You feel ^ for it, you know you 

are responsible for it; and you lose touch with it. You 
can't get at it. Nowadays we've lost the old tradition of 
fatherhood by divine right — and we haven't got a new 
one. I've tried not to be a cramping ruler, a director, a 
domestic tyrant to that lad — -and in effect it's mea^^ 
going his own way. ... I don't dominate, I hoped to 
advise. But you see he loves my respect and good opinion. 
Too much, '^en things go well I know of them. When 
the world goes dark for him, then he keeps his trouble 
from me. Just when I would so go into it with 

him. . . . There's something the matter how, 

— it may be grave. I feel he wan^^ j^d 

there it is ! — it seems I am thp last person to whom he can 
humiliate himself by a confession of blundering or weak- 
ness. . . . Something I should just laugh at and say, 
^That's in the blood of all of us, dear Spit .of myself. 
Let's see what's to be done.' . . 

. He paused and then went on, finding in the unfamiliar- 
ity and transitoriness of his. visitor a freedom 
have failed to find in ajclose fn^i 

I am fri^chtened at times at ^ 1 don^t know ahoiit in 
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that boj^s mind. I know nothihg o!£ his religiosities. 
He’s my sou and he mnst have religiosities. I know noth- 
ing of his ideas pr of his Jtepwledge about sex and all that 
side of life. I do not know of &e Ihings he finds beau- 
tiful. I can guess at times; that’s all; when he betrays 
himself. . . . You see, you don’t J^ow rrally what love 
is until you have chirdren. Ong doesn’t^ye. In- 

deed you don’t ! One gives and gets; it’s a trade. One 
may have tremendous excitements and expectations and 
overwhelming desires. That’s all very well in' its* way. 
But the love of ch ildr en is an exquisite tenderness : it 
rends the heart. T^’VTaTil^S^ol^od. And I lie awake 
at ni^ts and stretch out my bands, in the darkness to this 
lad — who will never know -—until his sons come in their 
time. 

He made one of his quick turns again; 

“And that’s where our English way makes for dis- 
tresses. Mr. Prussian respects and fears his father; re- 
spects authorities, attends, obeys and — %is father has a 
hold upon him. But I said to myself at the outset, ‘ Ho, 
whatever happens, I will not usurp the place of Ood. I 
will not be the Priest-Patriarch of my children. They 
shall grow and i will grow beside them, helping but not 
cramping Or overshadowing.’ They grow more. But 
they blunder more. Life ceases to be a discipline and 
becomes^ an experiment. . . .” 

“ That’s very true,” said Mr. Bireck, to whom it seemed 
the time was'ripe to say something. “ This is the prob- 
lem of America perhaps even more than of England. 
Though I have not had the parental experience you" have 
undergone. . . . I can see very clearly that a son is a very 
serious proposition.” 

“The old system of life was organisation. That is 
where Qermany is still the most ancient of European 
states. It’s a reversion to a tribal cult. It’s atayistie.; , . . 
To organise or discipline, or mould characters or prese 
authority, is to assume that you have reached finality in 
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your general philosophy. It implies an assured end. 
Heinrich has his assured his philological professor- 
ship or thereabouts as a part of the Gtermanic machine. 
And that too has . its assured end in Geman^^^^^ 
sertion. Here, we have none of those convictions. We 
know we haven’t finality, and so we are open and apolo- 
getic and receptive, rather than wilful. . v, • . Xou .see aU^ 
organisation, with its implication of finality, is death. We 
feel that. The Geimans don’t. What you organise you 
kill. Organised morals or organised religion or organised 
thought are dead morals and dead religion and dead 
thought. Yet some organisation you must have. Organi- 
sation is like killing cattle. If you do not kill some the 
herd is just wast;a But you musn’t kill all or you kill 
the herd. The unkilled_cattje the continua- 

tion; the unorganised side of Ufe is 
reality of life is adventure, not performance. What isn’t 
adventure isn’t life. _ What can can_he 

machined. But priests and schoolmasters, and bure^ 
get hold of life and try to make it all rules, all etiquette 
and regulation and correctitude. ^ . parents and 

the love of parents make for the same thing. It is all very 
well to experiment for oneself, hut when one sees these 
dear things of one’s own, so young and inexperienced and 
so capable of every sort of gallant foolishness, walking 
along the narrow plank, going dotra into dark jungles, ah ! 
then it makes one want to wrap them in laws and fore- 
sight and fence them about with ^ Verboten ’ boards in all 
the conceivable aspects. ...” 

^^In Aimerica of course we do set a certain store . upon 
youthful self-reliance,” said Mr. Direck. 

“As we do here. It’s in your blood and our blood. 
It’s the instinct of the Engli^ and the Irish anyhtyW to 
suspect government and take the way. 

. . . And manifestly the Eussians, if you read their 
noveKsts, have the same twlsL^ulhem^» , . get 

this young Prussian here, he’s a marvefto us. ; 
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joke to us. It^s curious how ioiei]^ these Oferman?are 

-—to all the rest of ffie worlX ^Swause of th^l^^ 

Scratch the Hiissian and you get the Tartar. "TEiJoSate 
the Russian or the American or the Englishman or the 
Irishman or Frenidbnian or any real northern European ex- 
cept the German, and you get theVAnarchist, that is to 
say the man who dreams of order without organisation — 
of something beyond or^nisation. . . . ^ „ 

“ It’s one o’clock,” said Mr. Britl^ aibiuptlypper^rv- 
ing^ a shade of fatigue upon the face of his hearer and 
realising that hi A thoughts had taken him too far^*^ and 
Sunday. Xef’s ^ to b^.” 


.,■§ li'.; "■ 

•For a time Mr. Eiroik could hbrs^^ HiilmindlSiad" 
been too excited by this incessant day with all its novelties 
and all its provocations to .comparison. The whole cbih- 
plicated spectacle grouped itself, with a hatirralness and a 
complete want of' logic that aU who have been young will 
understand, about Cecily Comer. 

She had to be in the picture^ and so she caine in:as though 
she were the central figure, as though she were the quin- 
fessential England. There she was, the type> the blood, 
the likeness, of no end of Massachusetts families, the very 
same stuff indeed, and yet she was different. . . . ^ 

For a time his thoughts heybred ineffecfively abbuf cer- 
tain details of her ear and cheek, and one may doubt if 
his interest in these things was entirely international. . . . 

Then he found himself ttoder way trith a^ 
of certain points to Mr. Britlihg. ' In the security of his 
bed he could ima^ne that he was talking very slowly and 
carefully while Mr. BritlihgTistehed ; already he was more 
than half way to dreamland or he could not have supposed 
anything so incredible. , 

There’s a curious sbrt of difference,” he was sa^hgr 
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It is difficult to define, but on the whole I might express 
it by saying that such a gathering as this if it was in AmeT- 
ica would be drawn with harder lines, would show its bones 
more and have everything more emphatic. And just to 
take one illustrative point: in America in such a gathering 
as this there would be bound to several jokes going on 
as it were, running jokes and funning criticisr^ from day 
to day and from week to week , v, ?..,-^.Th^^^ jokes 

about your writing and your inEuence and jokes about 
Miss Qomer^s ^dyanc^^ r^^ . . . You see, in Amer- 

ica we pay much more att^tion to personal character. 
Here people, I notice, are not talked tp about their per- 
sonal characters at all, and many of them do not seem to 
be aware and do noLse^ J p mind wha t personal characters 
they have. ... 

And another thing I find noteworthy is the way ixi 
which what I might call mature people seem to go ♦on 
having a good time instead of standing by and applauding 
the young people having a good time. . . . And ihe young 
people do not seem to have set out to have a good time 
at all* • • • America, a charming girl like Miss 

Comer would be distinctly more aware of herself jnd her 
vitality than she is here, distinctly more. Her peculiarly 
charming sidelong look, if I might make so f rpe with her 
i — would have been caUed attention^ a perfectly 

beautiful look^ the sort of look some '^at "artist would 
have loved to make immpitah . ^ 
hard to forget. . . . Rut she doesh’'t seem 
the least of it. In America she would be aware of it. She 
would be distinctly aware* of it. She would have been 
made aware of it. She would have been^ it: 

It would be looked for and would looked 

for. She would give it as a singer gives, her most popu- 
lar song. Mamie Nelson, for example, used to give a 
peculiar, little Ihrpw bank of the . . . 

It was talked about. ^People came to^ 



“ Of course Mamie Kelson w as a ye ]^ brillimt girl in- 
deed. I "suppose in 'Enpand you would say we spoilt her. 
i suppose we did spoil her. . . 

It came into ^r. Eireck’s liea^d^^ a , whole day he 

had scarcely pven a thought to Mamie Stelson. And now 
he was thinkii^ of her — calmly. shouldn’t"^ one 

think of Mamie Melsdn calmly ? 

She was a proud tmperieue tiling. Therewas something 
Southern in her. Very dark hlue eyes she had, much 
darker than Miss Earner’s. . . . 

But how tor^ous she ha,d h^n behind outward^ 
pride of hers ! Tor fbut y^ts Ihe had lef h^ 
was the only man who really mattered in the world, and 
all the time quite clearly and definitely she had deceived 
him. She had uiade a fppl of him md she had 
fool of the others perhaps — just to have her retinue and 
play the queen in her world. And at last humili atio n, 
hitter humiliation, and Mamie with her chu^ m the 
air and heir bright triumphant smile looking down on 
hiin. 

Hadn’t he, she asked, hid the privilege of iovmg 

She took herself at the value they had set upon her. 

Wen — somehow that w^^ . . . 

All the way across the Atlantic Mr. Hireck had^^^ h^^ 
trying to forget her downward glance with the chin up, 
during that last encounter ■ and other aspects of theT same 
humiliation. The years he had spent upon her! The 
time ! Always rel^ng upon her assurance of a special 
preference for him. He tried to thirk he was 
from the pangs of unrequited love, and to conceal fr oin 
himself just how bitterly his pride and "vanity had h®®^ 
rent by her ultimate rejection. There had been a thne 
when she had given him reascHi to laugh in his sleever at 
Booth Wilminpon. _ ' . . . 

Perhaps Booth Wilmihpbn had “also ~had^ reason for 
laughing in his sleeve. . . . 
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Sad she even Joved Or had she 

jnst snatched at hi;pf • .,. ■ * - 

Wasn’t he, Sireck, as good a man as Booth. Wilniington 
ariyhow? ... 

For some moments the old sting o£ jealousy rankled) 
again. He recalled the daring rivalry that had ended in 
his defeat, the competition of gifts and treats. . . . A 
thing so open that all Carrieiyille knew of it, discussed it, 
took sides. . . . And over it all Maniie with her flashing 
jsmile had sailed like a processional goddess. ... . 

Why, they had made jokes about him in the newspapers ! 

One couldn’t imagine such a contest in Matching’s Easy. 
Yet surely even in Matchingi’s Easy there are. lovers. 

Is it something in the air, something in the climate that 
makes things harder and clearer in America ? . . 

Cissie — why shouldn’t one call her Cissie in one’s pri- 
vate thoughts anyhow? — would never he as ha^ji and 
clear as Mamie. She had JEnglish eyes — nierciM 
eyes, ... 

-That was the word — merciful! 

The English light, the English air, are merciful. ... 

Merciful. ... 

They tolerate old things and slow things and imperfect 
apprehensions. They aren’t always getting at you. . . . 

They don’t laugh at you. ... At least — they laugh 
differently. ... 

Was England the tolerant country ? With its kind eyes 
and its wary sidelong look. Toleration. In which every- 
thing mellowed and nothing was destroyed. A soft coun- 
try. A country with a passion for imperfection. A pad- 
ded county. ... 

England — all stuffed with soft feathers . . . under 
one’s ear. A pillow with soft, kind Corners^ ... 
Beautiful rounded Comers. . . . IDear, dear Comers., 
Cissie Comers. Comers. Could there he a better fam- 
ily? 

IVTocte-f^hu "tf" — hut in heaven. . . • 




Haips playing two-steps, and kind angels wrapped in 
moonli^t. 

' Vefy\s6ftIy'‘T aiid''y^ 

One turn, twp turn, tbi^ tuxo, too* 

Oti we ... 



CHAPTER THE TEI^ 

THB ENTESTAXKId^Bl^T OF MS. BISBCK BS^OHES A CLIMAX 


Bbeaefast yrs^s in the open air, and a sunny, easy- 
going feast. Then the ^all boys laid hands on Mr. Dir^ 
and showed him the pond and the boats, while Mr. Brit- 
ling strolled about th© Jawn with Hugh, talking rather in- 
tently. And when Mr. Direck returned frona the boats 
in a state of greatly enhanced popularity he found Mr. 
Britling conversing over his garden railings to what was 
altogether a new type of Britisher in Mr. Dired^s expe- 
rience* It was a tall, lean, sun-bitten youngish man of 
forty perhaps, in brown tweeds, looking more like tiie Eng- 
lishman of the Americsm ijyiustratio^ than anything Mr. 
Direck had met hitherto* Indeed Ke came vdry hear to a 
complete realisation of that ideal except that liiere was a 
sort of intensity about him, and that his clipped moustache 
had the restrained stifiness of a wiry-haired terrier. This 
gentleman Mr* Bireck learpt was Colonel Rendezvous. 
He spoke in clear ^ort sentences, they had an effect of 
being punched out, and he was refusing to come into the 
garden and talk. 

“ Have to do my fourteen mHes brfore lunch^ he said. 

You haven^t seen Manning about, have you f ” 

“He isn’t here,” said Mr. Britling, and it seemed to 
Mr. Direck that there was the faint^t jmW in this 

reply. . , ^ . 

“ Have to go alone, then,” said Colonel Rendezvous. 
“ They told me that h© . had .start^ to come here.^’ 

“ I shall motor over to Bramle^SSgh Oak for your Boy 

Scout festival,” said Mr. Britling.. 

74 
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“ Going to liave three thousand of '€ih,”'said the Colonel. 

. “ Good show/’ : " 

His steely eyes seenaied to searSi the cover of^^^ffi 
ling’s garden for missing Kanhihg/'and then he di^ 
cided to ^ve him up. 1 must he going,” he said! Bo 
long. Come up!” 

A well-disciplined dog came to heel, and the lehn l^fe 
had given Hr. Direck a semi-military salutation and gone 
upon its way. It marched with a long elastic stride; it 
never looked hack; 

“ Manning,” said Mr. Britlihg, “ is prohahly hiding'up 
in my rose garden.” 

“ Curiously enough, I guessed from your manner that 
that might be the ease,” said Mr. Hireck. 

“Yes. Mmuing is a London jouimalist. He has ;a 
little cottage about a mile over there”— Mr; Britlihg 
pointed vaguely — “and he comes down for the vreek-chds. 
And Eendezvous has found out he isn’t fit. And every- 
body ought to be fit. That is the beginning and end of 
life for Eendezvous. Eitneffl. An almost mmeral qual- 
ity, an. insatiable activity of body, great mmtal simplicityi 
Bo he takes possession of poor old Manning and trots him 
for that fourteen tniles — at four miles an hour. Mann- 
ing goes through all the agonies of death and damnation, 
he half dissolves, he pants and drags for the first eight or 
ten miles, and then I must admit he rather justifies Een- 
dezvous’ theory. He is to be found in the afternoon .in a 
hammock suffering from blistered feet, but otherwise un- 
usually well. But if he can escape it, he does. He 
hides.”, 

“ But if be doesn’t want to go with Eendezvous, why 
does he ? ” said Mr. Hired:. 

“Well, Eendezvous is accustomed to the command of 
men. And Marinihj^s only way of refusing things is on 
printed forms. Which he doesn’t bring dovm to Match- 
ing’s Easy. Ah! behold!” 

Far away across the lawn between two blue cedars there 
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appeared a leisurely form in grey flannels and a loose tie, 
advancing with manifest circumspection. 

He’s gon^” cried Britling. 

The leisurely form, obviously amiable, obviously a little 
out of condition, became more confidenl^ drew nearer. 

I’m sorry to have missed him,” he said cheerfully. 

I thought be might coine this way. It’s going to be a 
very warm day indeed. Let us sit about somewhere and 
talk. 

^^Of course,” he said, turning to Direck, ^^Kendez- 
vous is the life and soul of the cpuntry.” 

They strolled tp\^rds a place of seats and haanmocks 
between the big trees and tiie rose garden, and the talk 
turned for a time upon Kendezvous. “They have the 
tidiest garden in Essex,” said Manning. “ It’s not Mrs. 
Kendezvous’ fault that it is as a 

matter of fact, has a taste for the picturesquer" She just 
puts the things about in groups in the beds. She wants 
them, she says, to grow anyhow. She desires a r^ 
disorder. But she never ^ts it. When he walks , down 
the path all the plants dress instinctively. . . . Andlher^s 
a tree near their gate; it used to he a wUlpw.^^^^ 
ask any old man in the village. But ever since Kendez- 
vous took the place it’s been trying to present arms. With 
the most e:irtraprdinary results. I was passing the other 
day with old Wihdei^hm^^ that there old pop- 

lar,’ he said. ^ It’s a willow,’ said T. ^ Ko,’ he said^ ^ it 
did used to be a willow before Colonel Kendezvous he 
came. But now it’s a poplar.’ ... And, by Jove, it 
a poplar ! ” . . . 

The conversation thus opened by Manning centred for a 
time upon Colonel Kendezv ou s. He was presented as a 
monster of energy and self-discipline ; as^e determined foe 
of every form of looseness, slackness, and easy-goingness. 

“He’s done wonderful work for the local Boy Scout 
movement,” said Manning. 

“ It’s Kitchenerism,” said Britling. 



“ It’s tie army side of the .effieiincy stunt,” said Mann- 
ing. ..;„• .. . 

There followed a di^ession hpbn the Boy Scout move- 
ment, and Mr. Direck made comparisons with the propa- 
ganda of Seton Thompson ih America. “ Colonel Teddy- 
ism,” said Manning. “It’s a sort of reaction, against 
everything being too easy and tod safe.” 

“It’s got its anti-decadent side,” said Mr. Direcfc. 

“ If there is such a thing as decadence,” said Mr. Brit- 
ling. 

“ If there wasn’t such a thing as decadence,” said Man- 
ning, “we journalists would have had to invent it.” ... 

“There is something tragical in all this — what shaU 
I call it ? — Kitchenerism,’’ Mr. Britling reflected/ 
“ Here you have it rushing about and keeping itself — 
screwed up, and trying desperately to keep the country 
serew^ up. And all because there may be a war some 
day somehow with Germany. Provided Germany is insane. 
It’s that war, Tike some sort of bee in Rendezvous’ brains, 
that is driving him along the road now to Market Saffron 
-— he always keeps to the roads because they are sew^r 
— through all the dust and simshipe. Wh<m^ h 
here gossiping. . . . 

“And you know, I don’t see that war coming,” said 
Mr. Britling. “ I believe Rendezvous sweats in^yain. 1 
can’t believe in that war. It has held pfif iFpr IKyty years. 
It may hold off forever.” 

He nodded his head towards the German tutor, who had 
come into view across the lawn, talking profoundly with 
Mr. Britling’s eldest son. 

“Look at that pleasant person. There he is — EcJit 
Deutsch — if anything ever was. Look at my son there! 
I)o you see the two of them engaged in mortal combat ? 
The things too ridiculous. The world grows sane. They 
may fight in the Balkans still ; in many ways the Balkan 
States are in the very rear of civilisation ; but to imagine 
decent <K)untries like this or Germany going back to blood- 
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shed! iN'o. . . . When I see Eend^TOUs keeping it up 
and keeping it up, I begin to see just how poor Germany 
must be keeping it up, I begin to realise how sick Ger- 
naany must be getting of the high road and the dust and^ 
heat and the everlasting drill and restraint. ... My 
heart goes out to the South Geim^s. _ _ Old here 

always reminds me of Austria^v .^Thmk of Germany com- 
ing like Kendezvous on a Sunday morning, and looking 
stmly over Austrians fence. ‘ Come for a good hard walk, 
man. Keep Fit.^ ...” 

But suppose this Balkan trouble becomes , i^oute^ said 
Manning. 

^^It hasn^t; it won^t. Even if it did we shoidd keep 
out of it.” 

^^But suppose Eussia grappled Austria and Germany 
flung hersdf suddenly upon France — perhaps taking 
Belgium on the way.” 

^^Oh! — we should fight. Of course we should fight- 
Could any one but a congenital idiot suppose we shouldn't 
fight? They know we should fight. • They aren’t alto- 
gether idiots in Germany. But the thing’s absurd. Why 
should Germany attack Franco? It’s here 

took a hatchet suddenly and assailed EdiA.l. . just 

the dreanpL of their military journalists. It’s such school- 
boy nonsense. Isn’t that a beautiful pillar rose ? Edith 
only put it in last year. . . . I hate aH this tdk of w^^^ 
and rumours of wars. ... It’s wp^ed all my life. And 
it gets worse and it gets emptier every year. . . 

§ 2 

Now just at that moment there was a Ipud report, . . . 

But neither Mr. Britling nor Mr. Manning nor Mr. 
Direck was interrupted or incommoded, in the lightest de^ 
gree by that report. Because it wa^ top far off oyer 
curve of this round world to be either heard 
Matching’s Easy. Nevertheless it was a very loud report. 
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It oe(nirred at open space a rivbr that ran throi^h 
a cramped Oriental city, a city spiked witli Tvliite minarete 
and girt about by bare bills under a blazing afternoon sky. 
It came from a black parcel that tbe Ap^duke rrancis 
Eerdinand of yiS'^bstria, with great pfe^ mind, bad 
just flung out from tbe open bood of bis automobile, where, 
tossed from the side of ibe quay, it had descended a few 
seconds before. It e^loded as it touched the cobbled 
road just under the front of the se<»nd vebicle in .the 
procession, and it blew to pieces the front of the automo- 
bile and injured tbe aide-de-camp who was in it and sev- 
eral of tbe spectators. Its thrower was immediately 
gripped by the bystanders. The procession stopped. 
There was a tremendous commotion a mon gst that brightly- 
costumed crowd, a hot excitement in vivid contrast to the 
Sabbath calm of Matching’s Easy. .. . 

Mr. Bribing, to whom tbe explosion was altogether in- 
audible, continued bis dissertation;upon the common-sense 
of the world and the practical security of our Western 
peace. ' ' 

Lunch w;as an ppen-aif feast again. Three visitors had 
dropped in ; they had motored down from, Ibndon piled 
up on a motorcycle and a side-car; a brother and two sis- 
ters they seemed to be, and they had apparently reduced 
hilariousness to a prineipla The rumours of coming 
hockey that had been. floating on tlie putshirts of.,Mr,_I)i:,_ 
reek’s consciousness eyer since his Sirival, thickened and 
multiplied. . . . It crept into his mind that . .he was ex- 
pected to play. ... 

He decided he would not play. He took various peo- 
ple into his confidence. He told Mr.^B|j^tling, and Mr. 
Britling said, “ We’ll make you full back, where you’ll 
get a hit how and then and not ha ve ve ry much to do. All 
you have to remember is to hit with the fla t side of your 
stick and not raise .it above your shoulders.’’ ^ He told . 
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Teddy, and Teddy said, “I strongly advise you to dress 
as thinly as you can consistently with decency, and put 
your collar and tie in your pocket before the game begins. 
Hockey is properly a winter game.” He told the maiden 
aunt-like lady wi^ the prominent nose, and she said al- 
most enviously, “ Every one here is asked to play except 
me. I assuage the perambulator. I suppose one mustn’t 
be envious. I don’t See why I shouldn’t play. I’m not 
so old as all that.” He told Hugh, and Hugh warned him 
to be careful not to get hold of one of the sprung sticks. 
He considered whether it wouldn’t be wiser to go to his 
own room and lock himself in, or stroll off for a walk 
through Claverings Park. But then ho WPnld jniss Him 
C omer, who was certain, it seemed, to come up for hockey. 
On the other hand, if he did not miss her he might make 
himself ridiculous in her eyes, and efface the effect of the 
green silk stuff with the golden pheasants. 

He determined to stay behind until she arrived, and 
explain to her that he was not going to play. He didn’t 
somehow want her to think he w as n’t perfectly fit to play. 

Hr. Carmine arrived in an automo bil e with t wo Indians 
and a gentleman who had been a prospector in Alas^, 
the family who had danced overnight at the Dower House 
reappeared, and then Hrs. Teddy, very detached with a 
special hockey stick, and Hiss Corner wh eeli ng the peram- 
bulator. Then came further arrivals. At t;hejearli.Mt. op- 
portunity Mr. Direck secured the attentiou of Hiss Comer, 
and lost his interest in any one else. 

“ I can’t play this hockey,” said Mr. Direck. “ I feel 
strange about it. It isn’t an American game. Now if it 
were baseball — — I ” 

He left her to suppose him uncommonly hot stuff at 
baseball. 

“ If you’re on my side,” said Cecily, *■ mind you pass 
to me.” 

It became evident to Hr. Direck that he w?3 gomff to 
play this hockey after all. 



“ Well,” Ke said, if IVe got to play fioi^ey, I guess 
IVe got to play hockey. But cuh’t I just get a bit of prac- 
tice spmewWe l^oipt^figsme b^nsi ” 

So Hiss Comer went off to get two sticks and a ball and 
came back to instruct Mr/ Direct SHe saiff'ffe Bad a 
good eye. The two small boys scenting play in the air 
got sticks and joined tbem. The overnight viator’s w 
appeared from the house in abbvayiated skir ts, and wear- 
ing formidable shin-guards. Wim Ber abundant fair hair, 
whicli was already breaking loose, so to speak, to join the 
fray, she looked like a short stout dis^ Valkyr. 

Her gaze 'tvas clear and ffrm. 

. ' § 4 ■ ^ 

Hockey as it was played at the Dower House at Match- 
ing’s Easy before the war, was a game cotnbining danger, 
physical exercise and kindliness in a very high degree. 
Except for the infant in the perambulator and the out- 
wardly calm but inwardly resentful Stmt, who wheeled the 
child up and down in a position of ;tdaxinram danger just 
behind the unnetted goal, every one was involved. Quite 
able-bodied people acquainted with the game played for- 
ward, the less w:ell-informed played a defensive game be- 
hind the forward line, elderly, infirm, and bulky persons 
were used diiefly as obstacles in goal. Several players 
vrore padded leg-guards, and all players were assumed 
to have them and e:q)ected to behave accordingly. 

Proceedings began with an invidious ceremony called 
picking up. This was heralded by Mr. Bfitling, clad in 
the diaphanous flannels and bearing a hockey stick, ad- 
vancing with loud shou^ to the centre ^ field. 

“Pickup! Pi<3t up! ^’echoed the young jBrftlings. 

Mr. Direck became aware of a tall, drooping man with 
long hair and long digressive le^ in still long!;er white 
flannel trousers, and a face that w;a8 somehow faniiliar, 
He was talking with affectionate intimacy to Manning, 
and suddenly Mr. Direck remembered that it was in 
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Manning's weekly paper, The Secio^rian, ia which a bitter 
caricaturist enlivened a biting text, that he had become 
familiar with the. features of Manni^ companion. It 
was Raeburn, Raeburn the insidious, Raeburn the com- 
^letest product of the party system. • • . Well, that was 
the English way. Come for the pick up! ” cried the 
^'^oungest Britling, seizing upon Mr. Direck's elbow. It 
appeared that Mr. Britling and the overnight dinner guest 
^ — Mr. Direck never learnt his nanae — wei^ up. 

Ifames were shouted. I^ll take Cecily ! ” Mr. Diredc 
heard Mr. Britling say quite early. The opposing sides 
as they were picked fell into two groups. There seemed 
to be difficulties about some of the names. Mr. Britling, 
pointing to the more powerful looking of the Indian gentle- 
men, said> You, Sir.” 

I^m going to speculate on Mr. Dinks,” said Mr. Brit- 
ling^s opponent. 

Mr. Direck gathered that Mr. Dinks was to be his 
hockey name. 

•^You^re on owr side,” said Mrs. Teddy. “I think 
you’ll have to play forward, outer right, and keep a sharp 
eye on Cissie,” 

“ Fll do what I can,” said Mr, Direck. 

. His captain presently confirmed this appointment. 

His stick was really a sort of club and the ball was a 
firm hard cricket ball, ... He resolved to be very gentle 
with Cecily, and see that she didn’t get hurC ' " 

. The sides took their places for the game, and a kind 
of order became apparent to Mr.^ Direck. In the centre 
stood Mr. Britling and the opposing captain, and the ball 
lay between them. . They were preparing to bully off ” 
and start the game. In a line with each of them were four 
other forwards. They all looked spirited and intent young 
people, and Mr. Diyeck wished he had had more exercise 
to justify his own alert appearance. Behind each ??utre 
forward hovered one of the Britling boys. Then on each 
side came a vaguer row of three backs, persons of gentler 
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disposition or riiaturer years. T]i^ included Mr. 
burn, who was considered to have ^eat natural abilities 
for hookey but little experienfia Mr. Eaebum was behind 
Mr. Pireck. Mrs. Britling was the ceutre back. Then 
in a corner of Mr. Pireck’s side was % six or 

seveti, and in the half<iircle about the a lady in a 
niotoring dust coat and a very short little man whom Mr. 
Pireck had not previously remarked. Mr. Lawrence Oar- 
mine, stripped to the braces, which were richly ornamented 
with Oriental embroidery, kept goal for our team. 

The centre forwards went through a rapid little cere- 
mony. They smote their sticks on. the ground, and then 
hit the. Sticks together. “ One,” said Mr. Britling. The 
Operation was repeated. “Two,” . . . “ Three.” 

Smack, Mr. Britling had got it and the ball had gone 
to tbe shorter and sturdier of the younge^r Britlmgs, who 
had been standing behind Mr. Pireck’s captain. Crack, 
and it was away to Teddy; smack, and it was coming right 
at Pireck. 

“ Lordy 1 ” he said, and prepared to smite it. 

Then soroething swift and blue had flashed before him, 
intercepted the baU and shot it, past him. This was Cecily 
Corner, and she and Teddy were ruiming abreast like the 

wind towards Mr. Bae bu rn. ’ 

I “ Heyi ” cried Mr. Baeburn, “ stop ! ” aniS advanced, 
as it seemed to Mr,, Pireck, with unseemly and threaten- 
ing gestures. towards ..Cissie,... . . 

But before Mr. Pireck could adjust his mind to this 
new phase of affairs, Cecily had passed the right honour- 
able gentleman with the same mysterious ease with which 
she had flashed by Mr. Pireck, and was bearing down 
Upon the miscellaneotis.. Landwehr whidi,,. formed, the ^ 
“backs” of .Mr,. ,pireck’sjide.l,, 

**You rabbit !” cried .Mr,.^^^B^^ and became ex- 

traordinarily active in pumuit, administering great lengths 
of arm and leg with a centralised efficiency he had not 
hitherto displayed. 
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Euiming hard to the help of Mr. Eaehum was the 
youngest Britling hoy, a beautiful contraist. It was like 
a puff ball supporting and assisting a conger eel In front 
of Mr. Direck the little stout man was being alert. Teddy 
was supporting the attack near the middle of the field, 
crying “ Centre t ” while Mr. Britling, very round and 
resolute, was bouncing straight towards the threatened 
goal. But Mrs. Teddy, running as swiftly as heir sister, 
was between Teddy and the ball. Whack ! the little short 
man’s stick had clashed with Cecily’s. Confused things 
happened with sticks and feety and the little short man 
appeared to be trying to cut down Cecily as one cuts down 
a tree, she tried to pass the ball to her centre forward — ■ 
too late, and then Mrs. Teddy had intercepted it, and 
was dickering back towards Mr. Britling’s goal in a 
rush in whidh Mr. Direck perceived it was his duty to 
join. 

Yes, he had to follow up Mrs. Teddy and pick up the 
ball if he had a chance and send it in to her or the captain 
or across to the left forwards, as circumstances might de- 
cide. It was perfectly clear. 

Then came his moment. The little formidably padded 
lady who had dined at the Dower House overnight, made 
a ^lant attack upon Mrs. Teddy. Out of the confusion 
of this clash the ball spun into Mr. Direck’s radius. 
Where should he smite and how ? A moment of reflection 
was natural. 

But now the easy-fitting discipline of the Dower House 
style of hockey became apparent. Mr. Direck had last 
observed the tall young Indian gentleman, full of vitality 
and anxious for destruction, far away in the distance on 
the opposing right wing. But now, regardless of the more 
formal methods of the game, this young man had resolved, 
without further delay and at any cost, to hit the ball hard, 
and he was travelling like some Asiatic typhoon with an 
extreme velocity across the remonstrances of Mr. Britling 
and the gener^ order of his side. Mr. Direck became 
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aware of him just before Kis imjpact 
of collision from which Mr. l^ireck emerged with a feel- 
ing that one side of his face was permaneiitly flattened, 
but still gallantly resolved to hit th^ jeomparatively le- 
thargic ball. He and the staggered but resolute Indian 
clashed sticks again. And Mr. Direct had the ^t of^t. 
Years of experience cpuldh?!; have pf oducetTa^etter pass 
to the captain. ... 

Good pass!” 

Apparently from one of the London visitors. 

But this was some game ! 

The ball executed some rapid movements to and fro 
across the field. Our side was pressing hard. There was 
a violent convergence of miscellaneous backs and suchlike 
irregulars upon the threatened goal. Mr. Britlin^s dozen 
was rapidly losing its disciplined order. One of the sid^^ 
ear ladies and the gallant Indian had shifted their activi- 
ties to the defensive back, and with them was a spectacled 
gentleman waving his stick, high above all recognised 
rules. Mr. Direck’s captain and both Britling boys hur- 
ried to join the fray. Mr. Britling, who seemed to Mr. 
Direck to be for a captain rather too demagogic^ also ran 
back to rally his forcesby loud crl^. * Pass outwardly 1 ” 
was the burthen of his contributioii. 

The struggle about the Britling goal ceased to be a 
game and became something between: a fight and a social 
gathering. Mr. Britlih^s goal-keeper could be heard 
shouting, ^'I can’t see the hall! Lift 
crowded conflict lurched towards, the ^^al posts. ^^My 
shin ! ” cried Mr. Manning. “ Ho, you 
r Wha(^ but again whadc ! 

\Vha<^l “Ah! wowSTybu?” Whack. ^ 

“ Gk)al !” cried the side-car gentleman. 

“Goal!” cried the Britling boys. V . . 

Mr. Manning^ as^ goal-keeper, went to recover the 
ball, but one of the Britling boys politely ahtiei^^ 
him 
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The crowd became inactive, and then began to drift 
back to loosely conceived positions. 

“It’s no good swarming into goal like that,” Mr. Brit- 
ling, with a faint asperity in his voice, explained to his 
followers. “ We’ve got to keep open and not crowd eadh 
other.” 

Then he went confidentially to the energetic young 
Indian to make some r^strictiye explanation of his activi- 
ties. 

Mr. Direck strolled back towards Cecily. He was very 
warm and a little blown, but not, he felt, disgraced. He 
was winning. 

“ You’ll have to take your coat off,” she said. 

It was a good idea. 

It had occurred to several people and the boundary line 
was already dotted with , hastily discarded jackets and 
wraps and so forth. But the lady in the motoring dust 
coat was buttoning it to the chin. 

“ One goal love,” said the, minor Britling boy. 

“ We haven’t b^un yet. Sunny,” said Cecily. 

“ Sonny ! That’s American,” said , Mr. Direck. 

“ Ho. We call him Sunny Jfim,” said Cecily. 

They’re bullying off again.” 

“ Sunny Jim’s American too,” said Mr. Direck, return- 
ing to his place. ... 

The struggle was resumed. And soon it became eleav 
that the first goal was no earnest of Ihe quality of the 
struggle. Teddy and Cecily formed a terribly efficient 
combination. Against their brilliant rushes, supported in 
a vehement but effective manner by the Indian to their 
right and guided by loild shoutings from Mr. Britling 
(centre), Mr. Direck and the side-car lady and Mr. Bae- 
bum stru^led in vain. One swift advance was only 
eh^ed by the dust cloak, its folde held the ball until help 
arrived ; another was countered by a tremendous swipe of 
Mr. Baebum’s that sent the baB,„ within , ,an^^m 
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youngest Britliu^s head anH^ rT^t ihe field ; tibe 

third resulted in ,a swift pass from Cebily to the elder Brit- 
ling son away on her right, and he shot the goal neatly 
and swiftly through the lattice of Mr. ITawrence Car- 
mine’s defensive movements. And after that yery rapidly 
came another goal for Mr. BritliUg’s side and then an- 

' other. . . , 

Then Mr. Bntlihg cried out that it w;aa^ Half Tlm^ 
and explained to Mr. Direck that whenever 
to three goals they considered it was half time and had 
five minutes’ rest and changed sides. E veryhody was very 
hot and happy, except the lady in the dust cloak who was 
perfectly cool. In everyhod^s eyes shone the ^ of 
battle, and not a shadow disturhed the hrightness of the 
afternoon for Mr. i)ireek except a certain imspoken anxiety 

about M^r. Baehum’s trovers. . . . . 

You see Mr. Difeck haA never seen Mr. BaeBurn be- 
fore, and knew nothing about his trousers. 

They appeared to be coming down. 

To begin with they had been rather loose over the feet 
and turned up, and as the game progressed, fold after 
fold of concertina-ed flannel gathered about his ankles. 
Every now and then Mr. Raebum would seize the oppor- 
tunity of some respite from the game to turn up a fresh 
six inches or so of this accumulation. : Kamrally Mr. Di- 
reck expected this policy to end unhappily. . He did 
not know that the flamiel trousers of Mr. Raeburn were 
like a river, that they could come down forever and still 
- remain inexhaustible. . . . . _ 

He had visibhs S innocence being 

Buddehly blasted by a monstrous disaster. . . . 

Apart from this worry Mr. Direek was as happy ns any 

■ on'e there I . ' 

Berhaps these apprehensions affected his game. At any 
rate he did nothing that pleased him in the second half, 
Cecily daubed all over him and round and about him, and 
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in the course of ten Imn^tes her si de had won t he tw o ye- 
maining goals with a score of Ei^Oi©*? five goaIs~is 
“game” by the standards of Matching’s Easy. 

And then with the very slightest of delays these in- 
satiable people picked up again. Mr. Pireck slipped away 
and returned in a white s i l k , e l^irt, tennis trousers and a 
belt. This time he and Cecily were on the same side, 
the Cecily-Teddy combination was broken, and he it 
seemed was to take the place of the redoubtable Teddy 
on the left wing with her. 

This time the sides were b^etter chosen ^ 
long, obstinate, even game. One-One. One-Two. One- 
Three. (Half Time.) Two-Three. Three all. Eour- 
Three. Four all. . . . 

By (this time Mr. Pireck was beginning to master the 
simple strategy of the sport. He was also beginning .to 
master the fact that Cecily was the quickest, nimblest, 
most indefatigable player on the field. He scouted for 
her and passed to her. He developed tacit understanii- 
ings with her. Ideas of protecting her had gone to the 
four winds of Heaven. , Against them Teddy and a side- 
car girl with Eaebum in support made a memorable strug^ 
gle. Teddy was as quick as a.cat, . “ Four-Three ’yqok<^, , 
like winning^ but then Teddy and the tall Indian and 
Mrs. Teddy pulled square. They almost repeated this 
feat and won, but Mr. Manning saved the situation with 
an immense oblique hit' that sent the ball to Mr. Pirwk. 
Hie ran 'V'dth the ball up to Kaeburn and then dodged a^ 
passed to Ceeilyi There was a lively stniggle to the left ; 
the ball was; hit oiit hy Mr. Eaeburn and thrpvm in by a 
young Britling; lost by the forwards and rPPP 3 P®d, hy the 
padded lady. Forward again! This time will do it! 

Cecily away to the left had worked round Mr . Bae buim 
once more. Teddy, realising that things were serious, 
was tearing back to attads her. 

Mr. Pireck supported with silent intentness. “ Cen- 
tre 1 ” cried Mr. Britling. “ Cen-tre! ” 
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*‘ Mr. !Dire^'. ” eanie her voice, full of con fldei icc. ( Of 
such moments is the heygic life.) The "Ball shot behind 
the hurtling Teddy. Mr.^Bfre^ stopped it with his foot, 
a trick he had just learnt from the eldest Britling son. 
He was neither slow nor hasty. He was in* the half-circle, 
and the way to the goal was barred only by the dust-cloak 
lady and Mr. Lawrence 0 He made as if to shoot 

. to Mr. Cai^ine's left and then smacked the ball, with the 
swiftness of a serpent’s stroke, to his right. 

He’d done it! , Mr. Oarmine’s stick and feet were a 
■yard away. 

Then hard on this wild triumph came a flash of horror. 
One can’t see everything. His eye following the hall’s 
trajectory. ... 

Directiy in its line of flight was the perambulator. 

The ball missed the 1^ of the lady with the noble nb^ 
by a kind of imracle, hit and glanced off the wheel of the 
perambulator, and went spinning into a tKnder jd anti 
rhinums. ■ ... , .,'^..1 .^,'1. 

“ Good ! ” cried Cecily. Splendid shot 1 ” 

He’d shot a goal. He’d done it well, ^e perambu- 
lator it seemed didn’t matt^. Though apparently the im- 
pact had awakened the baby. In the margin' of his con- 
sciousness* 'WS‘“the figure of Mr. Britling remarking ; 
“Aunty. You really mustn’t wheel the peratnbulator — 
/ust' there.” . ' 

“ I thought,” said the aimt, indicating the goal posts 
by a facial movement, “ that Ihose two sticks would be a 
sort of protection. ... Aah t Bid they then ? ” 

■ Hever" mind that, . . . 

“ That’s " said one of the junior Britiihgs to 

Mr. Hireek with a note of high appreciation, and the whole 
party, relaxing and crumpling like a lowered flag, moved 
toward®. +bpi house “.nd tea 
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play some more after tea,” said GecUy. “It 
'will be cooler then.” 

“ My word, Pm beginning to like it,” said Mr. Direck. 

“ You^re going to play very well,” ^e said. 

And such is Ae magic of a game that Mr. Direck was 
humbly proud and grateful for her praise, and trotted 
along by the side of this creator who had revealed her- 
self so swift and resolute and clecisive,?full to overflowing 
of the mere pleasure of just trotting along by her side. 
And after tea, which was a large confused affair, enlivened 
by wonderful and entirely untruthful reminiscence^ of the 
afternoon by Mr. Raeburn, they played again, wifh fewer 
ineffilcients and greater ^ill and swiftness, and Mr. Di- 
reck did such quick and intelligent things that everybody 
declared that he was a hockey player straight from heaven. 
The dusk, which at last made the position of the ball too 
speculative for play, came all too soon for him. He had 
played in six games, and he knew he would he as stiff as 
a Dutch doll in the morning. But he was very, very 
happy. 

The rest of the Sunday evening was essentially a sequel 
to the hockey. 

Mr. Direck changed again, and after using some embro- 
cation that Mrs. Britling recommended very strongly, 
came down in a black jacket and a cheerfully ample hlads: 
tie. He had a sense of physical well-being such as he had 
not e:^erienced smce he came aboard the liner at New 
York. The curious thing was t^ was not quite the 
same sense of physical well-being that one had in Amerie% 
That is bright and clear and a little dry, this was — hu- 
mid. His mind quivered contentedly, like sunset midges 
over a lake — it had no hard bright flashes — and his body 
wanted to sit about. His sense of intimacy with Cecily 
increased each time he looked at her. When she met his 
eyes she smiled. caught her style now, he felt; he 



attempted no tabife'‘^aplijmeiat$ a^ 
at hookey and fiadrlmton^^ After sdppfer Mr. Britlmg re- 
newed Ms sn^estion of an automobile excursion' bn the 
■■■Monday. ■ ■ ■■■■■:■,,.:....■ 

: ^ There’s nothing to take you back toXondpn,’’ said Mr. 
Briffing, “ and we could just hunt about the district with 
the littie old ca^ an^ everything you 

Mr, Birei^^^ not hesitate tbree seconds, He thought 
of Gladys ; he thought of Miss Oeoily Obrher. -r - 
, / “ Welh indeed,” he said, ‘^if it isn’t burthening you, if 
I’in not being any sort of inconvenience here f or another 
night, I’d be really very glad indeed of the opportunity 
of going around and seeing all these anciittt places. . . 

The ^te^spapers CsW 6 ' 18 j^ nin^, and were 

fail of the Sarajevo Murders. Mr. Bireck ot the Daily 
C’h/rqmcXB and found quite a: i^^ headli/jes for a Brit- 

i^'paper. " " ' ■' ^.'.,'.'.' 1 .^ 

“ Who’s this Archdukejl’’ Ih® asked, “ anyhow ? And 
Vffhere is this Bosnia I I thought it was a part of Turkey.” 

It’s in Austria,” said Ti^dy. 

It’s in the middle a^,” said Mr. Britling. ‘‘^‘Wh^ 
' toi'odd, pertinaceous business it si^ms to have b^n. First 
one bomb, then another ; then finally the man witli the 
pistol, ’^ile w w^ about the rose garden. 

It’s like sptttething out of ‘ The Priagis^ of Zenda.”^ 

T Ble^e,” said Herr M^WricH. 

M^ 

‘^'V^' not thijs generdly auCct Enuopean' politics ? 

‘fi, don’t Perhaps it wiH.” 

“ It says in the paper that Serbia has sent those bombs 
to ! Sarajevo.” .. ■: ■ ■■.■■.;::.;. 

“It’s like pother world,” said Mr. Britlm over Ms 
paper. “Assassination as a political method. Can you 
imagine 'anything of the sort happening 'nowadays west 
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of the Adriatic ? Imagine some o^e jasspi^ti the 
American Vic^Pj^id^t, and the fcombs fang at once 
ascndbed ^ the^ a^ * , . We take our poli- 

tics more sadly in ffie^W^tr • . Wdn^t you haye another 
egg, Direck? ” 

Please! Might this not lead to a war ? ^ 

^^I don't think sp^ Austria threatiSa Serbiar^ut 
she doesn't want to provoke a conflict with Eussi^. It 
would be going too near thp powder magazine. But it's 
all an extraordinary business.'? 

But if she did Herr Heinrich persiste^^^^ 

She won't . . . Some years I used to believe in 
the inevitable European war,” Mr. Britling explained to 
Mr. Direck, but it's been threatened so long that at 
last I've lost all belief in it. The Powers wrangle and 
threaten. They're far too cautious and civilised to let the 
guns go off. If there was going to he a war it would 
have happened two years ago when the .Balkan League fell 
upon Turkey. Or when Bulgaria attacked Serbia. 

Herr Heinrich reflected, and received thpse conclusidhs 
with an esj)Tession of respectful edificatipn,^^ 

“ i am naturally anxious,” he said, because I am tak- 
ing tickets for my holidays at an Esperanto Conference 
at Boulogne.” 

There is only one way to master such a thing as driv- 
ing an automobile,” said Mr. Britling outside his front 
door, as he took his place in the driver's seat, and that 
is to resolve that from the first you will take no ridss. 
Be slow , if you like. Stop and think when you are in 
doubt. But do nothing rashly, permit no mistakes.” 

It sewied tp Mr, Bireck as he took his seat beside his 
host that this was aduiii^ahle doctrine. 

They started out of the g^tes with an extreme delihera- 
tipn. Indeed^ tro stopped dead in the act of tum- 

. in^? into the rpad, "a^ the en^ne had tP be rest^rted^ ^ ’ 



' " ■ EiTTEKfil 
“ You Viufl lauglT at 

T€®oived to have no blundesTf this tune/' 

“ i don’t laugh at you. H’s excellent,” said llirT YTi-^ 

. reck. ...... ..... .... , , 

“ It’s the right way,” said 3k&. BritlingV Oare ^ oh - - 

damnl I’ve stopped the engine agaiK." " !^^ 
so! — Gaxe, I was saying ^'asd calm.” 

Bon’t think I want to hurry you,” said Mr. Bireck. 

:«r:d^’t.”:r:;;;\';''7^ 

passed throtlgh the village at a slow, agreeatie 
pade, tooting loudly at every corner, and whenCTer a . 
pedestrian was approached. Mr. Direek was rem 
that he had still to hroa^ the lectinre project to Mr. Brit- 
ling. So much had happened--^-^-^*-;- 
The car halted abruptly and the engine stopped. 

“ I thought that confounded hen was thinTriTig of cross- 
ing the road,” said Mr. Britling. “ Instead of which Ac’s 
gone through the hedge. She certainly Zookec? this w^ 
i . . Perhaps I’m a little fussy this morning. . . I’ll 
warm up to the work presently.” 

“ I’m convinced yotiPtn’t be too careful,” Said Mr. BT- 
reck. “ And this sort of thing enables one to see the 

country better.” ' . • • . ; ... • 

Beyond the village Mr. Britling seemed to gather con- 
fidence. The pace quickened. But whenever other traffic 
or any indication of a side way appeared discretion re- 
turned. Mr. Britling stalked his si^ piosts, crawling to- 
wards them on the, belly of the lowest gear ; he drove all 
the morning like a man who is fiushing ambuscades. And 
yet accident overtook him. Por Ood demands more from” 

us than mere righteousness. / ' ; : ' ' . ■ 

He cut through the hills to Market SaSroh alon g a 
lane-road with which he was unf^amillan^^^^^^T^ to go 

up hill. He explained to Mr. Bireck hqwj adimf ably his 
^gine would climb hins nn the t^^ ■ 

They took a curve and the hill grew steeper, and Mr. 
Bireck opened the throttle. 
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They rounded another . comer, and still more steeply 
the hill rose b^ore them. 

The engine began to make a cHnking sound, and the 
car lost pace. And then Mr, Britlmg saw a pleading 
little white board Conceal^ Turn- 

ing,” For the anoment he thought a turning might be 
concealed anywhere. He threw and clapped 

on his brake. Then he repented 6i what he had, done, 
But the 'engine, after three Herculean throbs, ceased to. 
works Mr. Eritling with a convulsiye cluteh at h^^^^ 
ing wheel set the electric ^opte^^nari while one foot 
released the, clut^ again ancflthe^tE^, ^ 6^ accelerator, 
sought in vain for help. Mr. Direck felt they were going 
ba(i, back, in spite of aU this vocalisation. 
at the emergency brake. But he was too late to avoid 
misfortune. With a feeling like sitting gently in butter, 
the car sank dpjm sidew^^ and stopped with two wheels 
in the ditch. 

Mr. Britling said they were in the ditch — said it with 
quite unnecessary violence. _ 

This time two cart horses ^d a retinue of ^ 
were necessary to restore Gladys to her self-respect. ... 

After that they drove on to Market Saffron, and got 
there in time for lunch, and after lunch Mr. Direck es^- 
plored the church and the churchyard and the parish reg- 
ister. ... 

After lunch .Mr. became more cheeiful about 

1:13 driving. The road from Market Saffron to Blandish, 
v/iience one turns off to JM^^ Easy, is the London 

and Norwich .high road; it is an old Koman Stsme Stre^^^ 
and very straightforward and honest in its stretches. _Tqu 
can see the cross roads half a and th© low hedges 

give you .np d a surprise. Everybody is dieered 

by such a road, and everybody drives more confidently 
and quickly, and Mr, Britling particularly was heartened 
by it and gradually let out Gladys from the almost t^^ssive , 
restriction that had hitherto marked the “On a 
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road like tSii nojtESg caiTfiappen,” aaii 
IJiilOss yoTi broke an asle pr burst a 
.^ pireek. ^ vv-.i/...,-..:- 

‘‘ STy man at Matcbing’s £a^^ careful in bis 

inspection,” said Mr. Briiling, putting the accelerator -well 
down and watching the speed indicator creep from forty 
to forty-five. “He went oyer the car not a week ago. 
■And it’s not one month pld — iu use that ia” 
j Yet soime^ing did happen. 

It Vas as they swept by the picturesque ' walls under 
the big old trees that encircle Brandisniead Par k . It was 
nothing but a slight miscalculation of 
of themi and well to the left, rode a postman on a bicycle ; 
towards them, with that curious: effect of implacable fury 
jjecuiiar to inotor cycles, came a motor cyclist. Hirst Mr. 
Britling thought iliat he would not pass between these 
two, then he decided that he would hurry iipnsud do so, 
then he reverted to his former decisiou, and then it seemed 
tp hini that he was going"# fast that he niust inevitably 
run down the postman. His instinct hot to do that pullS 
the ear sharply across the path of the motor cyclist. Oh, 
lUy Gfedf” cried Mr. lBritlmg "“ ” trosted his 

wheel over and distributed his feet among his levers de- 
mCntedly. .. ; 

He^ formed idea of getting across 

right ih front of the moto r cyclist, and then they were 
going down the hriSf ^asSy slope between the road and 
the wall, straight at the wall, and still at a good speed. 
The motor cyclist smacked against something and van- 
ished from the pfoblCTi. The wall seemed to rush up at 
them and then — - collapse. There was a tremendous COn- 
cussipn. Mr. Pireck gripped at his friend the emer-^ 
genOy brake, buf had <mly time to tou^ it bef^^^ 
hit against the frame of the glass wihd-#r#h, and a cur- 
tain fell upon everything. ... 

' He opened his eyes upon a broken wall, a crumpled 
ihbtor car; and an undam^^ motor cyclist in the aviator’s 



tyre,” said Mr. 
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.......... — 

cap and thin oilakin cyera llfl de ar to motor cj^elists. Mr. 
Direck stared apd ,tfee?i> stiirstunS^'^d puzzled, tried 
to raise himself. He feame awa?e of acute paim 

“Bpn?tmoyeJp?„a.]bit,” aaid ^©mpjtof “Your 

arm and side are rat her hurt. I think” ... 

;■ § s'; 

In the course of the next twelve hours Mr. Direi^ was 
to make a dispovery that was less comm.on in the days 
"before the war than it has been since. He discovert that 
even pain and injury may he vividly interesting and grati- 
fying. 

If any one had told him he was going to he stunned for 
five or six minutes, cut ahout the brow and face and haye^ 
a bone in his wrist put out, and that as a . consequence he 
would find himself pleased and exhilarated., he would have 
treated the prophecy with ridieiile; but here he was lying 
stiffly on his ba<^ with his wrist bandaged to his side and., 
flrniliTi g into the darkness even more brightly than he had 
smiled at.the Essex landscape two days before. The fact 
is pain hurts or irritates, but in itself it does not m?i.e„a, 
healthily constituted man miserable. The expectation oi 
pain, the certainty of injury may make one hopeless 
enough, the reality rouses gur resistancei Hgbody wants 
a broken bone or a delicate wrist, but very few people are 
very much depressed by getting one. People can be much 
more depressed by smoking a hundred cigarettes in three 
days or losing one per cent, of their capital. 

And everybody had been most delightful to Mr, Direck. 

He had had the monopoly of dainage. Mr. Hritling, 
holding on to the steering wheel, had. npt even been thrown 
out. “ Unless I’m internally injured,” he said, I’m 
not hurt a t all. M y liver perhaps — ^bruised a lit:... 
tie. , .. 

Gladys had been abandoned, in :the ditch, and they had 
been very kindly- brought home by a passing automobile. 



Ceiciiy Ha3 Ijeen at Db'^er Hpi^e iat now^etit o£ 
the rueful arrival. She had jegn 

carry 'mjuriea: ' She £ad Wde sympathy and helpfuluess 
more d^ightful hy e^ressed adniiration. 

•“ She’s a natural bprii nurse,” said Sr. TJirecTE, and 
then rather in the tone of one who addressed a public 
nieeting : “ But this sort of thing "brings out ialt the good 

' Ihere is in a';'mns^ 

V ■ TSie had been guite explicit to them and mo re particu- 
larly to her, wheh they told him he inn^ Say at the Bower 
House tmtil his cured. He had . Ipohed the ap- 

plicaiibh Sraight her pretty eyes. : , 

'Mf i’m to stay right here just as a consequeffice of 
that little shake up, may be for a couple of weeks, may be 
three, and if you’re coming to do a bit of a talDk tp^ 
ever and again, then_I tell you I don’t calFthis a iniSEor- 
tune. it isn’t a misfortiine. It’s right dpwn sheer good 
luck; .. *. . 

" : ■ now he lay as straight as a mummy, with his soul 
jffled ydth ra mental peace. After 

niohths of distress and Cph^ he’d got straight agaih. 
He was in tW good story, bright and 

clean, He knew just exactly what he wanted. 

I “ After all,” he said, “ it’s true- Bieie’s idea^^^^ 
'an ideal, "^y, I lored hpr before evCT I set eyes 
on Mamie, I loved her before I was put into pants. 
That Old portrait, iJiere It was pomtmg m . . . 

It^s ’ afi^ty. . . • it’s natural selection^^^ 

^ Well, I don’t hnow what 3ie tM yet, hut 

I do hiow very well what she’s ^o^to l^ink oi nie. She’s 
got to thinh at! t^^^ 

of my body making her do it. ^ . . i ... 

“ I’d a sort of feeling it was right to ^ in that old 

autonipbile. ■ ^ _ .■ ; , 

“ Bay what you l^e, t here’s a Guudapice. • • •” 

He smiled confidentially at the darkness as if they 
fih«iTed ® se<^et. 



CHAPTEE THE EOPETH 

atE. BSITMITG pr SOLIXOQTJY 

§ 1 

Veet different from Ae painful contentoent^ 
bruised and fiireck was the state of 

of his Tinwounded hpst. He’ ^ but sleep- 

less without exaltatiom The day had been too much for 
him altogether; his head, to borrow an admirablej^m 
can es^ression, was “busy.” 

How busy it was, a whole chapter will be needed to 
describa ... 

The impression Mr. Britling had made upon Mr. Di- 
reck was one of indefatigable happiness. But there were 
times when Mr, Btitling was called upon to pay for his 
general cheerful afrtiyity in lump sums of bitte r sorrow. 
There were nights — and especially after seasons pi e?- 
cieptional excitement and nervous activity — when ihe 
reckoning would be presented and Mr. Britling would 
welter prostrate and groaning under a stonhy ^y of un- 
happiness — active insatiable unhappiness — a beating 
with rods. 

The sorrows of the sanguine temperament are briirf but 
furious; the world khovra little of them, ^e world has 
no hped to reckon mih them. They cause ho suicidesjmd^^ 
few crimes. They hurry past, smiting at their victim as 
they go. STone the less they are misery. Mr. Britling 
in these moods did not perhaps experience the grey and 
hopeless desolations of the melancholic nor thp red damna- 
tion of the choleric, but he saw a world that bristled with 
misfortune and error, with poisonous thorim and tiraps 
swampy places and incurable blunderings. An tdhaost in- 



Supportable remorse for being Mr. Briiling would pursue 
bim justifying itself upon a. Hundred cpunte. , , . 

revived again that bittei* question of a tHou- 
saUd; wd pue unhappy nights why was he sueh a fopl t 
Spcdi a Hasty fpol ? P^y couldn’t he look b^ore He leapt ? 
__l^y did he ti^e risks ? Why was He always so ready to 
■Set upon the supposition that aU was^^ go well ? 

(He might as well have aBked why he Had quick brown 

; ^ he adhered to toe resolution 

of fhe early morning ? He had begun with an extremity 
■■..pf.paution,. . .. .■ . ■ .r 

It ws a toaracteristic of these moqds of 
that Jbey produced a physical restlessness. He kept on 
ttiJuing over and then turning over a^in, and sitting up 
and lying hackj, like a martyr on a gridiron. . . . 

This "was just the latest instance of a life-long trouble. 
Wifl there ever a sort of, ^^m are 

quick and his acts slow?; I'h^ indeed 
formidable heiug* Mr. BritliU^s thoughts vrere qurUk 
aud sanguine and his actions even more eager than his 
thoughts. Already while he was a young marrMr. Brit- 
iiiig had found his acts elbow their way throng the hurry 
of his ideas and precipitate humiliations.^ before his 

rOasoi^ wUtb marshalk^ his resoTutlons wer e for med. He 
had attempted a toousand remonstrances t^to himse lf; 
he had sought to remedy toe defects in his pvm character 
by written inscriptions in his hedroom and m^ 
inside His watch case, , “ Keep steady t ” "was oue of toiem. 
^^‘Keep the End in ^ew?’ And, “ Go steadfastiyjTcoKe^ 
rently, continuously; only so can you go where you will.” 
In distrusting all Impulse, scrutinising all imaginatioh, he 
was persuaded lay £ia one prospect of escape from the 
sUrprise of countless miseries Othorwise he danced 
■'amorg glass bombs and harbed’wife._^_.' _ . -i, 

Th«re had he*^ a wHsti he QOuld e'toQrt, h’iuselr 
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to such funjiamentd charge and go through phases of 
the severest dispipliue. -Always at last to be taken by suiv 
prise from some unexpected quarter. At last he had 
ceased to hope for any triumph so radical. He had been 
content to bdieye i^at in r^ent years age and a gathering 
habit of wisdom had somewh^ his leaping pur- 

pose. That if he hadn^t oyercome^e had at least to a 
certain extent minimised it. But thislast 
the worst. To charge through this patient world with — 
how much did the car weigh ? A ton certainly and per- 
haps moror^ reckless of every risk. Not only to himself 
but others. At this thought, he clutched the steering wheel 
again. Once more he saw ^e bept^h^^ of the endangered 
cyclist, once more he fdt raSier saw ffie seething ap- 
proach of the motor .bicycle, and then througli a long in- 
stant he drove helplessly at the wall. ... 

Hell perhaps is only one such incident, indefinitely 
prolonged. ... 

Anjdhing might have been there in front of hiim _^d 
indeed now, out of the dreamland to which hejepuld not. 
escape something had come, sometKihgTtEaf scfeani^ 
sharply. . • . 

Good God ! he cried, “ if I had hit a child ! I might 
have hit a child ! -^ The hypotibesis flashed into being 
with thought, tried to escape and was caught. It was 
characteristic of Mr. Brxtling^s nocturnal imagination that 
he should individualise this child quite sharply as rather 
plain and slender, with reddish Tiair, staring eyes, and its 
ribs crashed in a vivid and dreadful manner, pinned 
against the wall, mixed up with some bricks, only to be 
extracted, oh! horribly, 

. But this was not fair! He had hurt no .chUd 
had merely pitched out Mr. Dijreek and broken hm 
arm. . . . 

It wasn’t his .merit that j&ejdb^d hadn’t been there! 

The child might have been ^ere ! / ' 

Mata 



& staring iii d^pair as ' ^ God 

might stare at many a thing in this amaziTTg iinfve»iaip> 
staring at the Ettle victim his imagination had caUed into 
heing only to destroy. ; . . 

■ he Ead not craved a child oi^ei!^ Such 

things happened. Viearibusly at any rate he had crushed , 
many children. . . . . 

W 

And suddenly all the pain and destruction an|t rempise 
of all the accidents in the vy^^prld dl^cendedrupbh BHt^ 
Khg;'' 

Jso longer aid ne why am I such a fool, but why 
are; we aJ^l such became Man on; &e 

bile of ciyilisation, crushing his thousands daily in bis 
headlong and yet aimless career. . . . : 

; That was a trick of Mr. Britlin^s mindr ^ ttua 
tendency to spread outward from himsdf to generaK^^ 
iai^ek M minds are like tbat nowadays. He was 
npt so completely indiyidualised as people are supposed to 
be, indiyidualised-^ m in our stories, in our 

indiral Judgments. He tad a vicarious factor. He co^d “ 
slip from concentrated reproaches to the liy^esTrenSra^ 
for himself Jts ^T Automobilist ip.. or fbrlLini- 

self as K^iand, or" for rcinbrse 

for smashing his guest and his automobile te cbidd p^^ 
by what was for him the most imperceptible of transitions 
to rpmorse for every accident that Has eveF biapp^^ 
thrpu^ the error of an automobMist since autamoH^^ 
beg^an. All that long succession of blunderers; bw^o 
Britling. Or rather Mr. BritBhg becanie alt yaS 
'succession^pf bluuderer^;;-;’ 

Those ■fluc^ lapses from ihdiyiduatibh ; 

Birifling a perplexity to mauy ^ho judged bidy b^^^ 
old personal standards. At times he seemed a monster of 
cantankerous self-righteousness, whom nobody could please 
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pr satisfy, but indeed when be wa^s most pitiless about the 
faults of his race or nation he was really reproaching him- 
self, and wnen he seemed m introspective 

and sdfKjeoatred he was himself for a 

cine to that same cpnfusion of purposes that waste the hope 
apd strength of humanity. And npw through the busy 
distresses of the night it would have perplexed a watchipg 
angel to have drawn the line and shp^ when^Ifc . 

was grieving for his own loss an4,hnmUiati^^ 
he was grieving for these common, 
which he had sp jarge a share. 

And this, double by which a con- 

centrated and individualisie^ '^SntKn^^ did but present a 
larger impersonal Britling beneath, carried with it a 
duplication of Ms cpnscie^^ sense of responsibility. 
To his personal conscience he was answerablb^fo^ 
vate honour and his debts a,nd the 
made and so on, but to his impersonal conscience he was 
answerable for the whole world. The world. frona^^Jb^ 
latter point of view was his e^. He. had a suSc^nsmous^ 
delusion that he had lai^^^ bad a subconscious fus- 

picion that he bad leit it^pool anHjb^ S® 

had an urgency to incubate it. 

of his talk was largely due to that persuasion, it was a 
perpetual attempt to spread his m®tal f eath^ 

task brfoi^ him. . v .v 

■■ § 3 ^ ■ 

After this muph of ^ it is possible to go on^- 

to the task which pr^^ brought Mr. Direck to Match- ;, 
in^s Easy, the task that. Massachusetts society had sent 
him upon, the task of organising the mental unyeiling of 
Mr. Britling. Mr. Direpk saw Mr. BritU^ only in the 
daylight, and with an increasing distra^ipn of the atten- 
tion towards Miss Cecily Corner. We may see him ratber 
more clearly in the darkness, without any distraction ex- 
cept his own. 



^ (Jiaclys was not only the source 

of a series of reproaches and remorses directly axisin^Out 
of the smash; it had also a mde system of collater^ conr _ 
se<iti6ii<3®B,*^hich were siso banging and Blundering lEheif 
way through the Britlihg inihm It was extraordinarily 
inconvement in quite another direetion that tKe au tom o* 
bile should' ^ destroyed. If upset ceffaih pahs of Mr. 
Bntling’s in ia ‘dirwtion growing right out from all the 
Bower House world in which Mr. Bireck supposed him 
to he completely set and rooted^ There wer e certain mat^ 
ters from which Mr. Bf ffling had Hee^i averting bis mind 
most prenuousiy throhghout the w^eek-ehd. How, th^ 
Was hd at^rting his mind any more. 

Mr. Bfitling was entangled in a love’ aSaif. If yasj~ 
to he e^f, and disregarding minor affinities, his eighth 
love aifair. ^d the so soon as he;could ^ 

drive if efficiently, was to have played quite a solvent and 
eohclusive part in certain entangled complications of this 
relationship. 

A man of lively imagination and quick impulses natu- 
rally has love affairs as h© drives himself through life, just 
as he naturally has accidents if he drives an antomohilA^ 

And the peculiar relations that ^^isted^^T^^ 

Brifling and Mrs. Britlmg tended inevitahly to maK"th^ 
lov;© affairs frpuhleMme, undignified and futile. Espe- 
cially when they were viewed from the point of view of 

insomnia,. _ -.I. 

' Mr. Bfifliny's firerm^ been a passidnately 

happy one. His swbnd was hy comparison a marriage " 
in nentral tint. There is much to he said for that ext reme 
Oathblic theory which wbMd msffie m^ merely 

lifelong hut eternal. Certainly MnTBritling wbnld have 
been a finer if hot a happier if his sehtimehtal 

exastence could have died with his fir^ wife or continu ed 
only in his love for their son. H©”had" mamed^ m 
glow of youth, he had had two years of clean and simpe 
loving, helping, qnarrelTing and the happy ending of quar^ 
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lels. Something went out of him into all that, which 
could not be renewed again. In his first extremity of 
grief he knew that perfectly well — and then afterwards 
he forgot it. 'WTiile there is , life fhere . is iinagination, 
which mates and forgets mid goes on. 

He met Edith under circumetancee that did .not, in Spy 
way recall his lost Mary. He met her, as people say, 
“ socially ” ; Mary, on the other hand, had been a girl at 
Hewnham while he was a fellow of Pembroke, and there 
had been, something of accident and something of furtive- 
ness in their iuclg^ discovery of each other. There had 
been a flush in it; there was dash in it. Bu t Edith he 
saw and chose and had to woo. There w^ no rushing to- 
gether; there was solicitation.^ and asseht. Edith was a 
Bachelor of Science of l^ndpn Uni^^^ and several 
thiTiga like that, and she looked upon the universe under 
her broad forehead and broad-waving brown hair with 
qmet watchful eyes that had nothing whatever to hide, a 
thing so incredible to M*”- Britling that he had loved, and , 
married her very largely for the serenity of her mystery. 
And for a time after their marriage he sailed over those 
brown depths plumbing furiously. 

' Of course he did not, make hjs fonner passion for Mary 
at aU clear to her. Indeed," ^ile he*^^^^^ wimiing Edith 
it was by no means clearjo himgelf.^ was making a 
new emotional drama, and consciously and subcohsciously 
he dismissed a hundred reminiscences that sought tp in- 
vade the new experience, and which, would have been out 
of key with iti And without any deliberate intention to 
that effect he created an atmosphere between himself and 
Edith in which any discussion of reduced to a 

Tvn'T^iTnnTTij and in which Hugh was accepted rather than 
explained. He contrived to believe that ^e understood 
all sorts of unsayable things ; he invented miracles of quite 
uncongenial mute mutuality. , • • . 

It. was over the chess-board that they first began to dis- 
cover their extensiyq. difficulties of sympathy. Mr. Brit- 



li^s play was charactefised ty a superficial brilliaiicej 
iUuch generosily and extreme unsoundnefes; he always 
inoyed dir^tly his opponent had done so 7-- and then re^ 
fleeted on ihe situa.tion. His reflection was c om tngni.y 
niuch wiser lhan his moves. Tlirs.TBritlin^^ as it were, 
a natural antagonist to her husband; she was as calm ^ 
he was irritable. She was never in ai huriy to mbye^ and 
neyei? disposed to make a concession. _Quietly, steadfastly, 
by caution and deliberation, witEbut sj^ndour, without 
error^ she had beaten him at chess until it led to s^^ 
dreadful fits of anger that he had to renounce the game 
altogether. After every such occasion;: lie would be at 
gteat pains to explain that he bad merely been angry v/ith 
himseK. Nevertheless he felt, and would not let himself 
thiiik (while she concluded from: 'inmd heated 
phrases), that that was not the complete truth abbuf the 
^cfutbreak. -1. ■ . ; 

Slowly they got through the concealrnents ol that spe- 
cious , explanation. Temperamentally they were incom- 
patible. 

They were profoundly incompatible. In all things she 
was defensiye. She neyer came out; never once had she 
suiTrised him' halfway upon the road to Her. 
go all the way to her and knock and ring, and then she 
answered faithfully. She never surprised him even by 
uiikihdhess. if he Im she would bind it ;up 

very skilfully and healihgly,1but unless he told he r she 
never discovered he had a cut finger. Hie was amazed 
did riot know of it before if happened. He piped and 
she did not dance. That became the formula^^of Eis ^iev- 
ance. For several ubhappy years; She thwa^^ Elm’ and 
disappointed hini, while he filled her with dumb inexpli- 
cable distresses. He hadbe^ at first so gay an activity, 
and then he was shattered; fragments of him were still 
ais gay and attractive as ever, but between were outbreaks 
of anger, of hostility^ of something very like mali^ity. 
Only very slowly did they realise ■ffie truth of dieir rela- 
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tioiisliip and adinit to themselves that the ’fine hud of Ipye 
between them had failed to fiower, and only after long 
years were they able to delimit bpxuidaries w^ 
had imagined union, and to become ^ K it had 
been reasonably possible for them to part without mutual 
injury and recrimination they would have done so, but 
two children presently held them, and gradually they had 
to work, out ' the broad mu tual toleration of their la^^^^ 
lations. If there was no love anH^ dS^i^t betwe^ ^em 
there w^ a read.ha]bi^^ mutual help. 

She was proud of his progress lb distinction, proud 

of each intimation of respect he, won ; she admired and 
respected his work ; she recognised that he had. spmejtnagicf 
of liveliness that was precious and 

enviable. So far as she ^c^^ him she did. And 

even when he knew that there was nothing behind it, that 
it was indeed little more mm an ini^ 
he could stffl .admire^and^ her steady dignity and 

her consistent honourableuess.^ practical capacity 
was f or ^ him_ a mat^ self-congratulatiou.. 

He marked of Ber nouseliold, her flower- 

ing borders, the prosperous high-bom roses of her garden 
with a wondering appreciation. He J^ad ney^ 
to keep any thing in order. He relied mp^e^ 
her. He ^pwed his respect for hey by a scrupulous at- 
tention to her dignity, and his confidence by a frankpr^and 
franker emotion^ neglect. Because she espresspd so lit- 
tle he succeeded jn supposing^ little, and since 

nothing had come out of the hroym d^^ he 

saw fit at last to suppose no plumb-line would eyer^fir^ 
anything there. He pursued his interests ; he reached out 
to this and that; he travell^; i^e made it a matter pf 
conscience to let him go unhampered; she felt, she thought 
^ unrecorded ; he did, and he^ expressed and rp-^ressed 
and over-expressed, and started this and that with quick 
irrepressible activity, and so there h^d 
th»»n the vflriopc^ it^m» pf the life to whose more p^ensible 




jicpid^ts XSTeat ws now for an indefinite period 
joined, 

It was in the naWre of Britling to incur things; 
it was in the nature o f foitling to establish them. 
Kr. Bribing the Bower House ^ and 

she had made it a dejightful home. He h ad disc oyefed. 
the disorderly di^ights pf mix'^ Hunday hc^ey one week- 
end at Pontings that had promised to be dull, and she had^ 
'made it an institution . . He had pome to her wii^ his 
p^han hoy and a memoiy of a passipnate flrat loss that 
sometimes, and more particularly at fi^rst, he seemed to 
haye for^tten altogether, and at other times Jfas pply too 
evidently lamenting with every fibre of his heing. She had ‘ 
taken the utmost care of the relies of Her duskily pretty 
predecessor that she found in: M abundance in 

Mr. Britlihg’s possession, and she had dpne Imr 
by heir sometimes rather incompnohensible stepsom She 
neyesr allowed herself to the state of ho? Heart to- 

wards this youngster; it ii po^hle that she did, not per- 
ceive the necessity for any such examinatipn. ., . , 

So she went thtough life/ outwardly serene and digni- 
fied, one of a great eompany of rather fastidi6us> raher 
fanenterprising wmnW who have turned for their happi- 
ness to s^ndaiy things, tP those fair inanimate things 
of household and garden which dp npt,„^ 
and rend one, to assthetici^s and delica cieS i to order and 
eePmliness. Moreover; she fp satisfaction ip tbp 

health imd welfare, ihe growto and animation of her oum 
twp little boys. And np one Jtoew, and perhaps even she 
bud contrived to forget, the pluses of aStonishmpnt and, 
disillusionment, of doubt and tears, 

that spread out throngh the years in wbieh she had slowly 
toalised that this str fitful, animated xaafi who had 
come to her, vowing' himself hers, asking for' her so :ur^ 
gently and persuasively, was ceasing, had ceased, to love 
her, that hikheart had escaped her, that s]^ had mis^^ 
she never dreamt that she had Hurt it, and that ai^r its 
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first urgent, tumultuous, incomprehensible search for her 
it had hidden itself bitterly away. . . • 


The mysterious processes of nature that had produced 
Mr. Britling had implanted in him an obstinate persuasion 
that somewhere in the world, from some human being, it 
was still possible to find the utmost satisfact^^^ 
need and craving. He coSd imagine as ex^ as wait- 
ing for him, he knew not where, a completeness of under- 
standing/ a perfection of response, that would reach all 
the gamut of his feelings and sensations from the most 
poetical to the most entiriBly physical, a beauty of relation- 
ship so transfiguring that not would she; — it went 
without saying that this completion was a woman — be 
perfectly b^utiful in its light but, what was manifestly 
more incredible, that he too would be perfectly beautiful 
and quite at his ease. . • . In her presence there could h© 
no sdf-reproaches, no lapses, no limitations, nothing hut 
happiness and the happiest activities. . . . To such a per- 
suasion half the imaginative people in the world succumb 
as readily and naturally as ducklings take to water. They 
do not doubt its truth any more than a thirsty camel doubts 
that presently it will come to a spring. 

This persuasion is as fpolish as though a camel hoped 
that some day it would drink from such a spring that it 
would never thirst again. For the most part Mr. Brit- 
ling ignored its presence m his mind, and resisted the im- 
pulses it staried. But at odd times, and more particularly 
in the afternoon and while travelling and in between 
books, Mr. Britling so far succumbed to this grange ex- 
pectation of a wonder round the cpmer that he slipped 
the anchors , of his hiimbur and self-contempt and joined 
the great cruising brotherhood of the Pilgrims of 
liOve* • #. * 

In fact-^ — though he himself had never made a reek- 




ctoi^ oif iV— lie been upon ei^t separate cmiscs.’ 
Bte was now upon the eigt ... 

Bbtu^n these various" took hiin 

round and about the world, so to spoah^ they cast him 
av^^ oh tropical beaches, they left him dismasted on deso- 
late seas, they involved the most startling interventions 
and the lUOst inconvenient consequences — there were in-" 
terludes of penetrating philosophy. For sonae yeais the 
BUE^icioh had been growir^ 'Up in' M Britlin^s mind 
that in planting this persuasion'in his bging, the mysteri- 
ous prOcOsshf Of Nature had been, peiffiaps for some purely 
biological puipose, pulling, as people say, his leg, that 
there were not these perfect responses, that loying a woman 
is a thing one does thoroughly once for all — oir sO — and 
afterwards recalls regrettably in a series of vain "repeti- 
tions, and that the career of the Bil^im of Ihve, so soon' 
as ybtt strip off its credulous glamour, ~is' either the most 
piitiful or the most yiilgar and vile of perversions frOm the 
proper conduct of life. But this suspietoa. had not as yet 
gxovm to. prohibitive diinensiohs vsdth hini^ it was not suf- 
ficient to resist the seasons of high tide, the sudden promise ; 
of the salt-edged breeze, the invitation of the hovering 
sea-bird; and he was now concealing heneath^^^^t^^^ liyely 
Surface of acti^ties with rthich Mr. Direck was now fa- 
iniliar, a very extensive "System of distresses a^ 
of the latest, the eighth of these di^essional adven- 
■tures.' . . 

Mr. Britling had got into it very much as he had got 
into the diteh on the moraing before his smash. He 
hadn’t thought the affaip ouFand 

fully enbugh. And it kept on developing in just the wa^ 
he would rather that it didn’t. , 

The seventh affair had been veiy disconcerting. He 
had made a fool of himself w i^~ quite a young girl ; he 
blushed to think how y^bung; it hadn’t ^ne very far, but 
it had made hjs nocturnal refiections so disagreeable that 
he had — by no means for the first time — definitely and 
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forever given up these foolish dre^s of love. And when 
Mrs. H^pwde^ in^^ itemed just 

exactly what w^ wanted to keep his imagihation out of 
mischief. She came l>earing flattery to the pitch of 
adoration. She was the bnghtest and cleverest of young 
widows. She wrote quite admirably criticism in the 
iator and Sectarjmi, and occasionally poetry in the 
Bight Review — when she felt^dispos to do so. She 
had an intermittent vein ^ iSpirits that was almost 

better than humour and mad^^^^ pofjular with 

most of the people she met, and she was only twenty miles 
away in her pretty house and her absurd little jolly park. 

There was something, she said, in his thought and work 
that was like walking in mountains. She came to him 
because she wanted to clamber about the peaks and glens 
of his mind^^ 

It was natural to rpply that he wasn't by any means the 
serene mountain elevation she thought him, except perhaps 
for a kind of loneliness. . , . 

She was a great reader of eighteenth century memoirs, 
and some she conveyed to him, H[er mental^ q was 
all in the vein of the friendships of Rousseau rnd VoU^^ 
and pleasantly and trippingly she led him along the prim- 
rose path of an inteljectud liaison. She caine first to 
Matching’s Easy, where sbe "w^ . sweet bright and 
vividly interested and a great contrast to Mrs. Brit- 
ling, and then he she m^ and went off 

together with a fine sense of advening for a day at Ridi- 
mond, and then he took some work with him to her house 
and stayed there. , . . 

Then she went away into Scotland^^for a^i^^ 
wanted her again tremendously and clamomred mSp 
eloquently, and then it was apparent admitted, between 

them that they were, admirably in love, oh! immensely in 
love. 

The transitions from emotional mountaineering to ar- 
dent intimacies were so rapid and impulsive that each 





phase obliterated its pre^^ ■waa. RBly 

Vajgfle petpleaty^ that Mr. BHtHpig found himself trans- 
ferred frpm the jrole of a motmtainouapbjective for pretty 
little pilgrims to that of a sedulous lover in plirs^^^ of 
the happiness of one of ihe most uncertain, intricate, and 
entxancjhg of feminiae'^lMlalities. This was not at 
all his ide^ of the proper relations be^^ 
tfomi^, but Mrs. Haxro^dean haf a way of challenging 
his gaUantry. She made hiin, iph about for her ; she d.id 
not d^tSad but she commaaid^ presents and treats and , 
sutpjdseSff^e even developed a certain Jealousy in him. 
!19[i8 work began to suffer from interruptions. Yet they 
had glowing and entertaining momients together that could 
temper his rebellious thoughts with the threat of irrepa-i, 
rable loss, “ One must loye, and all things in life are im- 
perfect,” was how Mr. BritUng expressed his reasons for 
submission. And she had , a hold upon him too in a <ier^7 
tain facile pitifulness. She was little ; she could be sj^g 
SOm^imes by the slightest tonch and then her blue eyes 
would ho bright with t^rs. 

Those posmhle tears could weigh at times even morO ' 
than those possible lost embraces. 

-And. there was Oliver., 

OUye? ® had never seen,' He 

grew into the schenie thih^ by insensible gradations; 
He WM a government official in London ; he was. Bh,e 
said, extraordinarily dull, he was lacking altogether in Mr. 
Bntlih^s charm and; interest, but he was faithful and ten- 
der and true. And considerahly younger than^^^^^^h^ 
ling. He a^edtho®hgh^ to love.. He offered honour- 
able marriage. " And when one’s heart was swelling un- ‘ 
eUdurably one could weep in safety oh hisr patient (Moul- 
der. ffilns patient shoulder of Oliver’s ultimately became 
MrTBHtGhg’s most exasperating rivah 

$he liked to vex him wi^ Oliver, She . H vex 
him generally. Ind^ in this hy no means abnormal love 
affair, there was a vei7"'St^ antagonism; ' She seemed 
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to resent llie attraction Mr, Britling had for her and the 
emotions and pleasuro she' She seemed 
Tinder the sway of an instinctive desire to in^ie^isa play 
heavily for her, in. time, in emotion, in self-respect. It 
was intolerable to her that he cciuld take her easily and 
happily. That would .% iikipg Her cheaply. She valued 
his gifts by the bother jfehey cost him, and. was determined 
: Ihat the path of Jove shoidd^^n^^ if she could help it, 
run amooth. Mr, Britling on tKe other, hand was ^ 
school of polilc and happy lovers. He thought it out- 
rageous to dispute and contradict, and he thought that 
making love was a cheerful, comfortable thing to be done 
in a state of high good humour and intense mntH-d 
ciation. This levity offended the lady^s pride. She drew 
unfavourable contrasts with Oliver, Jf Oliver^ 
chann^he^cerjainiy did not lack emotion. He desired 
rifice, it seemed, almost more than aatisfactiqns,^.^^P^^^^^ 
was a person of the most; exemplary miserabieness; he 
would weep copiously and frequently. She could jilways 
make him weep when , she wanted to do so. By holding 
out hopes and then dashing them if by no other expedients 
)i^y did Mr. Britling never weep ? She wept. 

Some base streak qf competitiveness in Mr^ Britling’s 
nature made if seem impossible that he ^ould relinquish 
the lady to Oliver. Besides, then, what would he do with 
his dull days, his afternoons, his need for a properly dem- 
onstrated a ffeqtiqn?^ 

So Mr. Britling trod ihe his eighth digression, 

rather overworked in the matter of flowers and the ^seigc- 
tion of small jewellery, stalked by the invisible and ind^ 
fatigable Oliver, haunted 'into an unwilling industry of 
attentions — attentions on the model of the professional 
lover of the French novels — by the memoiy and expecta- 
tion of tearful sceM^ you dOn^t loye^mq L^^^^^ 

it^s all spoilt. IVe "^risted talk |iud my reputatidu, 

. i . I was a fool ever to drqam of making love beauti- 
•fully. . . 



^ a soft wet ditch 

wheo you cannot get out and you cannot get on. And 
ybun yifo and ypur interests waiting and waiting for 
■youl . .■ ■■ 

^ The ca? il^if was of the affair, It was 

itrs.7 Hawwdeau’§ idea, she chiefly of pleasant 

expeditions to frien^y inns in nmote parts of the counr 
fiy, inns 'With a flayour of tacit cpmplid^ hut it fell ih 
yeryjpleasantly with^^^^ Britlings priVaite resentment at 
the extraordinary inconvenience "Of the rflilway cn TiiTHWirri - 
cations between T^atchm^^^ and her Nation at f*yeh 
drafts, which involved a journey to Liverpool Street and 
a long wait at a junction. And how the car; was snralhed , 

; up — ju6t when he had acquired skill enough to take it 
over to Pyecrafts without shame, and on Tuesday or 
Wednesday at latest he 'would have to depart in the old way 

. by the Lbndon train.,;. , 

Only the most superficial mind woifld assert, nowadays 
that man is; a rcakinishle creature, Man is an' xunreasony* 
able creature, and it was entire ly unreasonahle and htiman 
for MhTHntlihg durin^his nocturnai^^^s^ to 

ynix up his secret resentment at his infatuation fOr Mrs. 
Harrowdean with his ilhadvi^d ati^^^^ the wall of 
'Brandismead Par^r never to have bought that 

^r ; he du^t never to have been so ready to meet Mrs. 
Harrowdean more than half-way. 

What exacerbated his feeling about Mrs. PtarTOWdean 
was a new line she .had ree^ily taken with regard to Mrs. 
Britlihg. Ftdm her first M assumption that Mr.' Britr 
ling was indifferent to his wife, she had come to realise 
that on the contrary he was in sonie ways'extremely tender 
about his wife. This s truc k her as an outrageous disloy- 
alty. Instead of appreciating a paradox she resented an 
infidsiity* She smouldered with perplexed resentment for 
Soofciie days, and then astoni^ed her Ipyer by a series cff 
dissertations of a hostil e and deyasiati hg nature upon the 
ladv of the BowerTSTbuse. 
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He tried to imagine he hadn’t heard all that he had 
heard, hut Mrs. Harrowdean had a nimble pen and nimbler 
afterthoughts, and once her njing had got to work upon 
the topic she developed her offensive in half-a-dozen bril- 
liant letters, . On the oth er hand she professed a 
steadily increasing passion for Wv- SriBihg" And to pro- 
fess passion for Mr, Britlin g was to put him under a sense 
-of profound obligation — because indeed he -was a modest 
man. He f oun d himse lf in a n emotiond quandary. 

Ton see, if Mrs, Ha rro^^Sm^SaH^^ Mrs, Britl ing 
alone everything would have been quite Im^abj^ 
considered Mrs, Harr owdean a charming human being, 
and altogether better tbian E ver , so much 

better. She was all initiative and response and that sort 
■of thing. And ^e was so aiscfeet. She h ad her .QiS^ 
reputation to think about, and one or two o^rS®r P^^h- 
cessors — God jest t he ash es of those fires ! • — had not been 
ao discreet. Yet one coulCs9l sort^of thing go- 
ing on behind Edith’s bacfc , S might 

have going on behmd, Edith’s Jbacfc, but not this writing 
and saying of perfectly beastly things about Edith. EToth- 
ing could alter the fact that Bdith was his honour. . . . 


Throughout ihe we^k-euff had kept ihis 

trouble well battened down. He bad written tp^ M^ 
Harrowdean a brief ambiguous note saying, 1 am thinks 
ing over all that you have said,” and after that , he had 
scarcely thought about her at aU. Or at least he had al- 
ways contrived to he much mor^^^ vividly tbiuking about 
something else. But now m t]^i^ 'hig^^^ silences sup- 
pressed trouble hurst hatches and yose a^ ; ^ 

What a mess he had. made oT the whole sSiSne 
^emotional life I ^ere £ad ^ 
started out as gaily withl&is jpassioha^a^ hp^pm ^ 
he had started opt with Gladys to go to Market Saffrpa, 



He had as little taete ipT^ e^ a? he had for 

dit^e^ Aiid -npy^^h^^ aid his honour were in a 

werse ^ ev'en th^ poor muddy smashed up Gladys as 
& cj^horses towed, her off, for she at auy. rate might 
be ,r^air^. But he he was a terribly patcK^ fabric 
of explanations now. Bot indeed that he had ever stopped 
to e?pl3^^tio^s. But'fhere he Far away, like a 

star seen down the length of a tunnd, war ^ 
story of a love as clean as starlight. It Had be^ all over 
by eight-and-tw^ty and he could ffhd if in his heart to 
grieve that he had ever given a thought to love rgain." • He 
^^ould ha,ve lived a decent widower. . . . Edith h^ 
come ipto his life, Edith that honest aiid uncQn^ibis " ~ d e- 
faiilfer. ^hd- there again he shotild have^stu^ to his dis- 
rjpptointmeht. He had- stuck to it — n&^^ 
every ten. It’s the tenth day, it’s the odd 
ment, it’s the instant of confident pride-rr aud there is 
ybur sau^ne temperament in the ditch. , 

He h^an to recapitulate items in the catalogue of ^ 
escapades, and the details, of Jiis ^htbmobile mfsadyentures 
mixed 'themselve^^^^ the story of his heairt itee^ 

ihg. For example there was. that tri^ Siddohs af- 
fair. He haCheen ^ a girlish friend- 

ship and lie had taken: it altogether too far. 
frightful mess that had beenl off the 

read anything may happen, from a crumpled mud-guard to 
the car m topi of you. imd there was his forty mil^. 
ah hour spurt with tihe great and gift^ Delphihe Titar-' 
qiiise for whom he was to have written, a play and been 
a perfect Annunzio. Until MUersley appeared-— very 
like the: motdr-cydist — buzzing in the opposite direction. 
And tbfin bad CnSned angers, humiliations. . . . ; 

Had every man . this : sort of: crowded ..catalogue? Was 
every fprty-five-year-oid mempiy a dark tunnel receding 
frem the star of youth ? It is surely a pify that life can- 
not, ehd a^t thirty. It comes to onej^ete a 

Ordflr, ^ 
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Is experience worth having? 

•What a clean^ straight thing the spirit of youth is! 
It is like a bright new spear. It is like a. finely tempered 
sword. The figure of his boy took possession of his mind, 
his boy who looked but on the world with his mpther^S 
dark eyes, the slender son of that whole-h^ fi?^t, 
love. He was a being at once fine and, simple, an intimate 
mystery. Must he in his turn" get dented and wrinkled 
and tarnished ? 

The boy was in trouble. , What was the trouble ? 

Was it some fom of the s^^ trpu^^^ 
gled and tainted and scarred private pride "of fiis 
father ? And how was it possible for Mr,. Britling, dis- 
figured by heedless niijgadventures, embarrassed by com- 
plications and concealments, to help this honest youngster 
out of his perplexities? He iniagined possible forms of 
these perplexities. Graceless foi^tis. Ugly forms. Such 
forms as only the nocturoal iinagination would have dared 
present. . . . 

Oh, why had he been siich a Britling ? Why was be 
still such a Britling? 

Mr. Britling sat up in his bed Jind . beat at_^^ 
dothes with his fists^ He uj^^ vows, 

*^*^From this houjr forth , . , fro^ 

He must do soinething, he felt. At any rate He .had 
his esperiences. He ^could ; warn, 
away. Perhaps he mi^t help to ^ricate, M things had 
got to that pitch. 

Should he write to his , son ? Fo r a time he 
a long, tactful letter in his mind. But -ffiat wi^^ 
sible. Suppose the. trouble was somelhing quite different? 
It would have tp be a letter in the most ... 

■ ^ 6 ■ 

It was in the doubly tef^^cting nature of Mr^ Brit- 
lihg’s mind that while he was deploring his ineflSiciency in 



regard to his son, He was also deplonng the ineff^tivehess 
of 'all his g^eration of parents. Quite iitsensibly his 
npnd pas^ over to the generalised point of view. 

In his talks with D I0[r. Britlihg could prer 
^Ut England as a great and aniiable spectacle of careless' 
and relaxation^ but was it ind^d an amiable specta- 
cle ? The point that Mr. Dir^ had made about the barn 
r^iiijea m w His ba^ was a pam no 

his farm he was just living laidy in 

iouildings that anci^t needs had made, he w^s living 
on the accumulated prosperity of former times, the spend- 
thrift heir of toilitig generations. IKTot ohly was he a pam- 
pered, undisciplined sort of human feeing; he was living 
in a pampered, undisciplined sort of community. The 
two things vjent together. ... This confounded Irish 
business^ one coiild laugh at it in Ihe da^i^^ 
indee<l a thing to laugh at ? We ^re drifting lazily ^ 
wsords a real dk^ Welia3 a ^verh seemed 

^iSed fey the principles of Mr. Micawber, and adopted 
for it¥ watchword ^ ''^ait and see.” W 
troufele had ^own more threatening. Suppose presently 
that civil war broke out in Ireland ! Suppose presently 
that fhese irritated^ mishandled w did some 

desperate irrecohcilable thing, assassffiated for exam- 
ple! The bomb in 

might have kill^ a do^n pebpre. . . . Suppose the 
smouldering criticirih of British j^e 
Egij^t were fanned fey admiiiistrariy e in®scretibhs Into a" 
j^axiie* ... . . . . 

And then suppose Germamy had, made trouble. . . "" 

TTsually his mind bS/GeriS "TGT 

the daytime he pretended Germany meant nothing to Eng- 
land. He hated alarmists. He disaj^eeable pos- 
sibilities. He declared, the idea of a 
waiting to strike at us incredible, "^y should they! 
You caimptluiveseveiily nillfion liinstufs. . . . Biitin &e 
dafkn^ of the ni^ht one cannot dismiss 
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way* Suppose, after all, their army was more than a 
parade, their navy lyiore than a protest ? 

We might be caught — It was only in the vast 
xnelancholia of such occasion that Mr. Britling would 
admit such possibilities, but we might be caught by some 
sudden declaration of war. . . • And how should we face 
it? 

He recalled the afternoon’s talk at Clavermgs and ^uch ^ 
samples of our governmental machinery as he chanced 
to number among his personal acquaintance. Suppose 
suddenly the enemy struck! With Kaebuim and his,,, 
friends to drfend us! Qr if the shopk^ to them put 

of power, then with these vi^perative Tories, these spite- 
ful advocates of weak tyrannies and privileged pretences 
in the place of them. There was no leade^hip in Eng^ 
land. In file luqid darkness he kn ew that with ajerrible ^ 
certitude. He had a horripe vision pf things ^Sastw 
muffled; of Lady Frensham and her Post friends 

first garrulously and maliciously “ patriotic,” screaming 
her way with incalculable mi sch iefs through the storm, and 
finally discovering that the Germans were the reahari^tp-^ 
crats and organising our national capitulation on that un- 
derstanding. He £iew from talk he had heard that the 
navy was weak in .mines .and Unprovided with 

the great monitors needed for a war ^th Germany; tom 
by doctrinaire feuds.; nevertheless the . sea power w;as our 
only defence. In ihe whole countiy we might muster a 
military miscellany of perhaps three hundred thousand 
men. And he had no faith in th eir equipment, in their 
direction. . Gener^ .Fr^^ the one man who had his 
entire confidence, had been forced to resign through some 
lawyer’s misunderstanding about the I.risk difficulty. He 
did not believp any plans e^sted for sucRa war a^^ 
many might force upon us, any calculation, any foresight 
of the thing at all. 

Why had we no foresight? Why had we this wilful 
blindness to disaierreeahle possibilities ? Why did we lie 



so op^ to the unexpected ^sis ? J*ust what he said oJ 
himself he said alsp pf .his cpunt:^. It was ourious to 
fememher that. I'd realise Dower Houses 

could play the microco^ to the whole Empim^^ 

It became releyant to th^ treud pi Eis jhoughts that his 
spn had lh?:9’^sh his mother a strdh the dark 

; Irish in his cpmposi^^ 

How we had wasted IreTah^ r The ncE^ 
in Ireland^ the^j^^^ gflts, the ;ps£lhIe1SCT®i- 

n^S, sdl these thih^^ w^ being left to the Ulster politi- 
cians aud tiie Tory ^omen to poison and spoil, just as we 
left ihdia to the traditiphs of the . chattering army 'womeu 
aud the repressive~instincts of our mandarins. We 'wem 
top la 2 y, we were top negligent., iVe passed our 
days leaving ever^hihg to somebody else. W 
incurable British, just as it tyas the ihcurable Britlm^ 

■quality'’? ^ ■ 

Was the yvEple prosperity of Jpie ' British, thV^'S 
mnpire, the securities, the busy order, just theif good luck ? 
It was ”a question He Tiadr asked a hundred tunes of h« 
hational as of his personal self. Ho doubt luck had^ ^ 
voufed, him- „ He Tvas prosperous, and he was still only 
at the liv^elieh hhd of mi^^^ But was there not also 

a pehsohal factor, a meritonpus factor ?_.jLuch halFlar 
vpured the British' viuth a weft-placed islanHI a"TS^lQm^ 
climate, accessible minerals, but then too was there not 
also a national virtue ? Qncp he h 
in a certain gsdlantryj a noble levity, ah tmdefl 
sense. The last ten ye^ politics had made him doubt 
that profoundly! Hedung to it still, but withouf conh- . 
deuce, In the night that dear persuasiohTeft him altb^ 
gether. ... As for himself he had a certain brightness 
and liveliness of mind, but the year of his fellohhhip had 
been a soft year, he had ^t on to The Times through 
something very like a misapprehension, and it was the 
chances of a dimmer aiid a duchess that had given hiin the 
opportunity of the Hahn show. He’d dropped into good 
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things that stiited hiio. That at any rate was the essence 
of it. And these luokj changes had been no mcentiye to 
further effoit. Becau^ thi^^ had gone easily and rap- 
idly with him he had developed indolence into a philoso- 
phy. Here he 'ss^as just over forty, and explaining to the 
world, explaining all through the week-end to this Ameri- 
can — until even God could, endure it no longer and the 
smash stopped him — how ^^ccilent was the baeWnrdness 
of Essex and English go-as-you-ptoasc^, aiic) how through 
^od temper it made in some mysterious way for all that 
was desirable. A. fat English doctrine. Punch has 
preached it for forty years. 

But this wasn^t jvha$^h^^^^ He iipught 

of the strenuot^' inteptipgs^^^^^^^^^ before he had 

got into thisi turmoil of ampiou^^ while he was 

still out there with the cle^ Star pf youth. As Hugh 
;was. . . 

In those days he had had no amiable doctrine of com- 
promise. He bad truckled tp no ^^ domesticated God,” but 
talked of the ^^pitiless he .had^^^^^ no easy- 

going pseudo-aristocratic social system, but dreamt of suA 
a democracy mewing its mighty youtii ” as the world had 
n^er $e^. He had thought that his brains were to do 
their share in building up this great national imago, 
winged, divine, out of the clumsy, crawling, snobbish, 
cpnifprt-loYing caterpillar of Victorian England. With 
such djeams his life had started, and the light of them, 
perhaps, had helped him to his rapid success. And then 
his wife had died, and he had married again and become 
somehow more interested in his income, and then the 
rather expensive first of .the eight experiences had drained 
off so much of his imaginative enpr^, and the second had 
drained off so much, a^id there had, 
feuds, and the way had been lost, and the days had passed. 
He hadn^t failed, Indegd he coi^ a success among 
his generation. He alone, in the ni^t watches, could 
gauge the quality of that success. He was widely known, 



reputably known ; he prosf erea. Much naa eome, oh ! by 
a mysterious luck, but everything was doomed by his in- 
vincible defects^ show 

there ached w^asteV ^^astCj waste, waste — his heai^ his 
ima^hatioh, liis wife, Eis son, his country his autoniQ- 
bile. . ^ , 

:Then liiere his mind a fast straw' of dis- 
agreeable realisatiom’''""'^^ _ ' ..IJ 

He hadhH as yet insured Hs automobile r He 
meant to do so. The papers w;ere on his vmting-de^. 

pn these blaeh nights, when the petsonal Mr." Sfitling 

wprdd lie awa^ thinking how UTisatisfjictorily Hr. ' Rrir- 
ling /was goingbn, and when th(! impersonal Hr. Britlirig 
would he, thinking how unsatisfactorily his universe was ' 
going on, the whole mental process had a likeness to some 
cpiaplex piece of orchestral murie wherein the organ de- 
plored the irielancholy destinies of the race while^ t^^ 

<otIo lamented the secret trouble of Hr£ Hafrowdeah ; the 
big druin thuhderi^ at the HishlpolitiSahs, ancT all the 
yielihs bewailed the ihteflectual laxity of the university 
system; * Meanwhile the/truinpets propMfiied wars and 
disasters, the cymbals ever and again insefted a clashing 
jar about the fatal delay in the automobile insurance, 
the triangle broke into a plangent solo on the topic of a 
certain; rotten gate-post he always forgot in the daytime, 
and how in consequence the cows from the glebe farm got 
into the garden and ate Mrs. Britlihg’s eamatipns. 

Tinie after time he Had promisied to see to that gate- 

^^OSfr* • •• • 

The ‘Organ its to complete pre^^^ 

naneO. The lesser themes were dr^ or absorbed. 

B the iroTe oi anTncompetent 

ahtomohilist to the role of a soiil time 

wrestlinis: with giant questions. These cosmic solicitudes, 
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it may be^ are the last penalty of irreligion. Was Huxley 
right, and was all huwanity, even as Mr., Britling, a care- 
less, fitful thing, playing a tragically hopeless game, think- 
ing too slightly, moving too quickly, against a relentless 
antagonist? 

Or is the whole thipg just witless, accidentally cruel 
perhaps, but not mali^ant? Or is it wise, and merely 
refusing to pamper us? Is there so mewhere in the im- 
mensities some responsive kindliness, some faint hope of 
toleration and assistance, something sensibly on our side 
against death and mechaidcal cruelty ? If so, it certainly 
refuses to pamper us. . . . But if the whole thing is 
cruel, perhaps also it is witless and will-less f One, cannot 
imagine the ruler of everything a devil — that would be 
silly. So if at the worst it is inanimate then anyhow 'we 
have our poor wills and OBJ poor wits to pit against it. 
And manifestly then, the good of life, the significance of 
any life that is not mere^re^ptivity, lies in the disciplined 
and clarified wiU and th® Sharpened and tempered mind. 
'And what for the last twenty years — for all his iectures 
and writings — had he been doing to marshal the will and. 
harden the mind whi ch were his we apons against the 
Dark? He was, ready enoupt to blame others — dons, 
politicians, public apathy, but what was he himself doing ? 

What was he doing now? 

Eying in bed ! 

His son was drifting to ruin, his country was, going to 
the devil, the house was a hospital of people wounded by 
his carelessness, the country roads chok^ with his smashed _ 
(and uninsui^) automobiles, the cows were probably lined 
up along the borders and. munching Edith’s carnations at 
this very moment, his pocketbook and bureau were st uffe d 
with venomous insults about her — and he was just lying 
inbedl 

Suddenly Mr. Britling threw back his bedcloth e s and 
felt fpr the matches on his bedside table. 

Indeed this was by no means the first time that hia brain 



liad become a wM^mg torment 

experietLC^ had led to tbe most for ek- 

ac&y such stat^. Over the <md hung a KgH, 

wami pyj^ama suit of llama-wppl, and at the feet of it 
were two tall boots of the sam^^^ that buckled to the . 

middle of" his calf. So protect^, Mr. Britli^ proceeded 
to make himself tea. A Primus stove stood ready inside 
the fender of his fireplace, and on it was a brightly 
polished brass ketti^ filled mth^^^ w^ 
carried a tea-caddyj a ti^-pot, a lemon and a glass. Mr. 
Britling lit the stove and then strolled , to H 
was going to write certain “ IPlaih Words 
He lit his study lamp and meditated beside it untii a^ 
sound of water boiling called him to his tea-making. ^ 

He returned tp his desk stirring the lemon in his glass 
of tea. He would write the plain common sense of this 
Irish situation. He would put thin^ so plainly that this 
squabbling folly would Ttdve to ceasei It should ^ 
austerely, with a sort of irbhicM directness. Mere should 
be no abuse, no bitterness, only a deep passion of sanity. 

WhaLt is the good of grieving over a smashed automobile ? 

He sipjped his tea and made a few notes on his^writing 
pad. His face in the light of his shaded 
had lost its distraught expression, his hand fingered his 
familiar fpiintaiin pen. .. . 


: J 8 ■ ■ 

The next moniing mr. Bntling came* into Mr. T)ir^Irs, 
room. He was pink from his morning hath, he was wean- 
ing a cheerful green-and-blue silk dressing gown^ he had 
shaved already, he show^ no tra^ pf his npcWrn^^^ Y^^ 

In the batiifoom he had whistled like a hirX ‘‘ Had a„ 
good night ? ” he said. “ TKat^s faihohs. Hd" did I. 
4Ad the wrist and arm didn’t even ache enough to keep 

■you'awakel.” . 

“I thought I heafd you talking and waffii^ ahdut^’"^ 
““id TWr, DirecH 
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“ I got up for a little bit and wprkecL I often do tiiat. 
I hope I didn’t disturb you. Just for au hour or ro. It’s 
so delightfully quiet in the right. ...” 

He went to the window and blinked at the garden out- 
side. His two . younger , sons appeared bn their bicycles 
returning from some early expedition. He waved a hand 
of greeting. It was one of those sumpaer mornings when 
attenuated mist seenas to fiU tlya yeiy with sunshine 
dust. 

“ This is the sunmest morning bedroom in th e hou se.” 
he said. “It’s south-east.” 

The sunlight slashed into die masses of 
outside with a score of golden spears. — - — ... 

“The Dayspting from on High,” he said. . . . “I 
thought of rather a useful pamphlet in the night. 

“ I’ve been thinking about your luggage at that hotel,” 
he went on, turning to his guest again. “ You’ll haye to 
write and get it packed up and sent down here 

“ Ho,” he said, “ we won’t let you go until you can hit 
out with that arm and fell a man. Listen ! ” 

Mr. Direck could not distinguidi any definite sonnd. 

“ The smell of frying rashers, I mean,” said Mr. Brit- 
ling. “ It’s the clarion of the mom in every proper Eng- 
lish home. ... 

“ You’d like a rasher, coffee ? 

“ It’s good to work in the night, and it’s good to wake 
in the morning,” said Mr. Britling, rubbing his hands to- 
gether. “I suppose I wrote yearly tvsro thousand words. 
So quiet one is, so concentrated. And as soon as I have 
had my breakfast I shall go on with it again.” . 
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■ THE'-'obisaira"'"^^^ 

■■ ^ A ^ . 

It was quite chaxacteristio of the state of of Eb^ 
land in ihe snnfflHex^ 19 W ^at Eritling slib^d be 
mightily concerned about ^e conflict in' Ireland, and 
most deliberately negligent of the possibiKty oTa war with 
'Germany. 

The armament of Germany, the hostility of Germany, 
the consistent assertion of Germany, the world-mde cla^ 
of British and German interests, had been facts in the 
cOnsciousnem of Englishmen for more than a quarter of a 
century. A whole generation had been bom and brought 
up* in the threat of this German war. A threat that goes 
on for. too long ceases to have the effect of a threat, and 
this overhanging possibility had become a j^ed and 
scarcely disturbing feature of the British situaBon. IF 
kept the navy sedulous md Cbibner Eendezvous M 
it stimulated a small and not very influenti^^^ section of ine 
press to a series of reminders that bored Mr. Britling 
acutely, it was the excuse for an agitatibh that made na- 
tional service ridiculous, and quite subconscipusly it af- 
fected his attitude to a hundred things. Ebf example, it 
was a factor in his very keen indignation at the Tory lemty 
in Ireland, in his di^ust with many things that irritated or 
estranged Indian feeling. It bored him; there it was, a 
danger, and there was no denying it, ahd| yet he believed 
firmly that.it was a mine that would ne ver be fired, an 
avalanche that would never falir It was b nuismce, a 
stupidity, that kept Europe drilling and wasti^ enormous 
sums on uhayoidable preparations ; it hung up every^ing 
like a noisy argument in a drawingroom, but that human 
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weakness and folly would ever let the mine actually ex- 
plode he did not l^lieye._ been in Fran^ in 1911^ 

he had seen hpw^ dosejthings £ad then to a conflict, 
and the fact that they had not come to a conflict had enor- 
mously strengthened his,naturd disposition to believe that 
at bottom Germany was sane and her milit^ 

But the Irish ^fficplty was a different tlung. There, ^ 
he felt, was need for the liveliest exertions. A few ob- 
stinate people in influential positions were mauifestly 
pushing things to an outrageous point. ... 

He wrote through the morning - — and as the morning 
progressed the judicial calm of his opening intentions 
warmed to a certain regrettable vigour of phrasing about 
our politicians, about our political ladies, and our hand- 
to-mo^th press. ... 

He pat^e down to lunch in a frayed, exhausted con- 
ditioii, and was much afflicted by a series of questions from 
Herr Heinrich. For jt , wa^^ incurable (^a ractm dstic 

of Herr Heinrich that he aiSe3""^esionsj the gr^fef 
part of his conversation took the form of question and 
ansTver, and his thirst for mforiMtion ^as as^^^^^^ 
his belief that Genuan should npii fjfpply spoken but 
iSpoken out Ipud/^ He invariably prrfaced his inquiries 
with the word “ Please,” and he insisted upon ascribing an 
omniscience to his employer that it was extremely irksome 
to justify after a strenuous morning of enthusiastic liter- 
ary effort. He now took the opportunily of a lull in the 
solicitudes and congratulations that had followed Mr. 
Bireck’s appearance — and Mr. Direck was so iitl3e iSiat- 
tered by his misadvrature that wilh 
kindly Teddy he had got up and dressed co m^ o^^ 
to lunch — to put the naatter tha^ had been joccupym 
mind all the morning, even to the diriment of ^ 
of the Masters Britling. 

‘‘Please! ” he said, going a deeper shade of pink and 
partly turning to Mr. Britling. 
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A look of resignation came into Mr. Britling’s eyes^ 

Yes t ” he .said. ■ . 

I do not thuik it 'will he ■wise to take my ticket for 
the Esperanto Conference at Boulogne. Because I tTiitiTc 
it is probable to be war between Austria and Servia, and 
that Btissia may make war on Austria.” ; 

“ That may happen. But I liiink it improbable* ^ 
'‘If Bussia makes -war on,, Austria, Germany will make 
war on Eussia, will she. not ? ” 

" iftot if she is ■wise;” said Mr. Britling, “ because that 
would bring in France.- ’ , . 

, “ That is why I ask. If Gemany ^es to war with 
France I should have to go to Germany to do my service. 
It will he a great inconvenience tp me.” 

“ I don’t imagine Germany ■will do anything so frantic 
as to attackTKussia. That would not only bring in France 
but ourselves.” 

. “Engiandi’’ " ■ 

“ Of course.; We c^’t afford to see France go imder. 
The thing is as plain as daylight. So plain that it can- 
not possibly happen. . . . Cannot. . . . Unless Germany 
■ wants a universal war.” _ 

“ Thank you,” said Herr Heinrich, loo^ng obedient 
rather than reassui^d. 

“ I suppose now,” said Mr. Hifeck after a pause, “ that 
there isn’t any strong party in Germany that wants a war. 
That young Oro^ Prince, for esample.” 

“ They keep him in order,” said Mr. Britling a little 
irritably. “ They keep him in order. ... 

“ T used to be an; alamiist about Germany,’’ said Mr. , 
Britling^i “but I have come to feel more and more COH-’ 
fidence in the sound common sense of the mass pf the Ger^ 
man population, and in the Emperor too if it comes to that. 
He is — if Herr Heinrich ^1 permit me to agree ■wdth his 
o-wn German eoniie paperS^'’^0Stfetimes a little theatrical, 
sometimes a little egotistical, but in his operatic, boldly 
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coloured way lie means peace. I am convinced he means 
peace. . . 

. ;§ 2 

After limch had a jbrilliant idea for the 

ease and cohort of 

It seemed as Aough Sir. K be unable to 

write any letters until his wrist had mended. Teddy tried 
him with, a lypewriter, but Mr. Direck wasly 
with his left hand, and then Mr. Britling suddenly re- 
membered a little peculiarity he had which it was possible 
that Mr. Dir^ unconsciously, and that was 

his gift of looking-glass writing with his 1^ hand. Mr. 
Britiing had found out quite by chance in his schoolboy 
days that while his right hand had been laboriously learn- 
ing to write, his left hand, all unsuspected, had be^ pick- 
ing up the same lesson, and that by taking a pencil in his 
left, hand and writing from right to left, without watch- 
ing what he was Writing, and then examining the scrawl 
in a mirror, he could reproduce his own handwriting in 
exact reverse. About three people out of five have this 
often quite unsuspected ability. He demonstrated his 
gift, and then Miss Cecily Comer, who had dropped in in a 
casual sort of way to ask about M r. Di rec^, tried it, and 
then Mr. Direck tried it. ^d they could ^1 do it. And 
then Teddy brought a sheet of copying carbon, and so Mr. 
Direct, by using the carbon reversed under his paper, was 
restored to the world of correspondence again. 

They sat round a little table under the cedar trees amus- 
ing themsclvco^itk, these experiments, and after that Ce- 
cily and Mr. Britling andHShie two small hoys entertained 
themselves by drawing pigs with their eyes shut, and then 
Mr. Britling. and Teddy played hard at Badminton until 
it was time for tea. A^n^ sat by Mr. Direck, and_ 

took an interest in his accident, md he told her about sum- 
mer holidays in the Adirondacks and hpw he loved to 
trav^L RVift would lov<* to travel. Hp soid th«f; 



sb soon as he was better he wonld go on to Paris and then 
into Germany. He was ■ extraordinarily curious about 
this Germany and its tranendous militarism. He’d far 
rather see it than Italy, which was, he thought, just all art 
and niirient history. His turn was for modem problems. 
Thou^ of course he didn’t intend to leayg out Italy while 
he was at it. And then their talk was scattered, and there 
was 'great excitement because Herr Heinrich had lost his 
squirrel. 

He appeared coming-out of the house into the sunshine, 
and so distraught that he had forgotten the protection of 
his hat. He was very pink and deeply moved. 

“Hut y^hat &ril I do without him? ” he cried. “ He 
has gone!” 

The ^uirrei, Mr . H irei^ gathered, lia^ 1)©ai 
Mrs, Hrifling for the hoys some month or so a{, 
been christened] “ Bill ” and adored and then neglected, 
uintil HerrTHeinr^ tooEito It had fined a place 
in his ample heart that the n one too demonstrative affection 
of theTBritling household had left empty. He abandoned 
his pursuit of philology almost entirely for the cheri^ing 
and adoration of this busy, nimble little creature. He 
carried it off to his own noom, where it ran loose and took ^ 
the greatest liberties with hipi and his apartment. It 
was air^extraordinarily bold and savage Kttle beast even^ 
for a squirrel, but Herr Heinrich had set his heart and 
his very large and patient will upon the establishment of 
Sentimental relations. He believed that uJtiifiatd^ 
would let himself be stroked, that he would make B ill 
love him and understand him, and that his would be the 
only hand that Bill would ever suffer to touch him. In 
the meanwhile even the untamed Bill /was wqnd^ 
watch" One could watch him forever. Mik^rdSt paws 
were like hands, like a musician’s hands, very long and 
narrow, “ He] would be a musician if he make 

his fingers go apart, because when T play my violin he 

list<»n ' Hit' is fltt«>Titiv'> ” 
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it had 
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The entire honsehpld became interested in Herr 
Seinrieh’s attacks npon Bill’s affection. They watched 
his fingers with partictJar interest because it was upon 
those that BiU vented his faihar^ to the strok- 

ing advances. 

“ To-day I have stroked him once and he has bitten me 
three times,” Herr Heinrich report^i ‘*^ S66h I will 
stroke him three times and he shall not bite me at all. . . . 
Also yesterday he climbed lip ihe and sat on my shoulder, 
and suddenly bit my ear. It was not hard he bit, but 
sudden. 

“ He does not niean to bite,” said Herr Heinrich. 
“Because when he has bit me he is sorry. He is 
ashamed. 

“ You can see he is ashamed.” 

Assisted by the two small boys, Herr Heinrich pres- 
ently got a huge bough of oak and brought it into his room, 
converting the entire apartment into the likeness of an 
aviary. “For thisj” said Herr Heinrich, looking grave 
and diplomatic through his glasses, “ Billy will be very 
grateful. And it will give him confidence with me. It 
will make him feel we are in the forest together.” 

Mrs. Britling came to console her husband in the matter. 

“ It is not right that the bedroom should be filled with 
trees. All sorts of dust and litter cmp^ it.” „ , 

“ If it amuses him,” said Mr. Britling. 

“ But it makes work for the servants.” 

, “ Do they complain ? ” 

“Ho.” 

“Things will adjust themselves. And it is amusing 
that he should do such a thing. ...” 

And now Billy had disappeared, and Herr Hemrioh 
was on the verge of tears. It was so ungrateful of BiUy. 
Without a word. 

“ They leave my window open,” he complained to Mr. 
Direck. “ Often I have askit them not to. And of .coume 
he did not understand. He has out elimbit by the ivy. 




Anything may haye happened to him; Anyiiing. He is 
not used to going out alone. He is too young. 

■ , . . “ Perhaps if I call — ' ;.r 

And suddenly he had gone off round the house crying: 
‘^Beelee! Beelee! Here is. for you! An 

almond, Beelee | ” 

: “ Mapes me Tvnnt to get up and help,” said Mr. !Dir(^. 
‘‘ It’s a tragedy.” 

Everybody else was helping. Even the gardener and 
his boy knocked off work and explored the upper recesses 
of vario|i6rpo§eible trees. ^ . 

“ He is too young,” said Herr^HemrlcIi^ drifting back. 

. , V And then presently: “If he heard^my voice I am 
sure he would show himself. B^t Tie^Hbes not show him- 
self.” 

It was clear he feared the worst. ... 

At supper Billy was the sole topic of conversation, and 
condolence was in the air. The impr^sion that on the 
whole he had displayed rather a brutal character was com- 
bated by Herr Heinrich, who held that a certain brusque- 
ness was* Billy’s only fault, and told anecdotes, almost 
sacred anecdotes, of the little j^atpre^s i^ nobler 

side. '^ When I fe^ him always He says, ‘ Thank you,’ ” 
said Herr HeiuricH. “Hu never fails/^^^^^ K 
darker thougHts. “ When I went roimd Hy the bam there 
w'aS a eat that sat and looked at me put 
he said. “ I do not like Cat A” 

Mr. Bawrence Carmine, who had dropped in, was sud- 
denly reminded of that lugubrious old ballad, “ The;.MiB^ 
tletoe Bough,” and recited large worn fragments of it 
impressively. It tells of how a beautiful girl hid aw;ay 
in a chest during a Christmas game of Hide-and-seek, and 
how she was found, a dried vestige, years jjterw ards. It 
took a very powerful hold upon Herr Heinrich’s imagina- 
tion. “Let us now,” he said, “make an examination of 
every box and cupboard and drawer. Markihg each as 
we. go.'" . 
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When Mr. Britling went to bed that night, after a long 
gossip with Carmine about tb« Bji^nap jSamaj and modern 
developments of Indian thought gmerally, the squirrel 
was still undiscovered. 

The worthy modern thinker undressed slowly, blew out 
his candle and got into bed. Still meditating deeply upon 
the God of the Tagores, he thrust his right hand under 
his pillow according to his usual practice, and encountered 
something soft and warm and active. He shot out of bed 
convulsively, lit his candle, and lifted his pillow discreetly. 

He discovered the missing Billy looking crumpled and 
annoyed. 

For some moments there was a lively struggle before 
Billy was gripped. He dhattered furiously and hit Mr. 
Britling twice. Then Mr. Britling was out in the passage 
with the wriggling lump of warm fur in his hand, and 
paddling along in the darkness to the door of Herr Hein- 
rich. He opened it softly. 

A startled white figure sat up in bed jsharply. 

Billy,” said Mr. Britling by way of explanation, 
dropped his capture on the carpet, and shut the door on 
the touching reunion. 


A day was to cpme when Mr. Britling was to go over 
the history of that sunny July with incredulous minute- 
ness, trying to trace the real succession of events that 
led from the startling crime at Siarajevo to Eurbpe^s last 
Bmft rush into wav- In a sense it was untraceable ; in a 
sense it was so obvious that he was amazed the^ 
world had not watched tho coming of disaster. The plain 
fact of the case was that there was hO direct connection; 
the Sarajevo murders were dropped for two whole wedcs 
cut of the general consciousness, they went out of the 
papers, they ceased to he discussed; then they were picked 
up again and used as an excuse for war. Germany, armed 
so as to he a threat to all the world, weary at last of her 



iai^ty vigil, watching the cowse of evhats, decided that 
her moment had come, and snatched the dead archduke 
out of his grave again to serve her tremendous ambition. 

It may well have seemed to the , Wlligerent German 
patriot that a,ll her possible foes were" cO^used, divided 
within themselves, at an ex trm ity of distraction and im-^ 
potence. The Briti^ Islee seem slipping steadily into 
civil war. Threat was met by counter-threat, violent fool 
competed with violent fool for th e ad mira t i on of the world^ 
the IS^atipnal Yolunteers armed against the IHster m^^^ 
everything moved oh with a kind of mechahical precision 
from parade wd meeting towards the fatal gun-ronniti^ 
of Hovrth and the drst bloodshed in That 

wretched affray, far more than any other single thing, 
must have stiffened Germany in the course she had chosen. 
There can be no doubt of it; the mischief inakers pf Ire- 
land set the feal confirmation upon the European war. 
In England itself there was a summer fever of strikes; 
Xiverpool was choked by a dockers’ strike, the East Am 
glian agriculturallabburers were in revolt, and the building 
trade throughout the country was on the verge of a lock- 
out. Bussia seemed tp be in the crisis of a spcM revolution. 
From Baku to St. Betersbiirg there wer©'" insurrection- 
ary movements in the toyms, and on the 2fird — the very 
day of the Austrm ultim atum Opssacks were storming 
barbed, vdre entanglements in the streets of the capita^^ 
The Eondon Stock Exchange was in: acetate of panic dis- 
organisation because of a vast, mysterious selling of se- 
curities from abroad. j^d Er anep, Eraiiee it se eme d was 
lost to all otber cousideration in tne entbrpling confronta- 
tions and denunciations of the Caillaiix murder tfi^, the 
trial of the wife of her ex-prime Minister for the murder 
of a hlackmailiiig journalist. It was a case ftdl of the 
vulgarest sexual violence. Before sp^pii^’imt a spectacle 
France it seempd cQuld have no time nor 
revelation of M.^ Etnmbert, the Reporter of the .^^my Oom- 
mittee, proclaiming that the artillery was short of ammu- 
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nition, that her infantry had boots thirty years old ” and 
not enough of those. ... 

Such were the appearances of things. Can it be won- 
dered if it se^ed to the German mind that the moment 
for the triumphant assertion of the Genhah predommahbe 
in the world had come ? A day or so before the Dublin 
shooting, the murder of Sarajevo had been draped again 
into the foreground of the world’s affairs by an ultimatum 
from Austria to Serbia of the extremest violence. From 
the hour when the ultimatum was discharged the way to 
Armageddon lay wide and unayoidaMe before ^ feet of 
Europe. After the Dublin conflict there was no ftirning 
back For a week Europe was occupied by proceedings 
that were littk morp than the recital of a formula. Aus- 
tria could not witibdraw E threats without 

admitting error and defeat, Eussia: could not desert Serbia 
without disgrace, Germany stood behind Austria, France 
was bound to Eussia by a long confederacy of mutual sup- 
port, and it was impossible for England to witness the 
destruction of France or the further strengthening of a 
loud and threatening rival. It may be ^at Germany 
counted on Eussia giving way to her, it may be she counted 
on the indecisions ^d feeble perplexities of England, both 
these possibilities were iii the reckoning, but chiefly she 
counted on war. She counted on war, and since no nation 
in all the world had ^er been so fully prepared in every 
way for war as she was, she also counted ph victory. 

One writes “Germany.” That is how one writes of 
nations, as though they had single brains and single pur- 
poses. But indeed while Mr. Britling lay awake and 
thought of his son and Lady Fr^sham and his smashed 
automobile and Mrs. Harrowdean’s trick of abusive let- 
ter-writing and of God and evil and a, thousand perplexi- 
ties, a multitude of other brains must also have b^n busy, 
lying also in beds or sitting in studies or watching in 
guard-rooms or chatting belatedlj^ in cafSs or smoking- 
rooms or pacing the bridges of battleships or walking 



along in city or eojintry, upoii this huge possibility the 
crime of Sarajevo iiad just opened, and of the state of 
the world in relation to such possibilities. Few womeir,' 
one guesses, heeded what was. happening, and of the 
the men whose decision to launch that, implacable threat 
turned the destinies of tii€» -v?o.rId to war, there is no reason 
to believe that a single one of them Jiad anything approach- 
ling the imaginative power needed to understand ., fuUy 
what it was they were doing. We have looked for an 
hour on so into the seething pot of Mr. iBritling’s brain 
and marked its multiple strands, its inconsistencies, its 
irrational transitions. It was but a , specimem Nearly 
every brain of the select few that counted in this cardinal 
detennination of the world’s destinies, had its streSk of 
personal motive, its absurd and petty impulses and de- 
flections. One man decided to say this because if he said 
that ha would contradict something he had said and 
printed four or five days ago ; another took a certain line 
because so he, saw his best opportunity of putting a rival 
into a perplexity. It would be strange if one could reach 
put now aud recover the states of mind of two such beings 
as the Glerman Kaiser jand his eldest son as Europe stum- 
bled towards her fate through the long days and warm 
close nights of that July. Here was' the occasion for 
which so much of their lives had been but tiie large pre- 
tentious preparation, coming right into their hands to use 
or forgo, here was the opportunity that would put them 
into the very forefront of history forever; this journalist 
emi^ror with the paralysed arm, this common-flbred, sly, 
lascivious son. " It is impossible that they did hot dream 
of glory over all the w^prld, of triumphant processions; of 
a WOrld-thfohe that vfonld outshine Oscar’s, of a godlike 
elevation, of acting Divus Caesar while yet alive. And 
being what they were they must have imagined spectators, 
and the young man^^who was after all a young man of par- 
ticularly poor quality, imagined no doubt certain wpme^^^^^^ 
onlookers, certain humiliated and astohished friends, and 
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;&oiight of the doth^ he would wear and the gesture 
he would make. The nickname his English cousins had 
given this heir to all the glories was the “ White Ea^hhit.” 
He was the baekhone of the war party at court. And 
presently he stole hrie-ll-brac. That will hdp posterity 
to the proper values of things in 1914. And ihe Teutonic 
generals and admirals and strategists with their patient 
and perfect plans, who were so confident of victory, each 
within a busy skull must have enacted anticipatory dreams 
of his personal success and piarshalled his willing and un- 
willing admirers. Eeaders of histories and memoirs as 
most of this class of men are,* they ihiist have composed 
little eulogistic descriptions of the part themselves were 
to play in the opening drama, imagined pleasing vindica- 
tions and interesting documents. Some of them perhaps 
saw difficulties, but few foresaw failure. For all this set 
of brains the thing came as a choice to take or reject ,* they 
could make war or prevent it. And they chose war. 

It is doubtful if any one outside the directing intelli- 
gence of Germany and Austria saw anything so plain. 
The initiative was with Germany. The Eussian brains 
and the French brains and the British bra.ins, the few 
that were really coming round to look at this problem 
squarely, had a far less simple set of problems and pro- 
founder uncertainties. Tp Mr. Britling’s mind the 
Eound Table Conference a t Bucki ngham Palace was typi- 
cal of the disunion and inSecision that lasted up to the very 
outbreak of hostilities. The solenm violence of Sir Ed- 
ward Carson was intensely antipathetic to Mr. Britling, 
and in his retrOsp^tive inquiries he pictured to himself 
that dark figure with its dropping under-lip, seated, heavy 
and obstinate, at that discussion, still implacable though 
the King had but just departed after, a little speech that 
was packed with veiled intimations of imminent dan- 
ger. ■ 

Mr. Britling had no mercy iu his inind for the treason 
of obstinate egotism and for persistence in a mistaken 



coTirse. His OTO tempwa^ lay in such: 

different directi6n& He vas always ready to leave one 
trail for another ; he was always open to oonyic^n, trust- 
ing to the essentials of his character, for an uitimate con- 
.sistency. He hated Carson in those days as a Scotch 
terrier might hate ,a bloodhound, as something at once 
more' effective and impressive, and exasperatingly, infi- 
nitely less iiiteUigent. 

Thus — a vivid fact as yet only in a few hundred skulls 
or so —7 the vast catastrophe of the Great Wav gathered 
hehind the idlej dispersed and confused spectacle of an 
indifferent world, very much as the storms and rains of 
late September gathered behind the glow and lassitudes 
of August, and with scarcely more of set human intention. 
For the greater part of mankind the European interna- 
tional situation was at most something in the papers, no 
more important than the political disturbances in South 
Africa, where the Herzogites were euriously uneasy, or 
the possible trouble between Turkey and Greece, The 
things that really interested people in England during 
the last months of peace were boxing and the summer 
sales. A hrilliant young Erenchman, Carpentier, who 
had kno^ed out Bombardier W'ells, came over again to 
defeat Gunboat Snaith, and did ao . to the infinite de- 
light of Erance and the whole Xatin world, amidst the 
generous "applause of Anglo'Saxondom. And there was 
also a British triumph over the Amerioans at polo, and a 
lively and cultured newspaper discussion about a proper 
motto for the ajms of the London Com Council. The 
trial of Hadaiae Caillaux filled me papers with animated 
reports and vivid pictures; Gregori Rasputin was stabbed 
and became the .snhject of much lively gossip about the 
Russian Court; and Ulm, the Italian impostor who 
claimed hei eould explode mines by means of an “Ultra- 
red” ray, was exposed and fled with a lady, very amttS=-" 
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ingly* For a few days all the work at Woolwich Arseo^ 
was held up because a certain Mr. Entwhistie, having re- 
fused to er^t a machi?ig on a concr^^^ bed laid down by 
non-unionists, was ratSer unciyflry dismissed, and the 
Irish trouble pounded along its tiresome mischievous way. 
People gave a divided attention to these various topics, and 
went about their individual business^^ 

And at Dower Hoii^ they went about their businesses^ 
Mr. Direck^s arm healed rapidly; €ecily Comer and he 
talked of their objects in life and Utopias and the books 
of Mr, Britling, and he got down froni a London bookseller 
Baedeker’s guides for Holland and Belgium, South Ger- 
many and Italy; Herr Heinrich after some doubt sent in 
his application form and his preliminary deposit for the 
Esperanto Conference at Boulogne, and Billy consented to 
be stroked three times but continued to bite with great 
vigour and promptitude. And the trouble about Hugh, 
Mr. Britlin^s eldest son, resolved itself into nothing of 
any vital importance, and settled itself very easily. 

§ 5 ■■ 

After Hugh had cleared things up and gone back to 
London Mr. Britling was inclined to think that such a 
thing as apprehension was a sin against the general fair- 
ness and integrity of life. 

Of all things in the world Hugh was the one that <^uld 
most easily rouse Mr. Britling’s unhappy aptitude for dis- 
tressing imaginations. Hugh was nearer by far to his 
heart and nerves than any other creature. In the last few 
years Mr. Britling, by the light of a variety of emotional 
excursions in other directions, had been discovering this. 
Whatever Mr. Britling discovered he talked about; he had 
evolved from his realisation of this tenderness, which was 
without an effort so much t^derer than all the subtle 
and tremendo™ feelings he had attempted in his — ex- 
cursions, the theory that he had expounded to Mr. Direck 
that it is only through our children that we ^ 
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fccliieve disinterested love, real love. But that left unex- 
plained that far more intimate emotional hold of Hugh 
than of his vej^ jolly little step-brothers. That was a 
fact into which Mr. Britling rather sedulously wouldn’t 
■look....- ■ 

Hr. Britliug was ’pfDhahly much franker and more 
open-eyed ynth himself and the universe than a great num- 
ber of intelligent people, and yet there Were quite a num- 
ber of aspects of his relations with his wife, with people 
about him, with his country and God and the nature of 
things, upon which he turned his back with an attentive 
persistence, .^.^utj a back too resolutely turned may be as ^ 
indicative as a pointing finger, and in this retrogressive' 
way; and tacitly even so far as his formal thou^ts, his I 
unspoken comments, went, Mr. Britling knew that he 
loved his son because he had lavished the most hope and 
the most imagination upon him, because he was the one 
living Continuation of that dear life with 3dary, so lovingly 
stormy at the time, so fine noW in m^ffiCiry7fhat had really 
possessed the whole heart of Mr. Britling, The boy had 
been the joy and marvel of the young parents; it was in- 
credible to them that there had ever been a creature 
so delicate and sweet, and they brought considerable im- 
agination and- humour to the detailed study of his minute 
perSOnaHty and to the forecasting of his future. Mr, 
Britlin^s mind blossomed wi& wonderful schemes for his 
education. All that mental_ growth no doubt contributed 
greatly to Mr. Britlinj^s peculiar affection, and with it 
there interwove still tenderer and subtler, .elements, for 
the boy had a score of Mary’s traits. But there Were . 
other things still more conspicuously ignored. One silent 
factor in the slow widening of the breach between Edith 
and Mr. Britling was her cool estimate of her step^n. 
She was jSteadf asQy kind to this shock-headed, untidy little 
dreamer, he was extremely well cared for in her hands, 
she liked him and Ae was amused by him : — it is diMcult 
to imagine'What more Mr. Britling could have expected — 
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but it was as plain as 4aylight that she felt that this was 
not the child she would haye cped to have home. It was 
quite preposterous apd perfectly natuf0 that this ^ 
seem to Mr. Britling to be unfair to Hugh. 

Edith^s home was more prosperous than Mary’s ; she 
brought her own money to it; the bringing up of her 
children was a far more efficient business thanJMary’s in- 
stinctive proceedings. Hugh had very nearly died in his 
first year of life; some summer infection had jmatehed .at 
him; that had tied him to his fatl^e^S hear t by a hnot of 
fear; but no infection had ever <3ome near Edith’s own 
nursery. And it was Hugh ^ffiat Mr. Britling had seen, 
small and green-faced and pitiful under tm anassthetic for 
some necessary small operation to his adenoids. His 
younger chil^en had never stabbed to M^v EritUn^^ 
heart with any such pitifulncss ; they were not sq thin- 
skinned as their elder brother, not so assailable by the 
little animceities of dust and germ. And out . of ju*^ 
things as this evolved a shapeless cloud of championship 
for Hugh. Jealousies, and suspicions are latent in every 
human relationship. We go about the affairs of life pre- 
tending magnificently that they are not so, pretending to 
the generosities we desire. And in all step-relationships 
jealousy and suspicion are not merely latent, they stir. 

It was Mr. Britling’s case for Hugh that he was some- 
thing exceptional, something exceptionally good, and that 
the peculiar need there was to take care of him was, due 
to a delicacy of nerve and fibre that was ultimately a vir- 
tue, The boy was quick, quick to hear, quick to move, 
very accurate in his swift way, he talked umigually soon, 
he began to sketch at.an egT^ age with an incurable rough- 
ness and a Temar]^ble expressiveness. That he was some- 
times ungainly, often untidy, that he would become sd 
mentally preoccupied as to be uncivil tp people about him, 
that he caught any malaise that was going, was all a part 
of that, , .The sense of Mrs. Britlin^s unexpressed eriti- 
cismn, the implied eontr^fs with tho very jolly, very un- 



inspittsd youiSgeT family, kept up a uer^oW desire iu Mr. 
Britling for evidences smd u^ldlestatipu^ of Hugh’s qual- 
ity. Hot always . vdth happy results ; it caused much 
mutual irritation, but not enough to prevent the growth 
of a re^ response on Hugh’s part to his father’s solicitude. 
The youngster knew and.felt that his father was his father 
just as certainly as he felt that Mrs. Britling was mot his 
inother. To his father he brought his suce^es and to his 
father he appealed. 

But he brought his : su«S3e'Ssef;“ntinTg*" than he 

brought his troubles. So far as he himself was concerned 
he was disposed to take a huniorous view of the things 
that went wrong and didn|t come off ^ him, but as a 
“ Tremendous Set-Bovoi for the ProiiH Barent ” they re- 
sisted humorous trealment. . . . 

How the J^uble that he^^^h been hesitating to bring 
before his father was concerned with that very grawlu^" 
terest of the young, his Object in Life. It had nothing 
to do jvwth those erotie disturbances that hj,d 
fatheFs imagination. l^hateyCT^^ going on below the 
surface of Hugh’s smiling or thoughtful presence in that 
respect had still to come to the surface and find expres- 
sion. But he w;as bothered very much by divergent 
strands in his own intellectual composition. Two sets pf 
interests pulled at him, one — it will seem a dry interest 
to many readers, but for Hugh it glittered and fascinated 
— was crystallography and molecular physics ; the other 
was caricature. Both aptitudes sprang no doubt from the 
same esseeptional sensitiveness to form. As a schoolboy 
he exercised both very happily, but now he was getting 
to the age of specialisation, and he was fluctuating very ' 
much between science and nrt- After a spell of scientific 
study he would come upon a fatigue period and find noth- 
ing in life but absurdities and a lark that one could rep- 
resent very amusingly; after a bout of fqnn 
his mind went back to his light ahH crystals and fifins Bke 
a Magdalen repenting in a ' church. After his public 
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school he had refused Cambridge and gone to University 
College, London, to work under the great and inspiring 
Professor Cardinal; simultaneously Cardinal had been ar- 
ranging to go to Cambridge, and Hugh had scarcely em- 
barked upon his London work when Cardinal was suc- 
ceeded by the dull, conscientious and depressing Pelking- 
ham, at whose touch crystals became as puddings, bubble 
films like cotton sheets, transparency vanished from the 
world, and X rays dwarfed and died. And Hugh degen- 
erated immediately into a scoffing trifler who wished to 
give up science for art. 

He gave up science for art after grave consultation with 
his falher, and the real trouble that had been fretting him, 
it seemed, was that now he repented and wanted to follow 
Cardinal to Cambridge, and — - a year lost — go on with 
science again. He felt it was a discreditable fluctuation ; 
he knew it would be a considerable expense; and so he 
took two weeks before he could screw himself up to broach- 
ing the matter. 

“ So ih<d is all,” said Mr. Britling, immensely relieved. 

“ My dear Parent, you didn’t think I had ba^ed a bill 
or forged a cheque ? ” 

“ I ^bought you might have married a chorus girl or 
something of that sort,” said Mr. Britling. 

“ Or bought a large cream-coloured motor-car for her 
on the instalment system, which she’d smashed up. Ho, 
that sort of thing comes later. . . . I’ll just put myself 
down on the waiting list of one of those bits of delight 
in the Cambridge tobacco shops — and go on with my 
studies for a year or two. ...” 

§ 6 


Though Mr. Britling’s anxiety about his son was dis- 
pelled, his mind remained curiously apprehensive through- 
out July. He had a feeling that things were not going 
well with the world, a feeling he tried in vain to dispel 



by vairioTiS distractions. ^Perhaps some' subtler subcgii- 
sciouS analysis of the situation was working out probabili- 
ties that his conscious Self would not face. And wh^ 
presently he bicycled off to Mrs. Harrbwdean for flat- 
tery, UmUsement, and comfort generally^ he found her by 
no ineans the exalting confimatmn of everything he wished 
to believe about_hims^ j,nd the^ that had been 

her delightful rble in Se^ their romtuitic 

friendship. She maintained her hostility to iEdith j 
seemed bent on making things impossible. And yet there 
were one "or' two phases of the old sustaining intimacies. 

They walked across her absurd little park to the sum- 
ruer-house with the view on ^^e,.af|etuoon of his arrival, 
and they discussed the Iri^ pamphlet which was now 
Uearly finished. 

“ Of course,” she said, “it will be a wonderful pano- 
phlet.” 

There was a reservation in her voice that made him 
wait. " . ■ . 

“ But I Bup^se ail sorts of people could write an Irish 
pamphlet, l^pbody but you could write ‘ The Sileat 
Places.’ Ohj, wAy don’t you fi.nish that great beauti&l 
thing, and leave dl t^his world pf^^ and newspapers, 
all these Crude, Tulgar, Quarrelsome, Jarring things to 
other people? You have the magic gift, you niight be a 
poet, you can take us put of all these horrid thin^ that 
are, away to Beautyland, and you are just content to be 
a critic and a disputer. It’s yoUr surroundings. It’s 
your sordid realities. It’s^^ l^^ your el- 

bow. You ought never to see a newspaper. You ought 
never to have an American come withm ten miles of you. 
You ought to live on bowls of milk drunk in valleys of 
asphodel.” -,-■■■ 

Mr. Bntlihg, who liked this sort of thing in a Way, >ind 
yet at the same time felt ridiculously distended and alto- 
gether preposterous while it was going on, answered feebly 
and self-consciously. 
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“ There was your letter the ^atforc lie other day,” 
she said. “ Why do you get drawn into arguiaiits? I 
Wanted to rush into the N^iovi and pick you up and wipe 
the anger off you, and carry you but of it all — iuto some 
quiet beautiful place.” 

“ But one has to answer these people,” said Mr. Brit- 
ling, rolling along by the side of her like a full moon be- 
side Venus, and quite artlessly falling in witli the to ue o f 
her. 

She repeated lines from “The Silent Places” from 
memory. She threw quite wonderful emotion into 
voice. She made the words glow. And he had only 
^own her the thing once. . . . ; 

Was he iudee^ hiirying a marvellous gift under the dust 
of current affairs? When at last in tiie warn 
light they stroUed bach from the Mmmer^house to dinnw 
he had definitely promised her that he would take up and 
^ish “The Sileut Places.” . . . And think oyer the 
Irish pamphlet again before he published it. . . . 

Pyecrafts was like a crystal casket of finer soil with- 
drawn from the tarred highways of the earth. ... 

And yet the very next day this angel enemy of contro- 
versies broke put in the ^aost aboininable way about Edith, 
and he had to tell her more plainly than he had done 
hitherto, that he could not tolerate that sort of thing. Bte 
wouldn’t have Edith guyed. He i^oiddn’t ,haye Ed^^^^ 
made to seem base. And at that there was inucn toouBre 
between them, and tears and talk of Oliver. . . . 

Mr. Britling found himself unable to get oh either with 
“ The Silent Places ” or the pamphlet, and he was very 
unhappy. ... 

Afterwards she repented very touchingly, and said that 
if only he would love her she would . s^a^^^W ® thousand 
Ediths, He waived a ce rtain ^stesp^ in the idea of 
her swallowing Edith, and they iBad a beautiful reconcilia- 
tion and talked of exalted things, and in the evening he 
worked quite well upon “ The Silent Places ” and 
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■ • ■'* ’ ■ 

of Jhalf-a-dozen quite wonderful lines, and in the course of ^ 
the next day he returned to JDower House and MifriJiSecE" 
and considerable piles of coirespondence and the comple- 
. tion of the Irish pamphlet. 

But he was resiles. He was more restless in his house 
than he had ever been. He could not understand it. 
Everything about him was just as it had always been, and 
yet it was imsatisfactoiy, anddt seemed more unstable 
than anything had ever seemed before. . He was bored by 
the solemn development of the Irish dispute ; he was ins- 
tated by the smouldering threat of the Balkans ; he was 
irritated hy the suffragettes and by a string of irrational 
little strikes ; by the general absence of any maitTplot as 
it were to hold all these wranglings and trivialities to- 
gether. . • . At the Dower House Ae most unpleasant 
thoughts would come to him. He even had doubts whether 
in “The Silent Places,” he had been pla^anrfngjmds#^^ 
less nneonseiously, from Heniy James’s “ Great Good 
■.Place.*’”. ’.■■v • ; ___ '■ :••:•■'■ .. 

On the twenty-first of July *Gfadys came hacK repaired 
and loeMng nxma the worse for her misadventure. Next 
day he drove her very carefully over to Pyecrafts, hoping 
to drug his un;easip:es^;^itb the pretence of a grand pas- 
sion and the praises of “ The Silent Places,^ that heaiiti- 
ful work of art that wae so free from any tam^ of appli- 
cation, and das ! he found Srs. Harrowdeau in mi eyil 
mood. He had been away from her for ten days — ten 
whole days. Ho ddiiht Edith had manceui^ed to keep 
him. She hadn’t! Hadn’t shei How wa:s he, poor 
simple soul ! to tell that she hadn’t ? That was the prelude 
to a stormy afternoon. 

The burthen of Mrs. Harrowdean was that she was 
wasting her life, that die was wasting the poor, good, pa- 
tient Oliver’s life, liiat for the sake of friendship; she was 
braying the worsf imputations and that he treated her 
cavalierly, came when he wished to do so, stayed away 
heartlessly, never thoudit she needed little treats, at* 
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teations, liUle presents. Did he thinh she could settle 
down to her poor work, such as it was, in neglect and Ipn^ 
liness? He forgot women were dear little tender, 
and had to be mad©, happy and hept happy. Oliver might 
not be clever and attractive but he did at least in his 
clumsy way understand and try and do his duly. . . . 

Towards the end of A© sec^^ of such complaints 
the spirit of Mr. Britling r(>8e in ievplt^^^^^ H lifted up 
his voice against her, he charged his voice with indig- 
nant soiTow and jiecla^ he Iwd^wme over to Pye- 

crafts with no thpu^t in his mma^u^Tsw^jand loy 
thoughts, that he had but waited for Gladys to be ready 
before he came, that he had brought over the manuscript 
of The Silent Places wi^3s?=JP polish and finish up, 
that “for days and days” he had been longing to do this 
in the atmosphere of the dear old summer-house m 
distant view of the dear old sea, and that now all that 
impossible, that Mrs. Harrowdean had made _it^ 
and that indeed she was rapidly inaking everything impos- 
sible. ... 

And having delivered himself pf this judgment Mr. 
Britling, a little surprised at the rapid vigour of his 
anger, once he had let it loose, came suddmly to an end 
of his words, made a renunciatory gesture with his arms, 
and as if struck with the idea, rushed out of her room and 
ou,t of the house to where Gladys stood waiting. He ^t 
into her and started her up, and after some trouble with 
the gear due to the yiplence of his ^motion, he turnpd her 
, round and departed with Her — crushing the comer of a 
‘small bed of snapdragon as he turned — and dove her 
with a sulky sedulousness back to the Dower House and 
newspapers and correspondence and irritations, ^d that 
gnawing and irrational sense pf a hollow and aimless 
ity in the world that he had hoped Mrs. Harrpwdean 
would assuage. And the furtiber he went from Mrs. Har- 
rowdean the harsher and unjuster it se^ed to him that 
he h®d hemi to her. 



THE i4T 

Blit he went on becaiise he did not see how he could 
very well go back. 

" ; . ■ ■ .. 

!l4^.Bire(^’8 hro^^ wrist heali^^^pner thw 
From the first he had protested that it was the sort of 
thing that pne can carry about in a ^ing, that he was , 
quite capable of travelling about and taking care of him- 
self in hotels, that he was only stayinj^ on at Matdbin^s 
Easy because he just loved to stay on and wahow 
Britlinj^s kindness and klr. Britling’^s company. "V^ile 
as a: matter of fact he wallowed as much as he could in 
the freshness and friendliness of ilisa Cecily Corner, 
and for more than a third of this period Idr. Britling was 
away from home altogether. 

Mr. Direck, it should be clear hy this time, was ff Tman 
of more than European'stmplicity and directness, and his 
intentions iowards the young lady were as simple and 
direct and altogether honest as such , intentions can be. 
It is the American conception of gallantry more than any 
other people’s, to let the lady call the tune in these afi 
fairs j the man’s place is to be protective, propitiatory, 
accommodating and clever, and the lady’s to be difScult but 
delighlJul until he catches her and houses her splendidly 
and gives her a surprising lot of pocket-money, and goes 
about his business; and upon these assumptions Mh Hl- 
reck went to work. But quite early it was manifest to 
him that Cecily did not recognise his assumptions. She 
was embarrassed when he got down one or two little pres- 
ents of chocolates and flowers, for her from London — , 
the Britling boys were much more appceeifiative — she 
wouldn’t let him contrive costly little exp^itions for her, 
and she protested against compliments and declared she 
would stay away when he paid them. And she was not; 
contented by his general sentiments about life, but a^ed 
the most direct questions about his occupation and his 
activities. His chief occupation was being the Well pre* 
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vided heir of a capable lawyer, and his activities in the 
light of her inquiries struck him as being light and a trifle 
amateurish, qualities he had never felt as any drs,wback 
about them before. So that he had to rely rather upon 
aspirations and the possibility, tinder proper inspiration, 
of a more actively serviceable life in future. 

There^s a feeling in the States,” he said, ^^that weVe 
had rather a tendency to overdo work, and that there is 
scope for a leisure class to deye^^^ the refinement and the 
wider meanings of life.” 

^^But a leisure class does n^t mean a c lass that does 

nothing,” said Cecily, only means a 3Ess t^^ 
busy in business.” * 

You’re too hard on me,” said Hr, Direck ysdth that 
quiet smile of his. 

And then by way of putting her on the defensive he 
asked her w;hat ^e thought a man in his position ought 
to do. 

Something she said, and in the expansion of this 
vague demand they touched on a number of things. She 
said that she was a Soci^^^^^^ and there was still in Mr. 
Direck’s composition a stresk: of the old-fashioned Ameri- 
can prejudice against the word. Hei as^ 
with Anarchists and deported aliens. It was man^st' 
too that she was deeply read in the essays and disserta- 
tions of Mr, Briding. She thought everybody, man or 
woman, ought to be chie^y engaged in doing something 
definite for the world at large. There’s my secretary- 
ship of the Massachusetts Modern Society, any- 

how,” said Mr. Direck.) And she herself wa^^^ 
doing something — it was just because she did. not know 
what it was she ought to be doing that she was reading 
so extensively and voraciously. She wanted to lose her- 
self in some^ing. Deep in the being of Mr. Direck was 
the conviction that what shp^pught to be doing was making 
love in a raplnrously egotistical manner, and enjoying 
eressj ^rap of her own delightful self and l^er own de- 



lighaul — while 6ad Sut for the purposes 

of tiieir c6ureysa;tion he did npt^^c put it any mofe 
definitely than, to say that he thought we owed it to 
ourselves to develop our personalities. Upon w'hich she 
joined issue witii great vigour. 

‘‘ That is just what Mr. Britling says about you in his 
‘Anaerican Impressions/” she said. “He says that 
America overdoes the development of personalities alto- 
gether, that whatever else is wrong about America that is 
where America is most clearly wrong. I read tha t thi s 
morning, and directly T read it I thought, ‘ Yes, that’s ex- 
actly it I Mr. Direeh is^ the development of per^ 

sonalities/ ” " 

■ ■“■Mel"”' ' 

“ Yes. I like talking to you and I don’t l^e talking 
to you. And I see now it is. becaiise' yott keep on talking 
of my Personality and your Personality. That makes me 
uncomfortable. It’s like having some one following me 
about with a limeli^t. And in a sort of way T do like 
it. I like it and I’m flattered by it, and thm I go off and 
diaiike it, dislike the effect of it. 1 M trying 

to be what you have told me I am — sort ol acting myself . , 
I want to glance at looking-glasses to see if T am keeping 
it up. It’s just exactly what Mr. Britling says in his 
book about American womi^"’" They act themselves, he 
says ; they get a kind of story and explanation about them- 
selves and they are always trying to make it perfectly 
"plain and dear to every one. Well, when you do that 
you can’t think nicdy of other things.” 

“ We like n clear light on people,” said Mr. Uire^ 

“We don’t. I suppose we’re shadier,” said Cecily. 

You’re certainly much more in half-tones,” said Mr. 
Diredh ‘‘ And I confess it’s the h^ get hold of 
me. But stiU you haven’t told me. Miss Oi^ie, what you 
think r ought to do with myself. Here 1 am, you see, 
very much at your disposal. What sort of business do 
you think it’s my duly to go in fdi* ? ” 
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: , /^ That^s for some one m experience than I 

have, to tell you. You sEotilil ask Bridling.” 

I’d rather have it from you.” 

: I don’t even know foir myself,” she said. 

So why shouldn’t we start to find out together ? ” he 
asked. 

it was her tantalising habit to ignore all such tentatiyes. 
One can’t help the feeling that one is in the world 
for something more than oneself,” she . said. ... 


Soon Mr. Direck could measure the tiine that was left 
to him at the Dower House m lon^ ty days hut by 
hours. His lu^age was mostly packed, his tickets to 
Rotterdam, Cologne, Munich, Dresden, Vienna, were all 
in order. And things were still very indefinite between 
him and Cecily. But God has notjmade Amerm^ oloan- 
shaven and fim-featured for noffiing, and he deterimned 
that matters must be brought to some sort of definition 
before he embarked upon travels that were rapidly losing 
their attra^y^^^^ concentration of his atten- 

tion* • • 

A considerable nervousness betrayed itself in his voice 
and manner^ when at last he carried out his determina- 


tion* 


There’s just a lil’ thing,” he said to her, taking ad- 
vantage of a moment when they were together after lunch, 
^Hhat I’d value now more than anything else in the 
world.” 


She answer^ by a lifted eyebrow and a glance that 
had not k) much inquiry in it as she intended. 

“If we could just take a lil’ walk together for a hit. 
Bound by Claverings Park’ and all that. See the deer 
again and the old trees* Sort of scenery I’d like tp^ re- 
: member when I’m away from it.” 

He was a little short of breath, and there was a quite dis' 



proportionate gravity about her luoment Ipr.cpusidj^ation. 

“ Yea,” she said with a eheeriul acqUiesceaee th^^ 
a couple of bars top late, ‘‘ Let’s, It; will' joWy*’^ 

“These fine English afternoons are vvouderful, after- 
noons,” he remarked after a moment or sp of silence. 

“ Eot quite the splendid hlaiw we get in our summer, but 
— sort of glowing.” 

“ It’s been very fine all the time you’ve been here,” 
she said. ... 

After which exchanges they went along the lane, into 
the road by the park fencing, and so to the little gate that 
lets one into the park, without another w^ „ . 

The idea took hold of MiTtHr^^’s mind that until they 
got through the park gate it would be quite out of order 
to say anything. The lane and the road ^d the stile 
and the gate were all so much preliminary atuff to be 
got through before one cpuld get to business. But after 
the little white gate the way war clear, the park opened 
out and one could get ahead without bpAerij^ the 
steering. And Hr. Bif^k had, he felt, been diplomati- 
cally involved in lanes and by-ways long enough. 

“ Well,” he said as he rejoined her after very carefully 
closing the gate. “ What 1 really wanted was an oppor- 
tunity of just mentioning something that happens to be 
of interest to you — if it does happen to interest you. 

. . . i suppose I’d better put the thing as simply as pos- 
sible. , . . Practically. . . . I’m just right over the head^ 
and all in love with you. ... I thought I’d like to t^l 
you. . . 

Immense silences. 

“ Of courae^I ygpn’t pretend there haven’t been others,” 
Mr. BirecS suddenly resumed. “There have. One par- 
ticularly. But I can assure yOU I’ve never felt the depth 
and height or anything like the sort of Quiet Ol.eaJjOon- 
viction. ... And now I’m jiist telling you these things, 
Miss Corner, I don’t know whether it will interest you if 
I tell you that you’re really and truly the very first love 
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I ever had m weU as my last. IVe had sent over — I 
got it oidy yesterday — this lil’ photograph of a minia- 
ture portrait of one of my ancestor’s relations — a Comer 
just as you are. It’s here. . ; 

He had coMid erahle difficulties his pockets and 
papers. Cecily, mute and fluked and inconvenienced hy 
a preposterous and unaccountable impulse to weep, took 
the picture he handed her. 

‘‘When I was a lil’ felldw of fifteen,” said Mr. Direck 
in the tone of one producing a melanchply but conclusive 
piece of evidence, “I worshipped that miniature. It 
seemed to me-1he ^ 

you. ... ^ ■ ■■. 

He too was preposterously moved. 

It seemed a Ipug time brfore Cecily had anytihiiDg to 
say, and then what she had to say she said in a softened, 
indistinct voice. “ You’re very kind,” she said, and kept 
hold of the little photograph. 

They had halted for photograph. Now they walked 
on again. 

thought Fd like to tell you,” said Mr. Direck and 
became tremendously silent. 

Cecily found him incredibly difficult to answer. She 
tried to make herself li^t and oflEhand, and to be very 
frank with huru 

^^Of course” she said, knew — -I felt somehow — ‘ 

you meant to say something of this sort to me — when 
you asked me to come with you ” 

“Well?” he said. ; 

“ And I’ve been trying to make my poor brain think of 
something to say to you.” 

She paused and contemplated her difficulties. ... 

“ Co^dn’t you perhaps say something of the same kind 
— such as i’ve been trying to say ? ” said Mr. Direck pres- 
ently, with a note of earnest hdpfulness. “ I’d he very 
gjad if you could.” 

“ iKTot exactly,” said Cecily, more careful than ever. 



“ IMietming , - , 

“ i tHiiik you kno-«r ihat you are the b^jof Mepids. I 
thini you are, oH — a Perfect Dear.” ” 

‘‘ WeU — that’s 1^1 right — ^ so far.” 

“ That w as far.” ^ , 

‘‘ You don’t know whether you love me? That’s what 
you ffiiSth to say.” 

“ No. ... I feel somehow it isn’t that. . . . 

Yet.'., 

“ There’s nobjdy else by any chance ? ” 

“ No.” Gecily weighed thin^. “ You ueedn’t trouble 
about that.” 

“ Only ... only you don’t know.” 

Cecily made a movement of assent. 

“ It’s no good pretending I haven’t thought about you,” 
she said. ■ _ 

“ Well, anyhow I’ve done my best to give you the idiea,” 
said Mr. Direck. “ I seem now: to have been doing that 
pretty nearly all the time.’’ . 

“Only what shoidd we v ^ - 

Mr. Direck felt tiiis question was singularly artless. 

Whyl — we’d martyr,” he said. “ 4Jid all that sort of 
thing.” 

“Petty has married — and all that sort of thing,” said 
Cecily, fixing her eye on him very firmly because she was 

colou:^teg“"brightly. “And it dqestft leave Petty very 

much — - fowader.’’ 

“Well now, they have a good time, don’t they? I’d 
have thought they have a lovely time! ” 

“ They’ve had a lovely time. And Teddy is the dear- 
est husband. And they have a sweet little house and a 
most amusing baby. And they play hockey every Sun- 
day. And Teddy does his work, ^d, e’*’^l7 week is like 
every other week. .It is just heavenly. Just always the 
same heav^y. Every Sunday there is a fresh week of 
heavenly b^ghmiug. And this, you. see, isn’t heaven; it 
is earth. And they don’t know it but they are getting 
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bored, I have teen watching them, and they are getting 
dreadfully bored. It^s heart-breaking to watch, because 
they are almost my dearest people. Teddy used to be 
making perpetual jokes about the house and the baby and 
his work and Letty, and now — he’s made all the possible 
jokes. It’s only now and then he gets a fresh one. It’s 
like spring flowers and tfeen — summer. And Letty sits 
about and doesn’t sing. They want something new to 
happen. , . . And there’s Mr, and Mrs. Britling, They 
love each other. Much mpre than dreams, 

or Mr. Britling for the matter of that. Once upon a time 
things were heavenly for them too, I suppose. Until sud- 
denly it began to happen to them that, nothing new ever 
happened. ...” 

Well,” said Mr. Direck, “ people cah travel.” 

Bvit that isn’t real happening,” said Cecily. 

It keeps one interested.” 

/^But real happening is doing something,” 

You come back to th^t,” said Mr. Direck. I never 
met any one before who’d quite got that spirit as you have 
it. I wouldn’t alter it. It’s part of you. It’s part of 
this place. It’s v^hat ll!r. BritU^ always seems to be say- 
ing and never quite knpwihg he’s said it. It’s just as 
though all the things that are going on weren’t the 
things that ought to be going on — but something else 
quite different. Somphpw one falls into it. It’s as 
if your daily life didu’V ihafter," politics didn’t 

matter, as if the King and the social rpiind aud business 
and all those things weren’t anything really, and as though 
you felt there \yas something else — out of sight — round 
the corner — that you ought to be getting at. Well, I 
admit, that’s got hold of me too. And it’s all mixed up 
with my idea of you. I don’t see that there’s really a 
contradiction in it at all. Fm in love with you, all my 
heart’s in love with you, what’s the good of being shy 
about it? I’d j'dsf die for your littlest wish right here 
uow, it’s just as though I’d got love in my veins instead 



of T^lood/fcut from that other 

^ihg. It’s hrin^g rie tound to that other thing. I 
feel as if without you I wasn’t up to anything at all, hut 

with you We’iJ not go settling down in a cottage or 

just touring about with a Baedielser Gmde op anythi^ 
that hind. N^ot for long anyhow. We’d naturally settle 
down side hy side and do . . 

“ But what should, we do asked Cecily. 

There, came a hiatus in their talk. 

“ You see that old felled tree there. I was sitting on 
it the day before yesterday and thinking of you. Will 
you come there and sit with me on it ? When you sit on 
it you get a view, ohi a perfectly lovely English view, just 
a hit of the house and those clumps of trees and the valley 
away there with the lily pond. I’d love to have you in 
"my'merutK^’of it. . . .’’ - 

They sat down, and Mr. Bireck opened his case. He 
was shy and clumsy about opening it, beCat^e he had heeR . 
thinking dreadfully hard about it] and he hated to seem 
heavy or profound or anything hut artless and sponta- 
neous to Cecily. And he felt even when he did open his 
case that the e;ffect of it was platitudinous and disappoint- 
ing. Yet when he had thought it out it had seemed very 
profound and altogether living. 

“You see one doesn’t vvant to u^e terms Jhat have b 
used in a thousand diifer^i^ senses |n any waySliat isn’t 
a perfectly unambiguous sense, :a‘nd at the same time one 
doesn’t want to seem to be canting about things or pitch- 
ing anything a note or two higher than it ought legiti- 
mately to go, but it seems to me .that,.^t^^^ of something 
that Mr. Britling is always asking for in his essays and 
writings and things, and what you are looking for just 
as much and which seems su 'important to you that even 
love itself is a secondary kind of thing nntil you can 
square the two together, is nothing more nor less than 
ligion — I don’t mean this Eelimon or that Beligioh but 
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just Religion itself, a Big, Solemn, Comprehensive Id^ 
that holds you and me and all the world together in one 

great, grand universal scheme. And thou^ it isn’t quite 

fixe sort of idea of Ipye-maj^g tibafis loeen popular — well, 
in places like Oa^iei^lle — time, it’s the right 

idea; it’s got to he followed put^iTwe do want love- 
making to he a sort of idle, trouhlesome game of treats 
and flatteries that is sure as anything to lead right away 
to disappointments and foolishness and inifai^fii^ 

— just Hell. What you are driving at, according to "my ^ 
interpretation, is that marriage has got to be a religious 
marriage or else you are splitting up life, that religion 
and love are most of life and all power there is in it, 
and that tiiey can’t afford to he Kamessed in two different 
directions. . . • . I had these ideas until I came here 
and met you, but they eorhe up now in my mind as though 
they had always been there. • • . And that’s why you 
don’t want to mariy in a huriy. And that’s why I’m glad 
almost that you don’t want tp.mariy in a hurry.” 

He considered^ “ That’s why I’ll have to go on to Ger- 
many and just let both of us turn things over in our 
minds.” 

“Tes,” said Cecily, weighing his speech. “ I think 
that is it. I think that I do want a religious marriage, 
and fiiat what is wong with Teddy and letty is that they 
aren’t religious. They pretend they are religious some 
where out of sight and round the corner. . • . Only 

He considered her gravely. 

“What ^ ReligionI” she asked. 

Here again there was a cortsiderahle pause. 

Very nearly two-thirds of the papers read before our 
Massachusetts spqi^^ my connection with it, have 

dealt with that very question,” Mr. Direck began. “ And 
one of our most influential member was able to secure 
the seiyices of a very able and highly traih^ young wo^^ 
from Michigan tJniversity, to make a digest of all these 
representative uttermces. We are having it printed in 



a thoroTighly artistic mi^iier/ as ihe 
autouitt seasonr ^ dr® of her results is &at reli^dd 
isn’t the same thing as religions. That most religiohS aife“ 
old and that relr^ti ;fe always new. .“VV putting it 
simply, rdigibn rs rMi^very of that Great 

Thing Out There. . . > ITOat idie Qre^^^^ iS goes by 
all sorts of names, but if you know it’s there and if you 
neinember it’s there, you’ve got reli^on. . . . T ha t’s 
about how she figured it out. , . .1 shall send ydrTlEe^ 
book as soon as a to me, , • . I can’t pro- 

fess to put it as dearly as she puts it. She’s got a real 
analytical mind. But it’ s one of the most suggestive HI’ 
books I’ve ever seen. It just tSeshdlST^you and mahes 
you think.” 

He paused and regarded the ground before him— - 
thoughtftilly. 

“Xife,” said pecily, ^^ has either got to be religious or' 
dse it goes to pieces:"'."^;’'.' Perhaps anyhow- it goes to 
pi^es. ; _ 

ilr. Direck endorsed, these observations by a slow nod- 
ding of the head. 

He allowed a certain interval to elapse. Then a 


vaguely appreh^ded purpose that had been for a time for- 
gotten in tiiese higher interests came back to hiin. He 
took it up with a breathless sense of 
: “ "Well,” he said, then you don’t hate me ? ” 

■ ■ She .smiiled^- \ 

You don’t disiihe me pr despsehie 1 ’’ 

She was still reassuring. 

“ You don’t think I’m just a dow American sort of 
portent?” , 

. . ;: 7 ;' ;;;;; ^ . 

: You think, on the whole, I Jnight even — some- 
day^: 

She tried to meet his eyes with a pleasant frankness, 
and perhaps she'W^“f ranker than she meant to be. 
“look here,” said Hr, Direek, wiiH 
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emotion softmiing His mouth, “ ask you something. 
We’ve got to wait. TJntil you feel clearer. StilL, . . 

Could you bring yourself- — r-i If just once — I could 
kiss you. .... 

i “ I’m going away to Germany,” he went on to her si- 
lence. “ But I shan’t be giving so much attention to Ger- 
many as I supposed I should when I planned it out. But 
somehow — if I felt 7 — -that I’d Hssed you . . .” 

With a delusive effect of c^^hnneiM the young lady looked 
first over her left ehoulder and then oyer her right and 
surveyed the park about them. Then sbie stood up. “We 
can go that way home,” she said with a movement of her 
head, “ through the little covert.” 

Mr. Direck stood up too. 

“ If I was a poet or a bird,” said Mr. Direck, “ I should 
sing. But being just a plain American citizen all I can 
do is just to talk .about all .I’d^dS._lli. 3 ^asn!ti_^^^ 

And when they Had reached thie little covert, "wiffi" its" 
pathway of soft moss and its sheltering screen Of inter- 
lacing branches, he broke the silence by saying, “ Well, 
what’s wrong with right here and now?” and Cecily 
stood up to nim as straight as a spear, with ^ts in hei 
clear eyes. He took her soft CQol face between his trem- 
bling hands, and kissed her sweet half-parted lips. When 
he kissed her she shivered, and he held her tighter and 
would have kissed her again. But she broke away from 
him, and he did not press her, And muter than ever, 
pondering deeply, and sepretly trembling in the queerest 
way, these two outwardly sedate young people returned to 

the Dower House,, , ■ 

And after tea .the ta xicah fr o m t h e junction came for 
him and he yani^ed, and w^Taat'seen as a waidng hat 
receding along the top of the dog-rose hedge that ran h©: 
yond the hockey field towards the village. 

“ He will see Germany long before I shall,” said Herr 
Heinrich with a gust of nostalgia. “ I wish almost I had 
not agreed to go to Boulogne.” 



And for some days 

and dignifed young l?7oinatt jPondering. . , . 

After tHe departure of ^rrDir^E 
began to move forward with ^eat ra;^dity. It w^ ex- 
actly as if his American deliberation had hiffii^Q ^ept 
^ things waiting. Before ~Hf£ fiem"TSptte 

reached the Power House Ai^tria had sent an ultimatum 
to, Serbia, and before Cecily iKad^g^^^^ 
her from Cologne, a letter in that curiously Unformed 
handwriting the steno^ and the typewriter are mak; 
ing an American characterisHc, Russia was m 
and the vast prospect of a European war had bp^^^ 
the rplliiig up of a curtain on which the interests of the 
former week had bceu. but a trivial embroidery; So in- 
sistent was ibis reali^^^^ reyealed itself "tbat ev(^ the 
shooting of the Publin people after the gun-runnihg of 
Ho^h was dwarfed to unimportance. The mind of SEr. 
Bntlihg camef round from its restless wandering to a 
more and more intent contemplation of the hurrying 
storm-ploiids that swept out of nothingness to blacken all 
his sky. He watched it, he watched ainazed and incredu- 
lous, he watched this contradid;i6n of all Ids reiterated 
confessions of faitb in Cerma and pacififfllh,*be 

Watched it witli all Ibat w^^ impersonal in his being, and 
meanwhile his personal life ran in a continually deeper 
and na]^ower channel as his intelligence was withdrawn 
from it. 

Hever ’h^d tke double refracHon d^^^ 
clearly defined. On the one hand the BritTSig oFthe di? 
interested intelligence saw the habitual peace of the world 
vanish as the daylight vanishes when a shutter falls, over 
thh window of .a^ c^^ and on the other the Britling of 
the privatd’life saw all the pleasant comfort of his rela- 
tions with Mrs. H^^ diaappearihg in a’ perplex^ 

in^s: irrational quarrel. He did not want to lose lirs. Har- 
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rowdean; he contemplated their breach with a profound 
and profoundly selfish dismay. It seemed the wanton 
termination of an arrangement of which he was only be- 
ginning to perceive the extreme and irreplaceable satis- 
factoriness. 

It wasn^t that he was in love with ^ He knew almost 
as cleariy as though he had tqJSi himscliTarm^^ 
was not. But then, on the other hand, it was c<iual!y man- 
ifest in its siibdu,ed,,.a^^ way that as a matter of 

fact she was hardly more in love with him. What con- 
stituted the satisfactpriness of the^^ w^^ its 

essential^unipxingness and friendly wahrd emoHbn.^ H 
left their minds frpe Jtp play with all the terms and methods 
of love without dist^^^ summon tears and 

delights as one .suimnpns seivants," aM^ 
part as lover with no sense of lost cpn^^^^ They supplied 
in each otl^er’s Hyes a ,lpng-^^ — if only, that is^ 

she could cputrpl her curioujs aptitude for jealousy and 
the sesmal impulse to, vex There, he felt, die broke the 
convention pf their relations and brought in serious reali- 
ties, and this little rift it ^vas tfiat had w^ 
coDsiderahle breach. He j ^ew tha^ in eveir sane, moment 
she dreaded and wisheOp^^aTlSSiar^^ as much as he 
did. But thp deep simplicities of tKe instinpts 
tacitly agreed to bridge over washed the piers of their re- 
conciliation away. 

And unless they could restore the bridge things would 
end, and Mr. Britling felt that the ending of things would 
involve for him the,most ®2ta8peration. 

Would go to Oliver for comfort ; she would marry Oliver ; 
and he knew her wpU. enough be sure that she would 
thrust her matrimonial h^ with Oliver unsparingly 

upon his attention; while he, on the other hand, being 
provided with no corresponding Olivette, would be left, a 
sort of emotional celibate, with his slack times and his 
afternoons and his general heed for flattery and amuse- 
ment dreadfully upon his own hands, He wpu^^^ 
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nieuted i)y 3 ealbusy. wHcIi ^aie^ tere he 

to veriti(es — his yrqrTfe su|fer.'^7 ^ip hxm " 

while all iheso vagub d^ahds she satisfied^ fexiae^^ 
asspja^d. . 

Aw, after the fashidh of our stilUdo li^b reseept w orld. 

B^iflihg a^ proceeded to negotiate 

these extremely imromantie matters in the phrases of thatl 
simple, honest and yonthful passionateness which is 
the only language aYailahle, and at times Mr^^^ 
came veiymeEO? persttading himself that he had something 
of the passionate love for her that he had once had for his 
Mary, and that the possihle loss of her had nothing to do 
with the convenience of Pyecrafts or any discretion in 
^orld. Though indeed the only thing in the whole ple3m 
of motional possihility that still kept anything of its 
youthful freshness in his inind w^^ oh- 

jection indeed he felt to handing her over to anybody else 
in the world. \And in additfoA touch of 

fatherly feeling that a younger not have had, 

and it made him feeW^ anxious to prevent her making 
a f dpi of herself hy marrying a man out of spite. He felt 
that since an obstinate lover m ap fp he ah exacting hus- 
band, id tie end the heavy predominance of Oliver might 
wring much sincerer teaira from her thm she had^^^^^ 
shed for himself. But that generosity was hut the hright 
edge to a mainly possessive jealousy. 

It was Mr. Bfitling who reopened the correspondence 
by writing a liftle apologjr for the corner of the 
snapdragon bed, and this evbked^tn admifahly Touching" ^ 
reply. He replied quite naturally with assurances ‘^d 
declarations. But before she got iis second letter her 
mood had changed. She decided ' that if he had^i^^^^^ 
and truly been lovingly sorry, instead of just 
note to her he would have TOshed over to her; m 
dramatic state of mind, and hegged fof^v^ess oh his 
knees. She wrote therefore a second letter to this effect, 
crossing his second one, and, her literary gift getting the 
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better of her, she exp^ded her thesis into a^ general de- 
nunciation of his hahitu^ pfrhande^e^^ to 

abandonment of all hope of ever being happy “ him, to 
a decision to eijd, the matter^^^^ and after a 

decent interval, , of ^di^ified regrets to suminon Oliver to 
the reward of his patience and goodness. The European 
situation was now at a pitch to get upon Mr. Britling’s 
nerves, and he replied with a letter intended to be con- 
ciliatory, but which degenerated into earnest reproaches 
for her “ unreasonableness.” Meanwhile she had received 
his second aud Jten^ eloquent letter; it moved her 
deeply, and having now cleared her mind of much that 
had kept it simmering uncomfortably, she replied with a 
sweetly loving epistle. Erpm this point their correspond- 
ence had a kind of do^ being intermittently 

ahgry and loving; her third letter was tender, and it was 
tenderly answei^d.in his fourth; but in the interim she 
had received his third and j^nswered it w 
acerbity, to which his fifth was a retott, just "missing heir 
generous and conclusive fifth. She replied to his fifth 
on a Saturday evening — it was that eventful Saturday, 
Saturday the Eirst of August, 1914 — by a telegram. 
Oliver was abrojad in Holland, engaged in a much-needed 
emotional rest, and she wired to Mr. Britling: “Have 
wired for Oliver, he will come to me, do not trouble to 
answer this.” 

She was astonished to get no reply for two days. She 
got no reply for two days because remarkahle^&ings were 
happening to the telegraph wires of England just then, 
and her message, in the hands of a boy scout on a bicycle, 
reached Mr. Britling^s house only on Monday afternoon. 
He was then at Cl^verings discussing the invasion of Bel- 
gium that made Brital^s particip^ in the war in- 
evitable, and he did not open the little red-brown envelope 
until about half -past six. He failed to mark the dat^^ and 
hours upon it, but he perceived that it was essentially a 
challenge. He was expected, he saw, to go over at once 
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His ritoovated^^ 0^^ ^d tHis unfortiinate clasii 

forever ill one striking and passionate scene. His niind 
was ne'e's® MI of tke war tkat^ h cpl- 

onrjess arid nnattractive of obligations. Brit he feft bound 
by the mysterious code of honour of the illicit love affair to 
play his part. He postponed his departure until after 
supper — there ivas no reason vyhy he should be afraid of 
motoring by moonlight if he went earefully -— beca^^ 

: Hugh came in with Cissie dem^^ of hockey. 

■Hockey offered a nervous refreshment, a scampering for- 
^tfulness of the tremendo us disaster of this war he had 
always believedrSipbssihi^that nothing else could do, arid 
he was very glad indeed of the irruption. . . . 



Tor days the broader side of Mr. Hriflirig^ mind, as 
distin;^ished from its egotistical edge, had been re- 
flecting more and more ' vividly and coherently the 
spectacle of civilisation casting aside the thousand dis- 
persed activities of peace, elutching its weapons and set- 
ting its teeth, for a supreme stru^le against militarist 
impcrialisin. Frorii the point of view of kTatehirij^s Haisy 
that colossal crystallising of accumulated antagonisms was 
for a time no more than a confusion of headlines and a 
Tearrangement of columns in." the white window^, of 
ne\VBpapers fhrough which those who lived in the s^rh 
ties of England looked out upon the world. It w as a dis- 
, play in the sphere of thought and print irrimeasufahfy 
remote from the real green turf on which one walked, 
from the voice and the church-bells of Itr. Himplb that 
sourided their ample caresses in one's cars, from the clash- 
ing of the stags who were beginning to knock the velvet 
from their horns in the park, or the clatter of the butcher^s 
cart and the respectful greeting of the huteher Bojn^ 
the lane. It was the 'spectacle of the world less real even 
to most imaginations than the world of novels or plays. 
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People talked of these thiBgs always with aa imderlying 
feeling that they romanced and 

On Thursday, July 23rd, the Austro-fiungarian min- 
ister at Belgrade presented his impQSsibie ultimatum to 
Ihe Serbian government, and demanded a reply within 
forty-eight hours^ With Ae wisdom of retrospect we 
know now clearly enough what that meant^ , The Sp^ 
jevo crime was to be resuscitated andjmad^ 
war. But nine hundred and iiinety-nihe Europeans out- 
of a thpusand had stiU^^M of what w^ happen- 

ing to Ihem. The ultimatum fi prominently in the 
morning papers that came to Hatching’s Easy on Eriday, 
but it by no means dominated the rest of the news; Sir 
Edward Carson’s rejection of the government projposals 
for Ulster was given the pride of place, and almost equally 
conspicuous with the Serbian news were the Caillaux tri^ 
and the storming of the St. Petersburg barricade Cos- 
sacks. Herr Heinrich’s questions at lunch time ri^eiyed 
reassuring replies. 

On Saturday Sir Edward Carson was still in the cen- 
tral limelight, Russia had, inteiwened “19^ ; 

time for Serbia, and the Daily Chronicle declared the day 
a critical one for Europe. Dublin with bayonet charges 
and bullets thrast Serbia, iiitp a corner on Monday. No 
shots had yet been fired in the East, and the mischief in 
Ireland that Germany had counted on was well ahead. 
Sir Edward Grey was said to be working hard for peace. 

It’s the cry of wolf,” said Mr. Britling to Herr Hein- 
rich. 

“But at last there did come a wplf/’ said Herr Hein- 
rich. “I wish I had not sent my first moneys to that 
Conference upon Esperanto. I feel sure, it will be put 
off.” ■ '■ ■■■ 

“See! ” said Teddy very cheerfully to Herr 
on Tuesday, and held up the paper, in which “ The Blood: 
shed in Dublin ” had the “ War Cloud Lifting ” 

into a quite subordinate position. 
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' . ‘‘ "Wliat 3id we teU yout^ iBritHng.' 

body wants a Eurppeair^ W^ . 

; But Wednesday’s paper vindicated his fears,.,, 
many bad <x)minanded Eussi:a^npt ^ : _ 

Of. course Eii^ssia w:iH ntobiuse,’’ said Etew Hann^ 

Or else forever s^ter M sa;W Teddy. 

“ And tben Oemany wffl rndbiliiej” said jfferr" Hein- 
. ri<di^ “ and all my holiday will vani^. I shall have to 
go and mobilise too. 1 shall have, to fight, I have my 

papers.” . 

“T never thought of you as a soldier before,” said 

T^dy. " 

“I have deferred my sei^'ce UBtil^^^f ^ 
thesis,” said Herr Heinrich. “H^w all that will be-— - 
BifEl And my thesis three-quarters finished.” 

■ ^ That is serious,” said Teddy. 

Verdammie pumjn]f,eit J ^ said HeS Heinri^T 

“ Why do they do such things ? ” ; 

• On Thursday, the SOth of July Oaillaux, Oarson, 
strikes, and all ihe hofinuon topics of life had been swept 
out of the front page of the paper altogether; the stock 
exchanges were iu a state pf wild perturbation, and food 
prices were leaping fantastically. Austria was bombard- 
ing Belgrade, contrary to the rules of war hith erto ae- 
cepted ; Kiissia waa mobilieii^ Asquith was, he de- 
clared, not relaxing his efforts “ to do everything possible 
to circum^ribe . the , area of possible conflict,” and the 
Wieuna Conference of Peace Societies was postponed. 

: “ I do not see why a conflict between Bssria . and Aus tria 
’'^ould involve Western Europe,” said Mr. ^Hril&ing. 
“ Otir concern is orfy for Belgiuni and Prance.” 

Bu* Herr Heinfieh knew better. “ Ho,” he said. “ It 
is the war. It has come. I have heard it talked about , 
in Germany 'many times. "But I have nevet believed S 
it was obliged to comei Acb ! ,Jt, cOffi!iders no onC. So 
long as Esperanto is disfegarded, all these :^ings must be.” 
iVi^^ -photographs of the mobilisation in 
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Vienna, and the news that Belgrade was burning. Young 
inen in straw hate very like English or French , or Bel- , 
gian ybung men in straw hats were shown parading the 
streets of Vienna, carrying flags and banners porten1> 
ously, blowing trumpets or waving hate and shouting. 
Saturday saw all Europe mobilising, and Herr. Heinrici , 
upon Teddy’s bicycle in wild pursuit of evening papers at 
the junction. Mobilisation, and the emotions of Herr 
Heinrich now.beeame the ce ntral fact s of th e Dower House 
situation. The two younger Bolings moEflised WitlT 
great vigour upon the playroom floor. The elder had one 
hundred and ninety toy soldiers with s considerable equip- 
ment of guns and wagons; the younger had a force of a 
hundred and twenty-three, not counting three railway 
porters (with trucks complete), a policeman, five civilians 
and two ladies, .Also they made a pumber of British and 
German flags out of paper. But as neither would allow 
his troops to be any existing foreign army, they agreed to 
be Eedland and Blueland, according to the colour of their 
prevailing uniforms. Meanwhile Herr Heinrich .con- 
fessed almost promiscuously ihe complication of his dis- 
tresses by a hitherto unexpected emotionM interest ,m 
daughter of the village publican. She was a placid re- 
ceptive young woman named Maud Hickson, on whom the 
young man had, it seemed, imposed the more poetical 
name of Marguerite. 

Often we have spoken together, oh yes, often,” he as- 
sured Mrs. Britling. “And now it must all end, She 
loves flowers, she loves birds. She is most sweet' .and in- , 
nocent. I have taught her many words in German and 
several times I have tried to draw her iu pencil, and now 
I must go away and never see her ^y ihdfe^” 

His implicit appeal to the whole literature of Teutonic 
romanticism disarmed Mrs. Britling’s objection that he 
had no business whatever to know the young woman at all. 

“ Also,” cried Herr Heinrich, facing another aspect of 
his distresses, “ how am I to pack my things ? Since I 



have been here I have bought many things, many books, 
and two pairs of white j|anhrf trousers aud some shirts 
and a tin instrument Aat„| c work, for developing 
privately Kodak films. All this must go into my little 
poi'tmanteau. And it will not go into my little poit- 

“And there ia Killy! Who will now gQ on with the 

education of’ Knlyf” 

The hands of fate paused not for Herr KeinrichV 
barrassments and distresses. He fretted from his room 


downstairs and back to his room, he went out upon mjn- 
terious and futile errands towards the village inn, he 
prowled about the garden. His head and face grew 
piitber and pinker; his eyes were flushed and distressed. 
Everybody sought to say and do kind and reassuring" 

things' to him. ■ . _ 

“ Ach ! ” he said to"T^^; ‘‘^y^ are a civilian. You 
live in a. free country. It is hot your war.' You can be 
■ amused at it. ... . ... .. . 

But then Teddy was amused at everything." 

‘Something but> very dimly apprehended at Matching’s 
Easy, something methodical and compelling away in Lon- 
don, seemed to be fumbling and feeling after Herr Hein* 
rich, and Herr Heinrich it appeared was responding. 
Sunday’s post brought the decision. 

“ I have to gO,” he said. “ I must go right up to ipn- 
dou to-day. To an address in Bloomsbury. Then they 
w;iU tell me how to go to Germany. I must pack and I 
must get the taxi-cab from the junction and I must go. 
Why are there no trains on the branch line on Sundays 

for me., to go; by it ? ” ; ^ ^ 

• At lunch he talked politics. -I am entirely opposed 
to the war,” he said “ I am entirely opposed to any 


war.' 


“ Then why go ? ” aied .' Mn HfiSImg.'™ “ Stay here 
with us. We all like you Stay here and do not answer 
your mobilisation summons.” 
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“ But then I shall lose all, my country. I shall lose 
my papers. I shill he outcast. I must go.” 

“ I suppose a man should go with his own country,” 
Mr. Britding reflected. 

“ If there was only one language in all the world, none 
of such things would happen,” Herr Heinriph declared. ‘ 
“ There would h? no English, no Germans, no Kussians.” 

“ Just Esperantists,” said Teddy. 

“Or Idpists,” said Herr Heinneh. , , “ I am Bpt coja- 
yinced of which, In spme ways Ido is much better.” 

“Perhaps there would hstye to be a war betw^ 
and Esperanto to settle it,” said Teddy. 

“ Who shall we play skat with when you have gone ? ” 
asked Mrs. Britling. 

“ All this morning,” said Herr Heinrich, expanding in 
the warmth of sympathy, “ I have been trying to pack 
and I have been unable to pack. My mind is too greatly 
disordered. I ha v e been told not to bri ng much luggage. 
Mrs. Britling, please.” 

Mrs. Britling became attentive. 

“If I could leave much of my luggage, my clothes, 
some of them, and particularly iny violin, it would be 
much mpre to my convenience. I do not care to be mo- 
bilised wilh my violin. There may be much crowding. 
Then I would but just take my ru^sack. , . ,” 

“ If you will leave your things packed up.” 

“ And afterwards they could be sent.” 

But he did not leave them packed up. The taxi-cab, 
to order which he had gone to the junction in the morn- 
ing on Teddy’s complaisant machine, came presently to 
carry him off, and the whole family ‘and the first con- 
tingent of the usual hockey players gathered about it tO 
see him off, . The oLJ®?. bpy the two juniors put a dis- 
tended rucksack, upon the seat; Herr Heinrick then 

shook hands wilh, .every one. 

“Write and tell, us how you get on,” cried Mrs. Brit* 
ling. 



■ • ::::THrmTOtr 

But i£. !Eiiigl£tt3'*arw m'^es W£ff ]/’ 

“ Write ^ve his address; fe 

is my-a^nt in Kew York,” s^d Mr. Britling, ^d wrote 
it down. 


%We*H cpme to the village corner with you, Herr Bein- 
lach,^ cried & 

; said Berr Heinrich, sitting domL into the ant^^ 

mobile, I will part with you altogether. It is too 
ihuch. . • 


Auf OTTe^TlSG^ 

her, whatever hajppens there will be peace at 

Thfsiii why not at l^e beginhing ? ” Herr HeinricH ^e- 
inaiid^d with a reasonable exasperation and repeate^^ his 
hiaturer veardict pn the ifeholo Yer^ 

dammte jBummelei/*^ . _ . , , . 


Glo,” said Mr. HritBhg to the taxi driver. 

: • Auf 

Y Auf W ' : ... 

Gpod-hye, Heir HeihiicET^^ 

^^ G^pd luck, Herr^"^ 

IDhe taxi st^ed w and &iT SiSnrieh passed 

out of the gates and along the same hungry road that had 

tjf'iVO ** lodih 

T 




so recently consumed Mr. 
send-off, cried Teddy. “ One, 
ersehen!" 


Mm a i^t 
Auf Wi^ 


The voices,' gruff and shrill, sounded raggedly together. 
The do^rose hedge cut off the. si^t of toe little face. 
Then Ihe' pink head hohhed up again. He was stodtog 
Up end waving toe panama" ’hat. CarelesB of , .sun- 
stroke.' . . ■ ■■ ■ ■ • ■■ • •• •' ■■ . ' , :■ 

Then Herr had gone altogether. . . . 

“ Welij’'^' said SK^ntJIng, turning away. ^ " 

“1 do hope toey won’t hurt him,” said a victor.. 

“ Oh, tiiey won’t put a iyonngster like that in toe fight- 
ing line,” said Mr. Britling. “He’s had ino toatoihg 
And he has to virear glasses. How can He shoot f They’ll 
mfiat'e fl der'f' of Mm-’V 
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‘‘ He liasn’t packed at all,” said Mrs. Britlmg to her 
husband. “ Just come up for ^ instot and peep at hie 
room. It's — : touching.” 

It was touching. 

‘ i It was more t^an touch wg; in its minute, absurd way it 
was symbolical and prophetic, it was the miniature pf^one 
small life uprooted. 

The door stood wide open, as he had left it open, care- 
less of all the little jealousies and privacies of occupation 
and ownership. Even the windov?s were wide open as 
though he had heeded air ; he who .ha<l .alw.ys sedu- 
lously shut his windows'iihee 'first he came to England. 
Across the empty fireplace stretched the great bough of 
oak he had 'brought in for Billy, but now ite twigs and 
leaves had wilted, and many had broken off and fallen 
on the floor. Billy’s cage stood empty upon a iittle table 
in the comer of the room. Instead of packing, the young 
man had evidently paced up and down in a state of emo- 
tional elaboration ; the bed was disordered as though he 
had several times flung himself Upon it, and his books had 
been thrown about the room despairfully. He had made 
some little cbm^mencements of packing in a borrowed card- 
board box. The violin lay as if it lay in state upon the 
chest of drawers, the drawers were aU partially open, and 
in the middle of the floor sprawled a pitiful shirt of blue, 
dropped there, the most flattened and broken-liearted of 
garments. The fireplace contained an unsuccessful pen- 
cil sketch of a girl’s face, tom across. . . . ' 

Husband and wife regarded the abandoned room in si- 
lence for a thpe, and when Mr. Britling spoke he lowered 
his voice. 

“ I don’t see Billy,” he said. ■ 

“ Perhaps he has gone out of the window,” said Mrs. 
Britling also in a hushed undertone. ... 

“ Well,” said Mr. Britling abmptly and loudly, turn- 
ing away from this first intimation of coming desolations, 
“let us go down to our hockey! He had, tp go, you 



Imovr. come back agaiii 'when 

he T^ins to ied nimgry. . . .’’ 

Monday was a public holiday, the FirsC ^onda^ 
August, and the day consecrated by long-established cus- 
: tom to the Matching’s Easy Flower Show in Claverings 
Park. The day was to live & MrJ BHilmg^smenm 
with a harsh brightness like the brightaess of that sun- 
shine one sees at times at the edge of a thunderstorrn* 
There were tents mlh the eshibits, and a tent for “ Popu- 
lar itefre^ments,” there was a gorges and yellow 
steam roundabout with motorhars and horses, and another 
in green and silver with wonderfully undulating ostriches 
and lions, and each had an organ that went by steam; 
there were shies and many ingenious prize-giving 

shooting and dart-throwing and rmg-throwiug stalls, each 
displaying a marvellous array of crockery, clocks, metal 
ornaments,' and suchlike rewards. There was a race of 
gas halloous, each with a postcard attached to it begging 
the finder to say where it descended, and you could get a 
balloon Tor a shilling and have a chance of winning va- 
rious ijnpressiW’SM embarrassing -prizes if your baUoon 
went far enough— -fish carvers, a silver-handled walking- 
stick, a bog-oak gramophone-record cabinet, and things like 
that. And by a special gate one conld go for sixpence into 
the Clayerings gardens, and the sixpence wonld be dohbled 
by LadyPEomartyn and devoted nex* winter to Ibr 
ing’s Easy coal club. Ahd Mr. i’-iirriir v.er!- 
all the shows with bis boys, and fi: .:'!' i< ■■■ ;''m .1 

shilling each and bis blessing and paid his sixpence for 
the gardens and made bis way as he had promised, to 
have; tea with Lady Homartyn. 

The morrring-piHpeFS'had arrived late, and he had heeh 
reading them and ref-reading them and musing UVOr them 
intermittently until his%mily had insisted, upon his com- 
ing out to the festivities They said that if for uo other 
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reason h 9 ., 5 just co^ to witn^ Aimt Wilsliire’s extrap^ 
dinary skill at the co^anlH^iiy* She could beat every- 
body. Well, one must not miss a thing like that. The 
headlines proclaimed, “The Great Powers at War j 
Erance. Inyaded by Germany; Germany invaded by Eus- 
sia; 100,000 Germans march into Luxemburg; Can Eng- 
land Abstain? Fifty Million, Loan to be Issued.” A>id 
Germany had not only violated the Treaty of London but 
she had seized a British ship in the Eel Canal. . . . 
The roundabouts were yery busy and windily melodious, 
and the shooting gallery kept popping and jingling as 
people shot and broke bottles, and the voices of the yoimg 
men and their luck at 

this and that rang loud and clean Teddy and Letty and 
Cissie and Hugh were developing a quite disconcerting 
skin at the dartrthrpwing, and were bgnt upon compiling 
a complete tea-set for the Teddy cottage out of their win- 
nings. There was a score of automobiles and a nuniber 
of traps and gigs about £he entrance to the portion of the 
park that had been railed off fpr the festival, the small 
Britling boys had met some nursery visitors from Claver- 
ings House and were busy displaying skill and calm upon 
the roimdabout ostriches, and less than four hundred siles 
away with a front that reached from Ilancy to Liege more 
than a million and a quarter of j^ey-clad men, the greatest 
and best-equipped host the world had ever seen, were pour- 
ing westward to take Paris, grip and paralyse France, 
seize the Channel ports, invade England, and make the 
German Empire the master-state of the earth. Their 
equipment was a marvel of foresight and scientific organ- 
isation, from the motor kitchens that rumbled iu their 
Wake to the telescopic sight® of the sharp-shooters, the in- 
numerable machine-guns of the infantiy, the supply of 
entrenching material, the preparations already made in 
the invaded country. ... 

“ Let’s try at the other place for the sugar-basin ! ” said 
Teddy, hurrying past. “ Don’t get two sugar-basins,” said 



pjssie ‘^ligh is ' trying for a 

Btigar-basm at the ot her p lace.” . 

Then iffrr^ heard a bellicose Hota 
let’s ,bave the bottles,” said a cheerful young 

fariuer. “ Ou^t to keep up ottr shooting, these warlike 

"times. ' . ■ >” ■ _ ; , ; ■. . , .. ■ 

: Mr. Bluffing raa against Hibson froim t^^^ inn 

ahd learnt that he was disturbed about his son being called 
Up as a resi^ist. “ Just when he was settling down here. 
It seems n pity they couldn’t leave h im for a bit.” 

“ ’Tis a nopsertcfe,” said Hickson, “Wt anyhow, they 
give first prize to his radishes. He’ll be glad to hear they 
give first prize to his radiahes. Hp you think. Sir, there’s 
Very ruuch probability of this war? It do seem to be 
beginning like.” 

“ It looks more like^^^^^^ than it has ever done,’? 

said Hr, Britling. V- It’s a foolish bu^^^^ 

“1 sup;^Be if they start in on us we got to hit back 
at them,” said Mr. Hickson. “ Ppstnmn rr- hp’^ -g^^ kis 
■ papers too. ’ 

Mr. Britling made his way through the drifting: throng 
towards the little wicket that led into the (jardens . . . . 

He was swung round suddenly by a loud bang. ' 

It was the ^n proclaiming the start of the balloon race. : 

;He stood for some moments watching the scene. The 
balloon start had gathered a little crowd of people, villaj^ 
girls in white gloves and cheerful hats, young" men ' in 
bright ties and ready-made Sunday suits, fathers and 
mothers, boy scouts, children, clerks in stra,w hats, bicy- 
clists and miscellaneous folk. Over their Heads rose Mr, 
Oheshunt, the factotum of the estate, He was standmg 
on a table and handing the little ballbons up into the air 
one by one. They floated up from his hand like many- 
coloured grapes, some Trising said falling, some soa^g' 
steadily upward, some spinning "and eddying, drifting 
eastward before the gentie breeze, a string of bubbles 
against the ^y and the big trees that bounded, the park. 
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Earther away to tHe right were the striped canvas tents 
of the flower-show, still farther off the roimdalwnts 
diumed out their music, the shooting galleries popped, and 
the swing boats creaked through the air. Cut off from 
these things by a line of fencing lay the open park in 
which the deer grouped themselves under the great treos 
and regarded the festival, mistrastj^y. Teddy and Hugh 
appeared breaking away from the balloon race cluster, 
and hurrying back to their dart-throwing. A man out- 
side a little tent that stood apart was putting up a brave- 
looking notice, “Unstinted Teas One Shilling.” The 
T^ddy perambulator was inpored against the coeoanut shy, 
and Aunt Wilshire was still displaying her terrible 
prowess at the cocoanuts. Already she had won twenty- 
seven. Strange children had Seen impressed by her to 
carry them, and formed her retinue. A wonderful old 
lady was Aunt Wilshire. ... 

Then across all the sunshine of this artless festival there 
appeared, as if it were writing showing through a picture, 
^^Erance Invaded by Germany; Germany Invaded by 
Russia.” 

Mr. Britling turned again towards the wicket, with its 
collectors of tribute, that led into the Garden^- 

. .• *§12 

The Claverings gardens, and particularly the great 
rockery, the lily pond, and the herbaceous borders, were 
unusually populous with unaccustomed, 
young couples. Mr. Britling had to go to the house for 
instructions, and guided by the under-butler found Lady 
Homartyn hiding away in the walled .Dutch garden be- 
hind the dairy. She had been giving away the prizes of 
the flower-show, and she was resting in a deck chair while 
a spinster relation presided over lie tea. Mrs. Britling 
had fled the outer fpstiyal earlier, and was sitting by the 
tea-things. Lady Meade and two or three visitors had 



motored out frooi Haiffloytiree' to assist,' an 

cotoLe ,m trmendoiis cpnfin^ all that the 

motniiig papers had fore^adotved. 

Haye you any news ? ” adced Mr. Britling.' 

V 

They are ih Luxemburg,” said Manning. “ Thai can 
only mean that they are coming throng Belgium.” 

- Tbeft liyas wrong,” saidMr. BHtlihg, “ and the world 
is altogether mad. And so ihere is nothing else for us to 
do but win. . . » Why could they not leave Bel^^ 
aioneT’’;::; ;;;' ;■ ' ■ .. . 

‘‘ It’s beon ba all iheii plans Tor the last twenty years,’’ 
sstid Manning." ^ ^ ^ ^ ' 

■ ^^But it brin^ ns in for certain.” 

* ■ I believe they have reckoned bn that. 

'iWell ! ” Mr. Britlihg took his tea and sat dbi^^ 
for a time he said nothing. 

^ ”Tt is three against three,” said one of the visitors, try- 
ing to count the Powers engaged. , 

/'Italy,” said Mauning, “mil almost certainly refuse 
to fight. In fact Itaily is friendly to us. She is bound to 
be. This is, to be^n with, an Austrian wan And Tapah 
wilt fight for us. . . 

" I think,” said oldXady' Meade, “ that this is the sui- 
cide of Germany. They cannot possibly fight against 
Eussia and Prance and oumelyes, /^y have the^^ ever 
begun it?” 

'fit may be a longer and more difficult war than people 
suppose,” said Manning. " The Germans reckon they arej! 
going to win.” 

“ Against us all ? ” 

“ Against us all. They are tremendously prepared.” 

“ It is impb^ible that Germany should win,” said Mr. 
Britlihg, breaking his silence. “ Against her Genhahy has 
something more than armies ; all reason, ah ihstmct'— 
three greatest peoples in the world.” 

'' At present very badly supplied with war material.” 
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“ That may delay things ; it may make the task harder ; 
but it will not altpf the end. Of course we are going to 
Tjdri. Ifothmg else is thinkable. I ha:7e nerer_beUev(^^_ 
they meant it. But X see now they meant it. This in-:... 
solent arming and marching, this forty years of national 
blustering; sooner or later it had to tipple over into ac- 
tion. ...” 

He paused and found they were listening, and he was 
carried on by his own thoughts into further speech. 

This isn^t the jsort of war,” he said, “that is settled 
by counting guns and rifles. Somelhing that has op- 
pressed us aU has become intolerable and ha^^ 

And it will be ended. I don^t know what soldiers 

politicians think of our prospects, but I do Imow what 
ordinary reasonable men think of the business.,;^^^^^^,! 
that all we millions of reaso nable "civilised onlo o ke r s are 
prepared to spend our last shiflings and^ve STou^^ 
now, rather than see Germany unbeaten. I know that the 
same thing is felt in America, and that given half a chance, 
given just one extra shake of that foolish w 
the face of America, and America also will be in this war ^ 
by our side. Italy will come in. She is bound to come 
in. France will fight like one man. I’m quite prepared 
to believe that the Germans have countless rifles and guns ; 
have got the most perfect maps, spies, plans you can imag- 
ine. I’m'quite prepared to hear that they have got a thou-» 
sand trernendpus surprises in equipment up their sleeves. 
I’m quite prepared for sweeping victories for them and 
appalling disasters for us. Those 
What I do know is Ibat the G^ understand uPtP^g 
of the spirit of man; ^at they do not dream f pir a ini^ 
ment of the devil of resentment this ^ 

Didn’t we all trust t hem not to let off tlieir gixnsT“"Wasn’f 
that the essence of pur liberal a faith? And 

here they are in the heart of Europe letting off their 
guns ? ” 

“ And such a Ipt^^pf guns,” said Manning. 



; the ooMircr 

“ you thin£lt 

■ said.XaSy Me'ade,"' ■" . . , ■ 

“Long or shoitj it will end in ffie dbwrall of* 13^- 
ipaany. But I do not believe it , will be long. I do not 
with\!Manning. Even now 1 cannot believe a 
whole great people can be possessed by war madness. I 
thinh; the war is the wort of the Gferipajci aTmament^ party 
and of the Court party. They have forced this war on 
Gerniany. Well — they must win and go on winning. 
So long as they wm, Germany will hold together, so long 
as their arniiea;^^^ defeated nor their navy 

destroyed^ But once ch^ them and stay them and beat 
them, then I believe that suddOTly the spirit of Germany 
win change even as it changed after Jena. . . ' 

^^Willio ^^ixpn,” sa^^ of 

back frpin Sathbnr^^ ~ySsterday7^^^ are convinced 

they win have taken Baris and St- ,PetiBrs'burg and one or 
two other little places and practically settled everything 

for us hy about Christmas.” 

And London?^ : 

f • X forgot if he said Xondoh."^^^^ suppose li^on^don 
more or Jess hardly matters. They don’t think we shall 
dare cpine in, hut if we do they will Zeppelin the fleet and 
Walk ihrpugh our army — if you can oaU it an aimy.” 

Manning nodded confirmation. 

They do M said Mir. BiiBing.^^^ ^ " 

Sir George Badish told me the same sort of thing,” 
said iady Homartyn. “He waAinl3erIm 

“ Of course the efficiency of their preparations 
most incredible,” said anoth^ of Xady^^^M^ 
f^ They have tbought out and got ready for everything--^ 
literally everything.” 

Hr.TSHtl^^^ had been a little iurprised by the spei^ 
he had naade. He hadn’t to talk 

how angry and scornful he was at this final cominfo^^^i^^ 
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action of the T^tpnic militarism Jiat h^ men- 

aced his world, He had always said it woulJ never.really 
fight — and here it was fighting I He was furious 'vdth 
the indignation of an apologist betrayed. He had only 
realised the strength and passion of his oyna belligerent 
opinions as he had heard the m , and as he walked back with 
his wife through the village to the Dower House, he was 
still in the sy?irl of Ihis he was darkly si- 

lent, devising fiercely denunciatory phrases against 
Krupp and Kaiser, “ Krupp and Kaiser,” he grasped 
that obvious, convenient alliteration, “ H is all that is 
bad in medisevalism allied to all that is bad in modemify,” 
hetoldhimseM.';' .;.' ' ■ 

“ The world,” he said, startling Mrs. Britling with his 
sudden speech, “will be intolerable to live in, it will be 
unendurable for a decent human being, unless we win 
this war. 

“We must smash or he .smashed, .. 

His brain was so . busy with such stiSS that for a time 
he stared at Mrs. Harrowdeap^s hel ate d telegram without 
grasping the meaning of a word afTtT He realised slowly 
that it was incumbent upon him to go over to her, but he 
postponed his departure very readily in order tP play 
hockey. Besides which it would be a full moon, and he 
felt that summer moonlight was far better than, sunset and 
dinner-time for the declarations he was, pxpe^^^ to make. 
And then he went on phrase-making a^ih about Germany 
^tmtil he had actually bullied oE at hockey. 

Suddenly in the midst of the game he had an amazing 
thought. It came to Mm like a physical twinge. 

“ What the devil are we doing at this hockey ? ” he 
asked abruptly of Teddy, who was coming up to buUy 
after a goal. “ We ought to be drilling or shooting against 
liiose infernal Germans.” 

Teddy looked at him questioningly. 

“ Oh, come onl ” said Mr. Britling with a gust of im- 
patience, and snapped the sticks together. 
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Mr. Eiitling started for hw inooiiligiit ride atoiit tialf- 
past nine that night. He announced that he cquH neither 
rest nor work, the war had thrown hinx into a fever ; the 
drivmg of the automohQe waa just the distraction he 
needed ; he might not, he ^ded casually, return for a day 
Or so.' When he felt he could again he would come 
back. He dlled np his petrol tank by the light of ah elec- 
tric torch, and sat in his car in the garage and studied his 
map of tite district. His thoughts wandered from the 
road to Pyecrafts to the coast, and to the possible route 
of a raider, Suppose the eneiny anticipated a declaration 
of w^! Here he might come, and here. . . . 

He roused himself from these speculations to the busi- 
ness in hand. 

The evening seemed as light as day, a cool moonshine 
filled the world. The W^d was silver that flushed to pink 
at the approach of Hr. Britlihg’s headlight, the dark turf 
at the wayside and the bushes on the bank becamb for a 
moment an acid green as the glare passed. The full moon 
was hlimbing up the sky, and so bright that scarcely a 
star was yisibie in the blue grey of the heavens. Houses 
gleamed white a mile away, and ever and again a moth 
wOnld flutter and hang in the light of the lamps, and then 
v'ahish again in the night. 

Gladys was in e xcellent c on dition for a ru n, and so was 
' Hr.Hritlihg. "He went n eit her ^t nor slow, and with a 
quite unfamiliar eonfid'ehce! ~ had seemed all 

day a congested confusion darkened by threats, became 
cool, mysterious and aloof and vidth a quality of dignified 

■Teassttrancer';'/''"''''!""'" ’ 

He steered along the narrow road by the black dog- 
rose hedge, and so into ffi® high road fow;ards the village. 
The village was alight at several windows but almost di^.,^ 
sorted. Out beyond, a coruscation of lights burnt like a 
group of topaz and rubies set in the silver shield of the^ 
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night. The festivities of the Blower Show were still in 
full progress, and tiie reduotipn of fee after 

seven had draym in evgry lingering oiItsidCT. The round- 
abouts churayBd^jnlJfciT rele^ ihlisic, and the bottle- 
shootmg galleries popped”^d "CTashed. The well-patron- 
ised ostrich^ tffid motorcars fli<^^ rou nd in a pulsing 
rhythm; black, blaci^ blaek^ Before' 

MEr. Britling pulled up at the side of the road, and sat 
for a littl e while w atching the silhouettes move hither 
and thitiier front ffiadow to shadow gprpss the ^bn^ 
spaces. ' ■ ■■ . . 

“ On the very brink of war — on the brink of . 

geddon,” he whispered at last. “Dp they understand? 
Do any of us understand ? ” . 

He slipped in his gear to starting, and was presently 
running quietly with his engine purring almost inaudibly 
’ along the level road to^Hartleytree. The sounds behind 
him grew smaller and smaUer,,and died away leaving an 
immense unruffled quiet under the moon. There seemed, 
no motion but his o'wn, no sound but the neat, subdued, 
mechanical rhythm in front j)f, his feet. Pres ently he ran 
out jmto the main road, and heedless of the lane that turned 
away towards Pyecrafts, drove on smoothly towards the 
east and the sea. _ Heyer before had he driy^ by night. 
He had expected a fumbling and tedious r journey; he 
found he had come into an undream t-of sBv ery splendour 
of motion. For it seemed as t£pu^‘ even "the automobile 
was running on moonlight that night. ... Pyecrafts 
could wait. Indee d the lat er he^got to Pyeer^t® the more 
moving and romantic .ffip little* comedy of reconciliation 
would be. And he was in np hurry for that comedy. He 
felt he wanted to apprehend ibis vast summer calm about 
him, that alone of all the things of the day seemed to con- 
vey anything whatever of the majestic tragedy that was 
happening to mankind. As one slipped through this still 
vigil one could imagine for the first tinre. the millions 



awky there marching, the wide ritet valleys, villages, 
cities, mronntain-ranges, "pests and seas inandihly busy. 

: “ Even now,” he said, “ the battleshiph inay be fight- 
ing.” . .. .... ......: .: 

He listened, but the sound was only the low intermit- 
tent drumming of his cylinders as he ran with hik throttle 
nearly elosed, down a stretch of gentle hiU. 

He felt that he inust see the sea. He woul d follow th e 
road beyond the ^^dwell villag^, and then turn up to the 
crest of Eastonbury Hill. And thither he went and saw 
in the gap of Ihe low hills beyond a v -shaped level of 
mdonlit water that glittered and yet lay still. He 
stopped his car by the roadside, and sat for a long time 
looking at this and musing. " And once it seemed to him 
three little shapes like short black needles passed in line 
ahead acr(»3 the mpl^^ , , ; " 

Blit that may have been just the straining of the 
eyes..'^ "'.- . .. . .r.;.. 

All sorts of talk had come to Hn eais about 

the navies of Bhgland and Kance and ^rinany ; there had 
been public disputes of experts, inuch whispering tod dis- 
cussion in private. We had iherheaviir vessels, the big- 
ger gtinsj' but it was not certain that "we had the prer 
eminence in sciencir^d invention. Were. relying 
as vs^e vs^erU" ^ on Hreadnoughts, or had they ^eir 
secrets and surprises' for us? To-night^ perhaps, the 
great ships were steaming to conflict. . . . 

To-night all over the world ships must be'^ih flight and 
ships pursuing ; ten thousand tovms mnst be ringiig vrith’ 
the inimediate excitement of war. • • • 

Only a year ago Mr. Britling had been lunching on a 
hattleship and looking over its intricate :machiner^^ It 
had seemed td him then that there c duid be no better hu- 
mian stuff in the woHd thah t he qu iet, sunburnt, disciplined 
men and officers he had met. , , , And our little army, 
too, must be gathering to-night, the little army that had 
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be^n chastened aiid reborn in South Africa, that he was 
convinced was indiyidusdiy and self-reliant 

and capable than any other army in the world. He would 
have sneered or protested if he had heard another Eng- 
lishman say that, but in his heart he held the dear be- 
lief. . . , 

And what other aviators m the world could fly as the 
Frenchmen ^md Englishmen he had met once pr twice at 
Eastchurdi ^d S^isbury ^uld fly? These are things 
of race and national quality. Let the German cling to 
his gasbags. “ We shall beat them in the air,” he whis- 
per^ ^^We shdl beat them on seas. Surely we 
shall beat them on the seas. If we have ^m^ and 

guns enough we shall beat them ^^^6^ land . . , yet — 
For years they have been preparing. . . 

There was little room in the heart of Mr. Britling that 
night for any love but the Ipve of England. He loved 
England now as a nation of men. Ihere could be no easy 
victory. Good for us with er too ea^ 
could be_np easy victory. But victory we must haye now 
— or perish. ... 

He roused himself with a sigh, restarted his engine, and 
went on to find some turning place. He still had a colour- 
less impression that the journey^s end was Pyecrafts. 

“ We must aU dp we can,” he thought, and 

for a time the course pf his automobile along a winding 
down-hill road held hi|^^tefiion^s^ he could not get 
beyond it. He turned about anCj;an7up"OT 
again and down long slopes inland, running very softly , 
and smoothly with his lights devouring the road ahead andi 
sweeping the banks and hedges beside him, and as he came 
down a little hiU through a village he heard a confused 
clatter and jingle of ^afBc ahead, and saw the danger tri- 
angle that warns of cross-roads. He slowed down and 
then pulled up abruptly. 

Riding across the gap between the cottages was a string 
of horsemen, and then a grey cart, and then a team draw- 



ing a heavy object — a gun, and then more horsemen, and 
lien a second gun. It was all a dim- brown procession in 
the moonlight. A mpunt^ officer came lip beside him and 
looked at him and then went back to the crossroads, but 
as yet England was not troubling about spies. Four more 
gune ps^ed, and then a string of carts and more mounted 
men, sitting stiffly, l^obody was singini^ Or touting; 
scarcely a word was audible, and through all the column 
there was "M "effect of quiet efficient haste. And sp they 
passed, and rumbled and jingled and clattered out of the 
scene, leaving Mr. Britling in his car in the dreaming 
village. He restarted his engine onceTattae;r‘4BSd went his 
TiSay thoughtfully. . 

He went so thoughtfully that presently he missed the 
rOad to PyecraftS '— if ever he had teen on the road to 
Pyecrafts at all — altogether. He found himself upon 
a highway running acro^U jSattish plain, and presently 
discovered by the sight of the Great Bear, faint but trace- 
able in the blue overhead, that he was going due north. 
’Well, presently he would turn south and west ; that in 
good time ; now he wanted to feel ; he wanted to think. 
How could he bes t help England in the vast struggle for 
which the empty silence and beauty of this night seemed 
to be waiting? But indeed he was not thinkirig at all, 
but feeling, feeling wonder, as he had never felt it since 
his youth had passed from him. This war 'might end 
nearly everything in the world as he had known the world; 
that idea struggled slowly through the moonlight into con- 
scipnaaess, and won its way to dominance in his ruind. 

The character of the road changed ; the hedges fell away, 
the pine trees and pine Woods tppk the plac^ of the black 
squat shapes of "the hawthorn and pak and apple. The 
houses grew rarer' and the world emptier and emptier, 
until he could have believed that he was; the only man 
awake and out-pf-dobrs in aU the slumberihg land. ... 

For a time a little thing cau^t hold of his dreaming 
mind. Continually as he ran on, black, silent bir(^ rose 
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startled diift pf +}<? Tond I'pf^re hi’7>. and flut- 

t^ednoiselesdy ()('„' O’l-:! !i;j (!« ib'e What 

sort of bird could they be ? Were they night-jars? Were 
they different kinds of bird^ .^atshiug at the quiet of the 
night for a dust bath in the sand ? This little independent ! 
thread of inquiry ran through tiie t^ure of his mind and 
died away. ... 

^d at one place there was a great bolting of rabbits 
across, Ihe road, almost under his,„w^^ 

The phrases he had. used that afternoon 
came ba;^ presently into his head.^ M were, he felt 
assured, lite phrases that had to be said now. This war 
could be seen as the nphlest of ^w^ as the crowning strug- 
gle of mankind against? national dominance , and 
agression ; or else it was a mere struggle of nationaiities 
and pure destruction and catastrophe. Its enormous sig- 
nificances, he felt, must not be lost m any petty bickering 
about the minor iissues of ^ the w 
enormous significances being^ stat^ " <3ea^y^^^ 

Were , they being understood by the mass of liberal and 
pacific thinkers ? He drpyp inore and more slowly as 
these questions crowded, upon his attention until at last 
he came to a stop altogether. Certain things must 

be said clearly,” he whispered. Certain things 

The meaning of England. . . . The deep and long-un- 
spoken desire for kindliness and^fo^ . How is the 

time for speaking. It must be put as "strai^t now as h^r 
gun-fire, as honestly as the steering of her ships.” 

Phrases and paragraphs began to shape themselves in 
his mind as he sat with one arm on his stew^ 

Suddenly he rouged himself, turned over the map in the 
rnap-case beside hiin, and tried to find his position, r > . 

So far as he could judge he had strayed right into 
Suffolk. . . . \ 

About one o’clock in the morniug he found himself in 
Hewmarket- H eyonarket too was a moonlit emptiness, 
but hft hpaif^teti flt the crb ‘ ^-roads he hf^.ame awar^^ 
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a pblicera^ standing quite stiiGf and still ai the corner by 
the' <hur^ V r'' ^ 

; ■^i!i^a^J^ing*8 Easy & 

“ That road, Sir^ unlil you come to Market Saffron, 
"and. ,then_.to the Jeft. ■„ ; ,„ ,,.. ... .;.. u.. . ,,,. 

lir. Erifling Had a definite purpose now in his inind, and 
he drove faster, but still very earefuUy and surely- He 
vras "sdready within a mile or so of Market Saffron before 
he remembered that he had made a kind ^ o^^ 
with himiself at Eyecrafts. He stared at two conflicting 
purposes; " He toned oyer certain possibilities. 

At the Market Saffron cross-roads he slowed down, and 

for a: moment he hung undecided. ^ , 

■ ■ Oliver,’^ he said, and as he spoke he threw over his 
steerihg-wheel towards the homeward^,^ . . . He fin- 
ished his sentence when he had negotiated the corner : 
safely. “ Oliver naust have her, . . 

And. then j perhaps fifty yards farther along, and this 
time almosit indignantly; “ She ought to have married 
huh long ago. . . 

He put his automobile in to garage, and ton went 
round under to black shadow o^ his cedars to to frqnt^ 
doo?. He had no key, and for a long time he failed to 
rouse his wife hy fiinging pebbles and gravel at her half- 
open window. But at last he heard, her stirring and called 
but to her._ .. .. ' 

He explained he had returne d be cause he want^ to 
write. He wanted indeed to write quite ■urgently. He 
went straight up to his room, lit his reading-lamp, made 
himself some tea, and changed into Ka nocturnal suit, 
ibayli^t found him ’ ^IT writing very earffiKstly at his 
pamphlet. The title he had ehpsen was : “ And How War 
/Ends.” 

■' ■§, 16 

In .this fashion it great war h^an in 

Europe and came to one man in Matchiuj^s Easy, as it 
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came to cpimtlesg irttelligent men in countless pleasant 
homes that had scarcely heeded its coming through all the 
years of its relentless preparation. The familiar scenery 
of life was draTOi aside, and War stood unveiled. “ I am 
the Pact,” said War, “ and I stand astride the path of life. 
I am the threat of dea.th and e^inctipn that has always 
walked beside life, since life began. There can.be nptihmg 
else and nothing more in human life until you have 
reckoned with me.” 



BOOKil 






onx«ook:]^s 

On riiat eventful niglit of the ffirst sliots anS the Sst 
deaths Mr. ]BrJffihg did not sleep until da jdi^tXadci^^ 
He sat writing at this p^phlet of his, ^hich was to haH 
the last explosion and the ending of war. For a wupla 
of hours he wrote mth energy, and fhtm his energy flag^d. 
There came ipteryals w^^ he sat still and did not ;^ite.; 
He yawned and yawned again and ruhhed ms "eyes. 
day had come and the birds were noisy when he undressed: 
slowly, dropping his elpthes anyhow upon the floor, andi 
got into bed. ... 

;He woke to find, his morn ing tea beside him ahd’ thi " 
housemaid going out of ^e room. He knew that some^ 
thing stupendous had happened to the world, but for a. 
few moments he could not remember what it was. Theh 
he remembered that France was IhVaded by Germany and 
Germany by Russia, and that almost certainly England 
wa:s going to war. It seemed a harsh and terrible ^ fact 
in the morning light, a demand for stresses, a certainty , 
of destruction ; it appeared now robbed of all the dark md ' 
dighifltd beauty of the night. He femeanbered . fast the 
same feeHhg of tmpleasant, anxious expectatioh as he now 
felt wh^ the Bber Wax”^ years ago, 

before the first news came. The pf the Hper 

War had been the wrecking of a Bntish armbured train 
npaf KimbefTey7 WFat similar stdry might hot the 
bverdue paper tell when presently it came ? 

Suppose, for instance, that some important diyisioih p^ 
ohr Eleet had Been surprised and overwhehnedr . . 

■ IS'' 
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Suppose the Germans were ^rea^y crumpling up the 
French armies hotween Verdun and BeHort, very swiftly 
and dreadfully. ... 

Suppose after aB that, the Cahin^ was h^ and 

that there would be.no Wjar for .some ^ w^^ but oidy a 
■HTangle about Belgian neutrality. While the Germans 
smashed France. . 

Or, on the other hand, there might be some amazing, 
prompt success on our part. Our army and navy people 
were narrow, but in their narrow way he believed they 
were extraordinarily good. ... 

W^at would Irish dp.? v. 

His thoughts were no more than, a tfeMny 
ansvrerable questions through which he struggled in un- 
progressive circles. 

He got out of bed and dressed in a slow, distraught 
manner. When he reacheX.his braced he di sco n t i nue d 
dressing for a time; he opened ffie atlas at K^ortSem 
France, and stood musing over the Belgian border. Then 
he turned to Whitaker’s Almanach to bro wse upon the 
statistics of the great European armies. H^ was roused 
from this by the breakfast gong. 

At breaMast there was jap talk of anything but war. 

Hugh was as excited aj a .cat i n thund ery weather, and 

the small boys wanted iriormatim^about flags. The 
Bussian and the .Serbian flag were in dispute, and the flag 
page of Webster’s Dictionary had to be consulted. News- 
papers and letters were both abnormally late, and Mr. 
Britling, tiring of supplying trivial information, to his 
offspring, smoked cigarettes in the garden. He had an 
idea of intercepting the postman. His eyes and ears 
informed him of the approach of Mrs. Faber’s automo- 
bile. It was an old, resolute-looking machine painted 
red, and driven by a trusted gardener; there was no mis- 
taking it. 

Mrs. Faber w as in it, and she stopped it outside the 
gate and made signals. Mrs. Britling, attracted by the 
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eatasi^pphic soimi^ ol Mrs, ilFaibes’s veiude, came out by 
the ffout door,i and die a u d b.e .r husband both converged 
upon the caller. 

“ I won’t come cri^ IVtrs. !Faber^^but l!^ ffi^ 

I’d tell you. I’ve been getting food” 

/■■:;'<;Fpod'? * 

^‘ I’TOvisionsr'^j T^ going to be a run .;on“pifOviBion8. 
Look at my Bitch of baconi ’’ 

; ■. «But-^'. - ;:.... 

/^ Fabd says we have to lay in what we can. I^is 
War"— it’s going to stop everything. We can’t 
will happen. I’ve got the children to consider, so here 
I am. I was a t Hibson’s before nine. • . 

The little^^ lady was very flushed and bright-eyed. Her 
fair hair was disordered, her hat a trifle askew. She 
had an air of ehjd^t^ unwonted excitements. “ Al l the 
gold’s being hoarded too,” she said, idth a crow of delight 
in her voice. ' Faber says that probably our cheques 
won’t be worth in a few days. He jmshed off to 
London to get gold at his clubs— -' whiln he can. L had ^ 
to insist on Hick^n t^ing a cheque. ‘ Kever,’ I saidT, 
‘will I deal with you again— -never — unless you do. 
i i . ’ Even then he looked at me almost as if he thought 
he .■wouldn’t. ....i;!., :....::o.... 

“It’s Famine!” she said, turning to Mr. Hriping. 

“ I’ve laid hands on all 1 can. I’ve got the children tof 
eonsider.” .-. ._ . . . 

“ But why is it famine ? ” asked H r^Britl ing. 

“ Ph ! it is/ "^^e saidr.rT'... .• "■.■ -*■' ■"■■ 

■ “ But why M’ 

“Faber understands,” she said. “Of course it’s 
Famine. ...” 

“ And would you believe me,” she went on, going back 
to Mrs. Britling, “ that man iHiokson , stood behind his 
counter ■— w:here I’ve dealt with him for years, &dA 
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fused absolutely to let me have more than a dozen tins of 
•sardines. Refused! Point blank I 

“I was there before nine, and even then Hickson’s shop 
was crowded — crowded, my dear ! ” 

“ What have you got ? ” said Mr. Britling with an in- 
quiring movement towards lie automobile. 

She had got quite a lot. She had two sides of bacon, 
a case of sugar, bags of rice, eggs, a lot of flour. 

What are all these little packets ? ” said Mr. Britling. 

Mrs. Eaber looked slightly abashed. 

“ Cerebos salt,” she said. “ One gets carried away a 
little. I just got hold of it and earned it out to the car. 
I thought we might have to salt things later.” 

“ And the jars are pickles ? ” said |lr. Britling. 

“ Yes. But look at all my flour! That’s what will go 
■first. . . 

The lady was a little flurried by Mr. Britling’s too 
detailed examination of her haid. “ What good is black- 
ing? ” he asked. She Would not hear him. She felt he 
was trying to spoil her morning. She declared she must 
get on back to her home. “ Don’t say I didn’t warn you,” 
she said. “ I’ve got no end of things to do. There’s peas ! 
I want to show cook how to bottle our peas. Eor this 
year— -it’s lucky, we’ve got no end of peas. I came by 
&re just for the sake of telling you.” And with that she 
presently departed — obviously ruf3ed by Mrs. Britling’s 
lethargy and Mr. Britling’s scepticism. 

Mr. Britling watched her go off with a slowly rising 
indignation. 

“ And that,” he said, is how England is going to war ! 
Scrambling for food — at the very beginning.” 

“I suppose she is anxious for the children,” said Mrs. 
Britling. 

“Blacking!” 

“After all,” said Mr. Britling, “if other people are 
doing that sort of thing ” 

“ That’s the idea of all panics. We’ve got not to do 
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it. , . . The eomitry hasn’t cfven declared war yet! 
Hallo/hiere we are ! . Better ^ 

The head of the postman, bearing neA\^aip'eW'htid let- 
ters, appeicfed gliding along the top of the hedge as he 
cyded down the: rpad towards the Dower House corner. 



England was utot yet at war, hut all the stars were 
marching to that end. It was as if an event so vast must 
needs tsJte its time to happen. Ho doubt was left upon 
Briiling’s m&d, though a whole-page advertisement 
in the BaUy News, in ; ehOMOut typ® snd of inyste- 
rious origfe, implored Great Britain hot to play ' into 
hands of Eussia, Kussia the Terrible, that bugbear of the 
Sentimental Badicals. The news was wide and sweepiug;" 
and rather iuaeetEfate, The Germ to be in 

Bel^um and Holland, and they had seized English ships 
in the Kiel Canal. A moratoriutu had been proclaimed, 
and the reports of a food panic showed Mrs. Faber to be 
merely one example of a large class of excitable people. 

Mr. Britlihg found the food panic 'rdisconcerting. It 
did not harmonise with his leading motif of the free people 
of the world rising against the intolerable burthen of 
militarism. It spoilt his picture. . . . ; : . . 

Mrs. Britlihg shared the paper with Mr. Britlihg, they 
stood by the bed of begonias near the cedar tree ^nd read, 
and the air was full of the cheerful activities of the lawn- 
ffiower that was being drawn by a carefully booted horse 
across the hcckey field. 

PresenBy Hugh came flitting out of the house to hear 
what had happened. “ One can’t work somehow, with all 
these big things going On,” he apologised. He secured the 
Daily News while his father and mother read 
Th6 voices of the younger boys came from the shade , of 
the. trees; they had brought all their toy soldiers out of 
doors, and were making entrenched camps in the garden. 

“ The financial situation is an extraordinary one,” said 
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Mr. Britling, concentrating his attentioB. . • . “All sorts 
o£ staggering things njay happen. In a social and eco- 
nomic system that has grown just anyhow. - • . Never 
been planned. . . . In a world full of Mrs. Fabers. . . .’’ 
“ Moratoriuni ? said Hugh over his Daily News. 
In relation to debts and so on ? Modem side you sent 
me to, Daddy. I live at hand to inouth in etymology. 
Mors and crematorium — dp we bum our bills instead of 
paying them? ” 

“Moratorium,” reflected Mr. Britling; “Moratorium. 
What nonsense you talk! It^s something that delays, of 
course. Nothing to do with death. Just a temporary 
stoppage of paynaents. ... Of course there’s bound to 
be a tremendous change in values. . . 


“ There’s bound to be a tremendous change in values.” 

On that text Mt- Britlin^S ih^ enlarged very rapidly. 
It produced a wonderful crop of possibilities before he 
got back to his study. He sat down to his desk, but he 
did not immediately take up his work, He had discovered 
something so revolutionary in his personal affairs that 
even the war issue remained for a time in suspense. 

Tucked away in the back of Mr. Britling’s conscious- 
ness was something that hadjiot ^ways been there, some- 
thing warm and comforting that made life and his general 
thoughts about life much easier and pleasanter than they 
would otherwise have been, the sense of a neatly arranged 
investment list, a shrewdly and geographically distributed 
system of holdings in national loans, municipal invest- 
ments, railway debentures, that had amounted altogether 
to ralher over fiye-and-twenty thousand pounds; his and 
Mrs. Britling’s, a joint "accumulation. This was, so to 
speak, his economic yi^era. It sustained him, and kept 
him going and comfortable^ When all was well he did 
not feel its existence; he had merely a pleasant sense of 
general wpll-being. When here or there a security got a 
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little disarranged he felt a vague discomfort. Now he 
became atvate* of grave disorders. It was as if he discov- 
ered he luad been accidentally eating toadstools, and didn’t 
quite know whether they weren’t a highly poisonous sort. 
But an analogy may be carried too far? 

At any rate, when Mr. Britling ^t back to his twiting- 
desk he was niuch, too,^disturbed to resume “ And Now 

' 'WaiTEnds.”" ■■ . .. 

There’s boun a tremendous change in Values ! ” 

so sure as ntost people about 
the stability of the modem financial system. He did not, 
he felt, understand the working of this moratorium, or the 
peculiar advantage of prolonging the bank holidays. It 
meant, he supposed, a stoppage of payment all round, and 
a cutting off of the supply of ready money. And Hickson 
the grocer; according to Mrs. Baber, was already looking 
askance at cheques. ^ 

Even if the bank did reopen Mr. Britling was aware 
that his current balance was low; at the utmost it amounted 
to twenty or thirty pounds. He had been ejecting 
cheques from his English and American" publishers, and 
the usual Times cheque. Suppose these paymmits were 
intercepted ! 

All ^ese people might, so far as he could understand^ 
stop payment under tibis moratorium ! That hadn’t at 
first occurred, to him. But, of course, quite probably they 
might refuse to pay his account when, it feU due. 

And suppose The Ttmes felthis peculiar vein of thought- 
fulness unnecessary in these stirring days ! 

And then if the bank reaHy did lock up his deposit ac- 
count, and his swsurities became unsaleable ! 

Mr. Britling felt like an oyster that is invited to leave 
its shell.' . 

He sat back fr om his desk contemplating these things. 
His Tma^ation made a weak attempt to picture a world 
in which credit has vanished and money is" of doubtful 
value. He supposed a large number of people would just 
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go oil buying and selling at or near the old prides by force 
of habit., 

His mind and conscience made a, valiant attem pt to pick 
up “ And Now War Ends ” and go on with it, but be- 
fore five minutes were put he wm ha^ 
of food panic and bankruptcy. ... 


The conflict of interests at M r. Brit ling^s desk became 
unendurable. Ee felt he must sett le &e personal ques- 
tion first, He wandered out jpon me lawn and smoked 
cigarettes. 

His first conception of a great convergent movement of 
the nations to niake a world peace and an end to militant 
Germany was being obscured by this second, entirely 
incompatible, vision of a world cpnfused and disorganised. 
Mrs. Fabers in great mhltitudes hoarding provisions, riot- 
ous crowds attacking shops, moratorium, shut banks and 
waiting queues. Was it possible fpr the whole system to 
break down through a shock to its confidence ? Withoiit 
any' sense of incongruity the dignified paciflcation of flie 
planet had given place in his mind to these more intimate 
possibilities. He heard a rustle behind, him, and turned 
to face his wife. 

“ Do you think,” she asked, that there is any chance 
of a shortage of food?” 

“ If all the Mrs. Fabers i n the world ru n and grab — — ” 

“ Then every one must grab. ""Thayeh?t much in. the w^y 
of stores in t he house.” 

“ H’m,” said llr. Britling and'fefl^tM. ., . , “I don’t 
think we must buy stores now.” 

“ But if we are short.” 

“ It’s the chances ofl'w.&’fj” said Mr. Britling. 

He reflected- Tbpse who join a panic make a panic. 
After all, there is just as much food in thp, world as there 
was last month. .Amd short of burning it the Omy way 
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of getting rid of if is to ep ft^^ 
good. begin a scramble aTa ^oaningnSbafd f^"”^^^^ 

“But people are scrambling f It would be awkward 
■with the children and everything — if we ran short.” 

“ We shan’t. And anyhow, you mustn’t begin hoard- 
ing, even if it meahs har&hip.” 

“Yes. But you wbnTlike it if suddenly there’s no 
sugar for your tea.” _ __ __ _ ' ' ' ; . 

Mr. BritUng ignored tkis j^rsohal apj^lc^^ “-“r '-: 

“ What is far more seriops than a food shprta^ is the 
possibility of a money panic.” 

He paced the lawn with her and tadEeC^^^ZS^ 
even now Very few people realised the nimsini^ 6^^^^ 
credit system by which the modern world waalwstamed^ 
It was a huge growth of confidence, diie very lar^ly to the 
uninquiring'indolence of — everybody, dt was sound so 
long as mankind did, on the whole, believe in it; give 
6nly a sufficient loss of faith’ and it might suffer any 
sort of collapse. It might vanish altogether — as the 
credit system vanished at the breaking up of Italy by 
the Goths— - and leave us nothing but tangible thih^, reah 
property, possession nine' poihts of the law, and that sqS^ 
of thing. Hid she remember that last novel of Gissih i^s T~ 
— “ Veranilda,” it was called. It was ^ a^ of the 

•world when there was no wealth at all except what one 
could carry hidden or guarded about -^fh one. ^at so rt 
of thing came to the Homan Empire slowly, in the 
of lifetimes, but nowadays we lived in a rapidef world — 
with flimsier institutions. Mobody knew the strength or 
the weakness of credit ; nobody knew whether even the 
present shock , might not send it smashing down. . . . 
And then all the little life we had lived . so far would roll 
away. . TT 

Mrs. Bfitlihg, he noted, glanced ever and a^in at Her 
sunlit house — there were new sunblinds, and she had 
been happy in her choice of a colour — and listened with 
a sceptical expression to this disquisition. 
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few days ago,” said Mr. Bxitling, trying to ’make 
things concrete for her, you and I together were worth 
five-anid-twenty thousand pounds. Now we don’t know 
what we are worth; whether we have lost a th^^ 
ten thousand. , . , , 

He exapunedM^ sovereign purse and announced he had 
six pounds. “Vi^at have you ? ” j 

She had about eighteen pounds in the house. ^ 

We may have to get along with that for an ind^nite 
time.” 

‘^But the bank wiU open again presently,” she said. 

And people about here trust us.” . , 

Suppose they don’t ? ” 

She did not trouble ^bput th^^^ ^^And our 

investments wiU reooyer, always do recover-” 

/‘ Ever^hing may recover,” he admitted. But also 
nothing may recover. All this life of purs which h^ 
seemed so settled and.^secure — isn’t ^^^s^ 
that we were fixed here and rooted 
Suppose presently things sweep us out of it ? IPs a possi- 
bility we may have, to face. I, feel this morning as if two 
enormpus gates had opened in our lives, like the gates that 
give upon an arena, gates giving on a darkness — through 
which anything might come. Even death. Suppose sud- 
denly we were to see one of those great Zeppelins in the 
air, or hear the thunder of guns aWay towards the coast, 
And if a messenger came upon a bicyde telling us to leave 
everything and go inland. . . .” 

I see no reason why one should go out to meet things 
like that.” 

“ But there is no reason why one should not envisage 
them. ...” 

“ The curious thing,” said Hr. Britling, pursuing his 
examination ofi the, matter, “ is that, looking at these things 
as one does, now, as things quite possible, they are not 
nearly so terrifying and devastating to the mind as they 
would h^ve se'^TUpd — l«st weeK T believe T /■hpuld load 



yoti all into Gladys and ^art ptf Westward witli a TsinS of 
fe^ilaration. . . .-. . .. . , ,... 

She looked at Hiin as ii she yronld speak, and said noth- 
ing. She suspected him of hating his honae and affecting 
to care for it out of politeness to her. . . , 

“ Perhaps mankind tries too much to settle dow« Per- 
haps these stirrings up have to occur to save us from our' 
.^disposition to stuffy comfort. There’s the magic call of 
the unkno\m experien'Cej; of dangers and hardships. One 
wants to go. But unless some pttsh comes one does not go. 
There is a '^ell that keeps one to the lair and the old fa- 
miliar ways.' N^ow T am afraid — and at the sam e time 
r feel that the spell is broken. The magic prison is sud- 
denly all doors. Tou may call this ruin, bankruptcy, in- 
vasion, flight; they are doors out of habit and routine. 

. * i I have been doing nothing ibr so long, except idle 
things and discursive tMngs.” 

“I thought that you' mana^d to be happy here. You 
have done a lot of work.’? , / 

“Writing is recording, not living; But now I feel 
suddenly that we are living intensely. It is as if the 
whole quality of life was changing. There are such times, 
lliere are times when the spirit of life changes altogether. 
The old world knew that better than we do*. It made , a 
distinction between, weekdays and Sabbaths, and between 
feasts and fasts and days of devotion. just what 

has happened now. Week:;-day rules must be put aside. 
Before — oh I three days ago, competition was fair, it was 
fair and tolerable to get the best food one cquld and hold . 
on to one’s own. But that isn’t right now. War makes 
a Sabbath, and we shut the shops. The banks are shut, 
and the world still feels as though Sunday was keeping 
■ on. y. 

, BEe saw his own way clear. 

“ The scale has altered. It does not .matter now. in , 
theleast if we are ruined. It dbes hot matt^^ least 

if Ave have to live upon potatoes and run into debt for bur 
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rent. These noiw are the most incidental of thin^. A 
week ago they would have been of tibe first im;^rtance. 
Here we are face to face with the greatest catastrophe and 
the greatest opportunity in history. We have to plimge 
through catastrophe to opportunity. There is nothing tc| 
be done now in the whole world except to get the best out of 
this tr^endous fosing up of all the settled things of life.” 

He had got what he wanted. He left her standing upon 
the lawn and hurried back to his desk. . . . 

§ 6 

When Mr. Britiing, after a strenuous morning among 
high ideals, descended for lunch, he found Mr. Lawrence 
Carmine had come over to join him at that meal. Mr. 
Carmine was standing in the hall with his legs very wide 
apart reading The Times for the fourth time. “ I can do 
no work,” he said, turning round. “ I can’t fix my mind. 
I suppose we are going to war. I’d got so used to the 
war with Germany that I never imagined it would happen. 
Gods! what a bore it will be. . . . And Maxse and all 
those scar^ongers cock-a-hoop and ‘I told you so.’ 
Damn these Germans 1” 

He looked despondent and worried. He followed Mr. 
Britiing towards the dining-room with his hands deep in 
his pockets. 

“ It’s going to be a tremendous thing,” he said, after 
he had greeted Mrs. Britiing and Hugh and Aunt Wil- 
shire and Teddy, and seated himself at Mr. Britling’s 
hospitable board. “ It’s going to upset everything. We 
don’t b^n to imagine all the mischief it is going to do.” 

Mr. Britiing was full of the heady draught of liberal 
optimism he had been brewing upstairs. “ I am not sorry 
I have lived to see this war,” he said. “ It may be a tre- 
mendous catastrophe in one sense, but in another it is a 
huge step forward in human life. It is the end of forty 
years of evil suspense. It is crisis and solution.” 

“ T wish I could see it like that,” said Mr. Carminev 
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^ “ it is iite a tha'W — evet^hing Has beea in a frpzm 
donfusion since that Jew-Grennan Trealy of Berlin. And 
since'"1.8'ri.” 

“Why not since Schleswg-Btoistein: i ^ said Mr. Gar-' 

mine. ■_ . „ 

“ Why not ? Or since the Treaty of "Vienna ? 

“ Or since Qne n^ 

“ To the Roman Empire,” said Hugh. 

“ To the fiiSt conquest of all,” said Teddy, ... 

“1 couldn’t work this morning,” said Hugh. “ I have 
been reading in the Rneyclppffidia about races and religions 
. in the Balkans. ... It’s very mi^ed.” 

* “ So long as it could only be dealt with piecemeal,” said 
•(Mr, Biitling. “And that is just where the tremendous 
opportunity of this war ; be- 

comes fluiA can redraw the map of the world- A 
week ago we were all quarrelling bitterly .about things too 
little for human iiupatience. Row suddenly we face an 
epoch. This is an epoch. The world, is plastic for m®h 
to do what they will with it. This is the end and the 
beginning of an age. This is something far greater than 
the TSeneh Revolution or the Reformation. . . , And we 

live in it., .. -.■ ■ ■■■ 

He paused impressively. 

“ I wonder what will happen to Albania ? ’’ said Hugh, 
but his comment was disregarded. 

“ War makes men bitter and narrow,” said Mr. Car- 

..mine;; '';:' '■ ■ ■ 

“ "War narrowly conceived,” said Mr, Britling. “ But 
this is art' iridignant and generous'War.” 

They speculated about the possible inte^entipn . of the 
United Statts. Mr,^,Britling thought that the attack on 
Belgium demanded the interyentiQn of every civilised 
power;- that all the best instincts of America would be for 
intervention. “ The more;” he said, “ the quicker.” 

“ It would be strange if the last power left out to medir 
ate were to be China,” said Mr. Carmine. “ The one 
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people in the world who really believe in peace* ... I 
wish I had your confidence, Britling.” 

Eop a time they contemplated a sort of Grand Inquest 
on Gemany and militari^, presided oyer by the Wisdom 
of the East. Jlilitarism was, as it were, to be buried as a 
suicide at four crQss-roads, with a stake through its body 
to prevent any untimely resuscitation. 

' •• •• §7 

ilr. Britling was in a phase of imaginative release. 
Such a release was one of the first effects of the war upon 
many educated minds. Things that had seemed solid for- 
ever were visibly in flux; things that had seemed stone 
Were alive. Every boundary, every government, was seen 
for the provisional thing it was. He talked of his World 
Congress meeting year by year, until it ceased to be a 
speculation and became a mere intelligent anticipation; 
he talked of the manifest necessity ” of a Supreme Court 
for the world. He beheld that vision at the Hague, but 
Mr. Carmine preferred Delhi or Samarkand or 
dria or Nankin. Let us get away from the delusion of 
Europe anyhow,'^ said Mr. Carmine. .... 

As Mr, .Britling had sat at his desk that morning and 
surveyed the stupendous vistas of possibility that war was 
opening, the catastrophe had taken on a more and more 
beneficial quality. I suppose that it is only through such 
crises as these that the world can reconstruct itself,” he 
said. And, on the whole that afternoon he was disposed 
to hope that the great military machine would not sma^^^ 
itself too easily. We want the nations to feel the need 
of one another,” he said. Too brief a cpapaign might 
lead to a squabble for plunder. The Englishman has^ to 
learn his dependence on the Irishman, the Russian has to 
be taught the value of education and the friendship of the 
Bole. . . . Europe will now have , to look to Asia, and 
reec^ise that Indians and Chinamen are also ^ white.’ 



» , f 3iit tiiese lessons time and stresses if they 

are to be learnt properly. ...” , . 

They discnssed the possible duratibn bjTffie war. 

Mr. Carmine thonght it would be a long struggle ; Mr. " 
Brifling thought that the Ku^iahT wbidd ^ in Berl^ by 
the next May. Me was afraid they might get there before 
the end pf the year. He thdught that the Germans wotild^ 
beat out their strength upon the French and Eel^an lines, 
and never be free to tarn upon the Eussian at all. He was 
sure they had underrated the strength and energy of the 
French and of ourselves/ ‘^^The Bussians meanwhile,” he 
said, “win come on, slowly, steadily, inevitably. / . .” 



That day of vast anticipations drew out into the after- 
noon. Xt was a day — obsessed. It was the precursor of a 
relentless series of doomed and fettered da^ There was 
a sense' of enormous occurren<^s going on ' just but of 
sound and sight — behind the mask of Essex peacefulness. 
From this there was no btaape. It made aU other inter- 
ests fitful. Games of Badminton were be^n and abruptly 
truncated by the arrival of the evenhiig pa^rs ; con^ 
tions started upon any topic whatever returned to the war 
by the third and fourth remark. .... 

After lunch Mr. Britling and Mri Carmine went on 
talking. Hothing else was possible. They repeated 
thin^ they had already said. They went into things more 
thoroughly. They sat still for a time, ahd then suddenly 
broke out with some new consideration: 
j It bad been their custom to play skat with Herr; HS^ 
rich, who had shown, them the game very explicitly and 
thoroughly. But there was no longer any Herr Heinrich 
— - and somehow German games were already out of fash- 
ion; The two phirosophers admitted that they had al- 

ready considered skat to be complicated without subtlety, 
and that its chief delight for them had been the piuk 
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earnestness of Herr his inability to grasp their 

complete but tacit comprehension of its innocent ' 

and his invariable i U -s u qi ees s ^ off the coups that 
flashed before Ms 

He would survey the destriictiye counte;^^^ 
unconcealed surprise. He would verify his first impres- 
sion by craning towards it and adjusting his glasses on 
his nose. He had a cha^a(?teri8tic of doing this with 
one stiff finger on either side of his sturdy nose. 

“ It is very fortunate for you that you have played that 
card/' he would say, growing pinker and pinker with 
hasty cerebration. Or else ^ — yes” — a glance at his 
own cards— it would have been bad for 
you. I had taken only a very small risk. . . . Now I 
must—” 

He woMd recoMider his h^ ■ ^ 

" ^0 / ” he would jsay, dashing down a card. . . 

Well, he had gone and skat had gone. A countless mul- 
titude of such links wete jn that day between hun- . 

dreds of thousands of English and German hoines. 

§ 9 

The imminence of war produced a peculiar exaltation 
in Aunt Wilshire. She developed a point of view that 
was entirely her own. 

It was Mr. Britling's habit, a habit he had set himself 
to acquire after, much irritating experience, to disregard 
Aunt Wilshire. She was not, strictly speaking, his aunt; 
she was one of those distant cousins we.^^ woven 

into our lives when we attain tp years of responsibility. 
She had been a presence in his father’s household .w 
Mr. Britling was a boy. Then she had been called ^ 

Jane,” or Cousin Jane,” or ^^ Tour cousin Wilshire.” 
It had been a kindly freak of Mr. Britling’s to promote 
her to Aunty rant 

She eked out a sinall inheritoce by staying with rela- 
tives. Mr. Britling’s earlier memories presented her as k 



slemdeir yoimg woman' of thirty, iritfi a noae npOH ^Si(^ 
small boys ^re forbidden to^jpo^anenl,^. Tet she^ 
irien1®d upon it Eerself, and cSled fea attention to its 
inaried resemblance to that pf tbe great Diik(! of WolTlng- 
toii. “ He was, I am told, sard Cousin “Wilshire to the 
atfentive youthy “a great friend of your great^grand- 
inbther’s. At any rate, the^rV'Cre contemporaries. Smce 
then ibis nose has been in the family. He would have 
been the last to draw a yeU Over it, but othe^ times, otber 
manner^.' ‘Publish,^ be said7"^midT3e damned!^ ^ ^ 

She had a knack of exasperating Mr. il^diiig's father, 
a knack which to a less marked degree she also possessed 
in relation to the son. Hut Mr, Hf senior ueyer 
acquired the art of disregarding her. - H method— -if 

one: may call the natural expression of a personality a 
method — was an invincibly superior knowledge, a firm 
and ill-cohcealied belief that all statements made m her 
hearing were wrong and most of thern absmrd, and a man- 
ner cahn, assured, restrained. She may have been born 
with.it; it is on record that at the age of ten she was 
pronounced a singularly trying child. She may have 
been born with the air of thinking the doctor a muff md 
knbvdng how' to maua^" husiness better. 

Britlihg had known her only in her Hpmess. S a boy, he 
had enjoyed her confidences ^ about other people and the 
general neglect of her advice, H^e ^ew np rather to like 
her— most people rather liked heir — • and to attach a cer- 
tain importance to her unattainable approval. She was 
sometimes kind, she was frequently absurd. . . . ^ 

With very little children she was quite wise and 

jolly. , . _ - •. 

So she circulated about a number of houses whibh at 
ainy f ate always welcomed her coming. ' In the opening 
days of each visit she performed marvels of tact, and set 
a 'watch upon her lips. Then the demons of con tro vers y 
and dimity would get the better of hefr Shbwould'bepn 
to correct, quietly but firmly, she would bcj^h to diaap- 
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proye of the , tone and quality of her treatment. It. 
quite common for her yiisit to terminate in speechless rage 
both on the side of. hpst and pi yikitqr. The r^arkable 
thing was that this speechle^ ra^ never endured*. 
Though she could exasperate she could never offeiid. Al- 
ways after an interval dujing which she was never ^m^- 
tioned, people began to wonder how Cousin ^ 
getting on. . . . ^ tentatiye coi^espondence would, begin, 
leading slowly up to a fresh invitation. 

She spent inore time in Mr. house than in, any 

other. There was a legend that ^e had^^^ drawn qut^”^H^ 
mind, and that she had stood up for him against his 
father. She had certainly contradicted quite a number of 
those unfavourable com ments that fathers are wont to ma^ 
about their sons, . Though c^ainly slio conira(3i(ji:(Mi 'pvy 
ery thing. And Mr. BritUng hated to think of her ,]^ock- 
ing about alone in boarding-houses ajid hydropathic es- 
tablishments with only the most casual chances for con- 
tradiction. 

Moreover, he liked to see her carting her eye over the 
morning paper. She did it with a manner as though she 
thought &e terrestrial globe a great fool, and quite be- 
yond the reach of adyica.. . she understood 

and was rather amused at ^tiie way in which the newspaper 
people tried to keep back the re^ facts 
her. 

And now i^e was scornfully entertained at the hehayiour 
of everybody in the war crisis. 

\ She confided various secrets of state to the elder of 
the younger Britlings — preferably when his father was 
within earshot. 

“ Kone of these things they are saying about the war,’^ 
she said, '^ really matter in the slightest degree. It is all 
about a spoilt carpet and nothing else in the world — a 
madman md , a sp^^^^ carpet. If people had paid the 
slightest attention to common sense none of this w a r ^uld 
have happened. The thing was perfectly^wSCni^^ 
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He w^s a delicate' cKH^pSifficult to rear 
sca;eaming fits. Consequently he was never: al- 

lowed to do everyiiiing. Nobody but his grandmother 
h,ad the slightest influence with ^im. A^ 
him spoiling this carjpet as completely as he wished to 
'The "story is perfebtly well known. It was at Windsor ^ 
at ihe age of eight. After that he had but one thought: 
war with England. . . , 

“ Everybody seemed "^Mi^rised,” ffie said suddenly at 
teato idr,. Cannine, “ I at least am not surprise I am 
only surprised it did not come sooner. If any one had 
asked me I could have told them, three years, five years' 

"The day was one of flying rumours, Germany was said 
to have declared war on Italy, and to have invaded Hol- 
land as well as Belgium. " " ^ ^ . v : ; ; . 

“ They’ll declare war against the moon nest ! ” said 
, Aiint Wilshire, . 

“And send a lot of Zeppelins,’’ said the smallest boy. 
“ Herr Heinrich told ua they can fly thousands of miles.” 

“ He wilt go on declaring war until there is hpthing 
left to declare war against. That is exactly what he has 
always done. Once started he cahuot desist. Often "Ee 
has had . to be remo.Yed-,frc)m the dinneEtabl e for fear of 
injury. Now, it is uitimatums,.’’ 

She was , much . pleased by a headiine in lhe - Z?^ •Ea>- 
press that streamed right across the page : “ The Mad Hog 
of Europe/’ Nothing else, she said, had come so near her 
feelings about the war. , . . .. 

“ Mark my words,” said Aunt WilAire in her most im- 
pressive tones. “ He is insane. . It will be proved to be 
so, He will end his days in an asylum -— as a lunatic. 
T have ifilt it myseH and said so in private/ , . ; 

Knowing vsrhat I did. ... To such .friends an T 
trust . not., .to,; nnsunderStand ige, least I can 

speak out" V . . V-'. - " . 

“With his moustaches^. turned.,. up 1 ” exdaimed Aunt 
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Wilshiie ^ter an interval , of ^ • ^^ They 

say he has completely lost the use of the joint in his ;^ft 
arm, he carries it stiff like a Punch — and he 

wants to conquer Europe. • • . "V^ile his grandmother 
lived there was some ^ one him in order.„ He stood 

in Awe of her. He hated^jb^ but he did not dare defy 
her. Even his uncle had some influmce.^^^^ nothing 

restrains him. 

double-headed naad dog,” said Aunt Wilshire. 
“ Him and his eagles ! . . . A man like that ought never 
to have been allpwed to make a^^ ^ . Hot 

little war. . . . If he had ^ put under restraint 
I said so, none of these things would have happened. But, 
of course I am nobody. • . . It was not cqiisidered wo^ 
attending to.” 

§ 10 

One remarkable ^pect of the English attitude towards 
the war was the disposition td treat it M^a^^ joke. 

It is a disposition traceable in a vast proportion of the 
British literature' of the tm spite of violence, 

cruelty, injustice, and the vast destruction and stiU vaster 
dangers of the struggles, that disposition held. The Eng- 
lish mind refused &tly to see anything magnificent or 
terrible in the QermanL attack, or to regard the Gerinau 
Emperor or the Crown Prince as anything more than 
figures of fun. Prom fijst to last iheir conception of 
the enemy was an overstrenuous, foolish inan, red with 
effort, with protruding eyes apd a forced^ frightfulness of 
demeanour. That he might be tremendously lethal did 
hot in the least obscure the fact that he was essentially 

ridiculpiis- And if^as th^ wmt on the joke grew 

grimmer, still it remaiiied a joke.^^"^ might 

make a desert of the world ; that could not alter the Brit-^^^ 
ish convlctiQu th at h e wag makin g a fool of himseH. ^^ 

Aj^d this disposition kept coming to the surface through- 
out the aftempon, now in a casual allusipn, now in some 
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steT). and it filled fHeElittie soifis mil amazm@Cit a®d. 
delignt. That human beings should eo^Kent to those 
ridiculous paces seized to them almost ^ 

They tried it themselvesj and then set but 
propaganda/ Tetty Oissie had come up to the Dower 
House lot tea an d new s, and they were enrolled with 
Teddy and “'!lSe S of them, chuchlihg andTsway- 

inS, maifehed, in vast scissor strides across the lawn. 

.■ -‘Left,” cried Hugh.*, ’ 

Toes oui more,” said 1^. ^wri^ce darmme, , 

“ Keep stiffe^’ said the ybun^st Britling. " , 

“Watch! the ZeppeU^^ and look proud,” said Hugh. 

. **■ With !the chest, out. _ 

amused that she went in ibr 
her camera, and took a snapshot of the detachment, 
was a veiy Sttce^^^ later Mr. Brit* 

ling was to find a print of it among hm papers, and recall 
the sunshine and the merrimeht. • . . 

■ ■ ■ ^..§ -il....... ■ 

That night brought the British declaration ^of \var, 
a^inst Germany. To nearly evet^' Englishman that 
came as a matter of course, and it is one of the most won- 
derfiii facts in history that the Germans ye re"is ^^ 
hy it. When Mr/Britlihg, as a sample Englishman, had 
said that there would never be war between Germany and 
England, he had always rueant lhat it was inconceivable 
to him that Germany should ever attack Belgium or 
Erance. If Germany had been content to fight a merely 
defehriW ,wari‘upoH"her western frontier and let Belj^um 
alone, there would scarcely have been such a thmg as a wsd; 
party in Great Britain. But the attack upon Bel^hin, 
the westward thrust, made the whole nation fiam^^ 
mously into war.' It settled a question that was in open 
debate up to the very outbre.'ik f'f the co’i^Vt. up to the 
last the Englidi had cherislicd il.c hh'ii ui.;! in Germany, 
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jTist as in England, the mass of people were kindly, pacific, 
and detached. That had been the English mistake. Ger-^ 
many was really and truly what Germany had been pro- 
fessing to be for forty years, a War State. With a sigh 
-r- and a loiig-forgotten thrill — England roused herself 
to fight. Even now she still roused hersj^f sluggishly. It 
was going to be an immense thing, but just how immense 
it was going to be no one in England had yet imagined. 

Countless men thai day whom Eate had. marked _fp5 
death and wounds star^, open-mouthed^ at the.,news, and 
smiled with the excitement of the b^adlin^^ not dreaming 
that any of these things would come within three ^nnd^^^ 
miles of th^. What was war to Matching’s Easy — to 
all the Matching^s Easies ^eat and small that make up 
England? The last borne jybat^w^ an 

enemy within a. hundred miles of Matchings Easy was 
burnt by the Danes, rather more th^ a thousand years ago. 
... Aud the last trace of thpse particular Danes in Eng- 
land were certain homy scraps of indurated skin und^ 
the heads of the uaila in the door of St. Clement Danes in 
London. ... . 

Ifow again, England was to fight in a war which was 
to light fires , in England and bring death to English peo- 
ple on English soil. There were incpn^ ideas iii 

August, 1914. Such things ifiust happen before they can 
be comprehended as possible. 

§ 12 

This story is essentially the history of the opening and 
of the. realisation of j^e^Great War to one 

small group of people in Essex, and more part^ as 

it happened to one human brain. It came at first to 
these people in a spectacular manner, as a thing happening 
dramatically and internationally, as a show, as something 
in the newspapers, something in the character of an Jbis;- 
tprical .epoch rather than a personal experience; only by 
slow dejgjrees did it and its cgnsequences invade the com- 



men texture of EngHsfi file, ^ tliis s^^ be repre- 

s^ted by sketcEes or pictures the central figure would be 
Mr, Britling, now sitting at his d^ by day or by iiight 
ahd writing first at his^tract And Now War Ends ” and 
then at other things, now walking about his garden or in 
Claveidngs park or going to and fro in London, inEis club 
reading tiae tiSer or in his hall reading the newspaper, 
with ideas and impressioidLsrt;^ expand- 

ic^, developing more and more abundantly in his mind, 
arranging ^emselves, reacting upon one anoth^, building 
themselves into generalisations and cpncl^oi^^ r ; ' ' 

^ All MrrB^ was soon jEread^^. 

on the war. His more or less weekly Times leaderT^ 
catue dissertations upon the German point of view; his re- 
views of books and Literary Supplement articles were 
all oriented more and rnore eas:actly to that one supreme 

fact*. • • • -v.v...--. •v. 

It was rare^^^^ he really seem^ to be seeing the war; 
few people saw it; for most of the world it came as, an 
illimitable multitude of incoherent, loud, and confusing 
impressions; ; But all the time he was at least doing his 
utmost to see the war, to simplify it and extract the essence 
of it until it could be apprehended as something epic and 
^pBcable, as a stateable issue. . . . ^ 

Most typical picture of all would be Mr? BritEng 
ing in a little circle of orange lamplight, with the blMs 
of his iroom .open for the sake of the moonlight, hut the 
window shut to keep out the moths that beat against it. 
Outside wouW bo the mp<m md>tihLe.bigh^ s and 

the old churcE tower dim a.1&ye the black tree^ 
away; with its cloc^ — • wEici ilr. Bn^ at nigEt 

but never notpd by day — beating its way round tEe slow 
smnieircle of ^e nocturnal hours. He had always hated 
conflict and„ destruction, and felt that war between civilised 
states was the quintessential expression of human failure, 
it was a stupidity that stopped progress and all the free 
variation of humanity, a thousand times Ee had di^lared 
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it impossil)le, but even now with his eoimtry fighting he 
was still far jfrpm^ realis^^^ that this was a thing that 
could possibly touch him more than intellectually. He 
did not really believe with his eyes and finger-tips and 
backbone that murder/ des^^ and agony on a scale 

monstrous beyond precedent was going on in the same 
world as that which slumbered outside the bla^ ivy and 
silver shining window-sill that framed his peaceful view. 

War had not been a reality of the daily life of Eng- 
land for more than, a thousand years. The mental habit 
of the nation for ^ifty generations was against its emo- 
tional recognition. The English were the spoilt children 
of peace. They had never been wholly at war for three, 
hundred years, and for over eight hundred years they had 
not fought for life against a foreign power. Spain and 
Erance had threatened in turn, but never even crossed the 
seas. It is true that England had had her civil dissen-. 
sions and had made wars ted conquests in every part of 
the globe and established an immense empire, but that last, 
as Mr, Britling had told Mr. Direck, was an excursion.’^ 
She had just sent out younger sons and surplus people, 
emigrants and expeditionary forces. Her own soil had. 
never seen any successful foreign invasion; her homeland, 
the bulk of her households, her general life, had gone on 
untouched by these things. Nineteen people out of 
twenty, the middle class and most of the lower class, knew 
no more of the empire than they did of the ^gentine 
Republic or the Italian Benaissance. It did not concern 
thenL War that calls upon every man and threatens 
every life in the land, war of the whole national being, was 
a thing altogether outside English experience and the 
scope of the British imagination. It was still incredible, 
it was still outside the range of Mr. Britling^s Ihoughts all 
through the tremendous onrush and eh^k of t he ^Ge rman ^ 
attack in the west that Opened the great war. Through 
those two months he ^.w as it were, a more and more 
ecxcited spectator at a show, a show like a baseball match, 
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a spectator with money on the event, rather than a really 
participating citizen of a nation thoroughly at "war. . . . 


§13 


After the jolt of the food panic and a brief, financial 
scar& the vast inertia of everyday life in England asserted 
itselfi Whi^ the public went to the banks for the new 
paper the banks tendered gold — apologetically. 

The supply of the new notes was very insufficient, and 
there was plenty of gold. After the first impression that 
a univensal catastrophe had happened there was an; effect 
as if nothing had happened. ^ 

Shops reopened after the Bank Holiday, in a tentative 
spirit that speedily became assurance"; 'pebple went about 
their business again, and the war, so far as the mass of 
British folk were conccrhed, was for some weeks a fever 
of the mind and intelligence rather than; a physical and 
personal actuality. There was a keen demand for news, 
and for a time there was very little news. The press did 
its best to^cope with this iimnMiS, Led by the 

Daily Excess j all the halfpenny new^'fipers^adopted a 
new and more resonant sort of headlme, the streamer,' a 
band of emphatic type that ran clean across the page and 
annoonced victbfies or disconcerting happenings: They 
did this every day, whether there w'as a'great battle or the 
loss of a trawler to announ'c^'and the public mind speedily 
adapted itself to the new pitch. ’ 

There was no invitation from , the govefflmOht and no 
organisation for any general participation in war. Beo- 
ple talked unrestrictedly ; every one seetned to be talHhg; 
they waved flags and displayed much vague willingness 
to do something. Any opportunity of service was taken 
very eagerly. Lord Kit chener was unde rstood to have de- 
manded five hundred Hiousand men ; the War Office ar- 
raugenrents for recruiting, arran^ments conceived on a 
scale altogether too small, were speedily overwhehned by 
a rush of willing young nren.'"' The flow had to be cheeked 
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by raising the physical standard far above the national 
average, and recruiting died do^ra to manageable propoi^ 
tions. There was a quite genuine belief that the 
might easily be too exclusively considered; that for the 
great mass of people it wa.^ a distobing and distracting 
rather than a vital interest. The phase Business ae 
Usual ran about the world, and the papers abounded in 
articles in which going on as though there was no war at 
all was demonstrated to. be th^^^ of patriotism. 

Leave things to Kitchener was with 

a strong appeal to the national quality. “ Business as 
uspal during Alterations to the Map of Europe ” was the 
advertisement pf one cheerfi^ bar|i€^? widely • • • 

Hugh was at home dl jOirpugh Aii^st. He had thrown 
up his rooms in Lopdon with ambitions, and 

his father was naming all the n^^sai^'aiSangffiefifs for 
him to follow Cardmal tp Cambridge. Meanwhile Hugh 
was taking up his scientific work where he had laid it 
down. ' He gave a reluctant couple of hours in the after- 
noon to the mysteries of Little-go Greek, and for the rest of 
his time he was either working at mathematics and^m 
ematical physics or experimenting in a little upstairs room 
that had been carved out of the general space of the barn. 
It was only at the very end of August that it da^ed 
upon him or Mr. Eritling that the war might have more 
than a spectacular and sympathetic appeal for him. Hith- ^ 
erto contemporary history had happened without his per- 
sonal interventipm. He did not see why it should not con- 
tinue to happen with the same detacKmpnt. The last 
tions — anfi a general election is the only point at 

which the life„pf tl^ejppa^^ Englishman becomes in 
any way public — had IiappSaed. four years ago, when he 
was thirteen. ' 

§14 

Eor a time it was believed in Mat ching^s Easy that the 
German armies Had teen defeated and largely de- 



’ etroy^ at Lie^. It to MatcV 

■ ing’s Easyi" '" .-1™-!'- - r--- 

The &st raHiiig attack was certainly repulsed with 
heavy losses, and so wnre the more systematic assaults on 
August the sixth and seventh^ After that the news from 
Lilge became uneertain, but it was believed in England 
that some or all of the forts were still holding out ri^t up 
to the German entry into Brussels. Meanwhile the 
Erench were pushing into their lost provine®, "’oeetcpyiiig 
Aitkirch, Mulhausen and Saarburg; the Kussians wei(^ 
invading Bukovina and East Prussia; the Qoehen, tke 
PresZaii and the Panther ]Sa4J>e^^^ the newspapers 

in au inragfeary battle in the Medh^^ and Togoland 

was captured by the Eren^ and British force 

nor the magnitude of the German attack through Belgium 
/Was appreciated by the graieral mind, and it was possible 
for Mr. Bntlihg to reiterate his fear that ^the war would 
Be over too soon, long before the full measure pf its possi- 
ble benefits could be securedr apprehensions 

werB'ttBfounded ; the lesk>ns the war had in store for Mr. 
Britling were far more drastic than anything he was yet 
able to imagine eveir'in his most exalted moodg, . ^^, , 

He resisted the intimations of the fall of Brnssels a nd 
Bie appearance of the Germans at Hinant. The firstZreat 
check to his excessive: 'anticipations of victory for the 
Aili® came with the sudden reappearance of Mr, Bireck 
in a state of astonishment and dismay at Matching’s 
Easy. He wired from the Strand office, Coming to tell 
you about things,” and arrived on the heels of his tele- 

He professed to be calling upon Mr. and Mrs. Brittihg; 
and to a certain extent he was ; but he had a quick eye for 
the door or ;^ndows ; his glance roved irrelevantly as he 
talked. A faint expectation pf Oissie came in with him 
and hovered about, him, as the Scent of violets follows the 

.flower* .. -■ ■ ■ ■ ■ 

He was, however, able to say quite a number of thia^ 
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before Ifr. Britling^^ natural tendency to do the telling 
^asserted itself. 

word,” said Mr^ Pir^, ^^but this is some war.. 
It is going on regardless of every decent consideration. 
As an American citizeti I nat^ally expected to be treated 
with some respecst, war or no war. That esqpectation has 
not been realised, v * ? Europe is dislocated. ; , • Tpu 
have no idea here yet how completely Europe is dislo- 
. cated. .. 

I came tp Europe in a perfectly friendly spirit — and 
I must say I am surprised. Practically I have been thrown 
out, neck and crop. All my luggage is lost. Away at 
some pne-hprse junction near the Imtch frontier that I 
can^t even learn liie name of. There’s joy in some 
man home, I guess, over my shirts; they were real good 
shirts* This tweed suit all the wardrobe I’ye 

got in the world, j^l my money ^"good American n^^ 

— well, they laughed at them. And when I produced. 
English gold they suspected me of being English and put 
me under arrest., . . .1 can assure you that the English 
are naost unpopular in (jermahy at present time, thor- 
oughly unpopular. ... Considering that they are getting 
exactly what they were asking for, these Germans , are 
really remarkably annoyed. . . . Well, I had to get the 
American consul to advance me money, and I’ve done more 
waiting alwut and ifrejgular fasting and travelling on an 
empty stomach and viewing the world, so far as it was 
permitted, from railway sidings — for usually they made 
UB pull the blindjB doym whe^ anything important was on 
the track — : than any cow Sfat ever came to Chicago. . . 
i was handed as freight — low grade freight . . • . It 
doesn’t bear recalling.” 

Mr. Direck aagui^^ grave and gloomy an expres- 
sion as the facial habi^ years wpuld permit. 

I tell you I never knew there was such a_t^^^ as war 
until this happened to me. In Am.erica ^ 
there is such a thing. It’s like pestilence and famih¥^ 
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'soini^ttiiig iii the story books. ’^eVe forgotten it for 
anything reaL There's just a few ^aniifathers go afotrud 
talking about it. Judge Holm^ and sage old fellows 
like him. Otherwise it's just a game the kids play at. 
i . . And then suddenly here’s everybody running about 
in, the streets — hating and threatening---and nice bid 
gentlemen with white moustaches and fathera of families 
scheming and planning to bum houses and kill and hurt 
and terrify. And nice ypung‘'mad 5 gfi:, too, looking for ah 
Englrehman to spit at; I tell you I've been within range 
and very unconafortable several times. ... And what , 
one ean’t believe is that they are really doing these thin^. 
There’s a little Ullage called Tise near the Dutch frontier ; 
some bid chap got fooling there with a fowling-piece ;‘Snd 
- they’ve hiped it out. Shot the. people by” the dozen, put 
them Qnt in rows three deep and shot them, and burnt the 
place. Sbort of scalping, Red Indians couldn’t have done 
trbrse. ; Bespectable German soldiers. , . . 

!No one in England really seems to h aye any laBpiciott~ 
what is going on in Belgium. Ton bear .stories 
People tell them in Holland. It takes your breath away. 
They have set out just to cow those Belgians. They have 
started in to be deliberately frightful. , You do not begin 
to understand. . . . Well. . . . Outrages. The sort of 
outrages Americans have never heard of.^^^ J^^ 
doesn’t speak of. . . . Well. . . . Eape. . . . They have 
been raping women for disciplinary purposes on‘ tables in 
the market-place of Liege. Yes, sir. It’s a fact, : I was 
told it by a man who bad jnst come out of Belgium. 
Knew the people, knevr the place, knew everything; Peo- 
ple over here do not seem' to realise that those wo men are ' 
the same sort of women that yon might find' in Chester or, .; 
Yarmouth, or in Matching’s Ea^ for the matter of that* 
They rstill seem to think that Continental women "are : a"“ 
different sort of women :7V^^mpre;^[gli|h^ t0.that.^ sort 
treaTtmenti They seem to think there lissome Prov- 

idential law against such things happening' to English 
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people. And it’s within two huadred miles of ydtx^ 
even how. j^d ^ far precious little 

to prevent it comiiig hearer.' 

Mr. Britling thought there were a few little obstacles. 

‘^IVe seen the. new British army drilling in London^ 
Mr. Britling. I don’t know if you have. I saw a whole 
battalion. And they hadn’t got half-andozen imiforms, 
and not a single rifle to the whole battalion. 

“ You don’t begin to realise in England what you are 
up against. You have no. ijde8L.y^t it means to be in a 
country where everybody, the womehptEe elderly peopl^ 
the steady middle-aged men, are taking war as seriously 
as business. They haven’t the slightest compunction. I 
don’t know what Germany was like before the war, I had 
hardly gotten out of my train before the war began; but 
Germany to-day is one big armed camp. It’s all crawling 
with soldiers. And every soldier has his uniform and 
his boots and his arms and his kit. 

“And they’re as sure of winning as if they had got 
Lortdon now. They mean to get. London. They’re cock- 
sure they are going to walk through Belgium, cocksure . 
they will get to Paris by Sedan day, and then they are 
going to destroy your fleet with Zeppelins and submarines 
and make a dash across the Channel. They say it’s Eng- 
land they are after, in this invasion of Belgium. They’ll 
]ust down Eranee by the way. They say they’ve got 
guns to bombard Dover from Calais. They make a boast 
of it. They . know for cert^ you can’t arm yoiir 
troops. They know you can’t turn out ten thousand rifles 
a week. They come a;nd talk to any one in the trains, 
.and explain just how your defeat is going to he managed. 
It’s just as though they were talking of rounding up 
cattle.” 

Mr. Britling said they would soon be disillusioned. 

Mr. Direck, with the confidence of his authentic obseiv 
vations, remarked after a perceptible interval, “ I wonder 
Viow 



He reverted to the fact that hid moat struch upon his 

^ imagination. ' 

- ^yCJrown-up people, ordinary intelligent experienced 
people, taking war seriously, talking of punishing Eng- 
land; it’s a revelation. A sdr^ of SQieJ»ii enthusiasm. 
High and low. ... 

“And. the traialpads of men and the trainloads of 
■guns:". :".' ' ■■ 

“ LiSge,” said Itr. Eritling. 

“ ti^ was just a scratch on the paint,” said Mr. DT- 
reck. “ A few thousand dead, a few score thousand dead, 
doesn’t matter — not a red cent to ihenn There’s a man: 
ajirived at the CecU who sa\v them m^^ into Brus- 

sels. BTe sat at table with me at lunch yesterday. All 
day it went on, a vast unending river of men in grey* ' 
Endless v^s^gons, endless guns, ^e whole manhood of a 
nation and all its stuff, marching. . . . — ^ 

“ I htbught war,” said Mr. Direck, “ was a thing whim 
most people stood about and did the shouting, and a sort 
of special team did the fighting. Well, Germany isn’t 
fighting like that. . . . I confess it, I’m scared. . . . It’s 
the very biggert thing on record; it’s the very limit in 
wars. . * ,1 dreamt last night of a grey fiood washing 
everything in front of it. You and me ““ Md Miss Cor^^^^ 
ner curious thing, isn’t it? that she came into it 
■vVere scrambling up a hill higher and higherj with -^at 
flood pouring after us. Sort of splashing into a fbam of 
faces and helmets and bayonets and, clutching hands — 
arid red stuff. . , . i/7ell, Mr. BHfling I’m a lit- 

tle bit overwrought about it, but I can assure you yoiT 
don’t begiH to realise in England what it is you’ve butted 
against. . . • 

; '. y-yi ib 

Gissie did hot come jip to the Dower House that s^t^ 
n^m; and so Mr. Direck, after some Vague and trans- 
parent excuses, made his way to the cottage. 
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Here Ws report beqonie even more impressive. Teddy 
sat on the -writiiig desk heside the typewriter and swung 
his l«!gS' slowly. Letty brooded in the armchair. Cissie 
presided over certain limited crawling operations of the 
young heir. 

‘‘ They could have the equal of the whole British Army 
killed three timeipyer and scarcely know it had happened. 
They’re alt in it. It’s a whole conn^^y hi arms.” 

Teddy nodded thoughtfully. 

“ There’s our fleet,” said Letty. 

" Well, that won’t save Paris, will it ? ” 

Mr. Direck didn’t, he declared, want to make disagree- 
able talk, but this was a thing people in England had to 
face. He felt like one of them himseH — “naturally.” 
He’d sort of hurried home to them — it was just like 
hurrying home — to tell them of the tremendous thing 
that was goiug to hit them- He felt like a man in front 
of a flood, a great grey flood. He’ couldn’t hide what he 
had been thiDking. “"Where’s our army?” a^ed Letty 
suddenly. 

“Lost somewhere in Era?;Ce,” said Teddy. “Like a 
needle in a bQttle.pf hay.’’ 

“"What I keep oh worrying at is this,” Mr. Direck re- 
sumed. “ Suppose they did come, suppose somehow they 
scrambled over, sixty or seventy ^ousand men perhaps.” 

“ Every man would tum pnt and take a shot at them,” 
said Letty. ^ 

“ But there’s no rifles I ” 

“ There’s shot guns.” 

“That’s exactly what I’m afraid of,” said Mr. Direck. 
“They’d massacre. ,. . . 

“You may be the bravest people on earth,” said Mr. 
Direck, “ but if you haven’t got arms and the other chaps 
have — you’re just as if you were sheep.” 

He became gloomily pensive. 

He roused himself to describe his experiences at some 
lens^h, and the extraordinary disturbance of his mind. 
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He related more particularly to see the sights 

of Colpgae during the stir of mohilisatw 
his narrative fiow lost forced and tTi^e wara general feel- 
ing that he ought to he Irft alone T^ithi i^^ Teddy 
had a letter that must he posted; Letty took the infant 
to crawl on the pipssy stones xinder jtEe pear tree. Mr. 
Direck leant against the windpw-sill and hecaine s^ for 
some inoinents after the door had closed on Letty. 

Cissie,” he began at anxious, 

rim resd an^iops,"^"^ ! let me throw the mantle 

of Old (Jlory over you.” 

He looked at he 
Old Glory ? aSed Cissie. 

'^’WelI — the Stars and Stripes. I want you to be aibl© 
to claim American citizenship— -in certain eventual Wes. 
it wouldn’t be so very difficult. All the world over/ Ois- 
sie, Americans are . . . Hobody dares touch 

an AP^^wan citizen. We are --^ ah"inv^^^^ people.” 

He pausedi. But how ? ” a^ed Oi^ 

^^ It would be perfectly easy-*- perfectly.” 

• «;Hhwi”'"'; . 

Just marry an American citizen,” said Mr. Direck, 
with his face beaming' with ingenuous seH-approyaL 

Then you’d be safe, and I’d not have to wprry.” 

/^ Because we’re in for a rtifi war ! ” pried Cissie, anid 
Direck perceived He had blundered. 

“ Because we may be invaded ! she said, and Mr. Di- 
reck’s sense of error deepened. 

. . t vow ” .she began. .■ . . ■ 

No ! ’’ cried Wri Direck, and held out a hand. 

There was a mqmi^t of crisis. _ „ . 

Never will I desert iny country — while she is at war,” 
said Cisrie, reducing her first derce intention, and adding 
as though die regretted her concession, “ Anyhow.” ; 

Then it’s up to me to end the war, Cissie,” said Mr. 
Direck^ trying to get her hack to a less spirited attitude. 

But Cissie wasn’t to be got back so easily. The war 
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was already beckoning to them in the cottage, and draw- 
ing them down from the auditorium into lie 

“ This is the tightest war in history,” she said, “'tl X 
was an American I should bo sorry to be one now and 
to have to stand put of it. I wish I was a man nov? so 
that I could dp spmeihing for all the decency and civili- 
sation the Germans have outraged. I canH understand 
how any man can be content tp keep out of this, and watch 
Bel^um being destroyed. It is like looking pn at a mur- 
der. It is like watching a dog killing a kitten, i . 

Mr. Direck’s expression was that of a man who is 
denly shown strange lights upon the world. 

■■§ 16 ".' 

Mr. Britling found Mj, Direck’s talk very indigestible. 

He was parting very reluctantly from his dream of a. 
disastrous c olla pse of German imperialism, of a tremen- 
dous, decisive demonstration of the inherent unspundness 
of militarist mpnarchy, to be followed by a world confer- 
ence of chastened , but hopeful nations, and — the. Mil- 
lennium. He tried now tp thin k that Mr. D jreck had ob- 
served badly and misconceived vyhS he sawl ” An Ameirir 
can, unused to any sort of inilitary occurrences, might 
easily mistake tens of thousands for millions, and the esc- 
citement of a few commercial travellers for the enthusiasm 
of a united people. ^B»t the nowspapora now, with a 
kindred reluctance, were beginning to qualify, bit by bit, 
their first representation of the German attack through 
Belgium as a vast and already partly thwarted parade of 
incompetence. The Germans, he gathered, were being 
continually beaten in Belgium ; but just as continually 
they advanced. Each fresh newspaper name he Ippked up 
on the map marked an ppcpming tide. AJost — ; Char- 
leroi. Earther east the Fren ch were retreating from the 
Saales Pass. Surely the !§riTisb7 wbo^ n now been in 
France for a fortnight, would presently be manifest, stem-' 



mtog the onrush ; i^raewhere perhaps in Brabant or East 
Flanders, It gave Mn Britling^^a^ night 

to hear at ClayerijigS that the French were very ill- 
■ equipped; had no^ i^od nioderh guns either at LiUe di 
Maubeuge, were short of boots jand equipment generally, 
and ^^ther dep ressed already at the trend of things. Mr. 
Britling di^issed this as pessimistic t^, and buUt His 
hopes on the still invisible British army, hovering sbme^' 
where- 

He would sit oyer the map of Belgium, choosing where 
he would prefer to have ^e Brit ish h oyer. , , « 

Famur fell. The place names con tinued to shift south- 
ward and w;estward. The BritiiSJa^y or^^^ 
cSttie to light abruptly at Mbns. ItFad been fighting fbir 
thirty-eight hours and defeating enormously superior’ 
forces of the enemy. That was tmtil a day or 

so later the Oambray — Le Cateau line ” made Jdr. 
Britling realise that the vietoribus British had recbiledr 
five and twenty miles. . . ; . ... . 

And thm came the Sunday of The If tmes telegram, 
which spoke of a ‘‘ retr!?atmg and a broken aim^Y*” 
Mr, Britling did nbrsee this, hut Mr.rManning brought 
over the report of it in a state of profound consternatipn* 
Thih^j^ he said, seemed to he about as had as Ihey could 
be. , The Fhglish were re tr eating towsbrds the coast and 
in much disorder. They were “ in the uir ” and already 
separated from the Fiench, . They had narrowly escaped 
“ a Sedan ^AF-ad er the forti fications of Manheuge. . . . 
Mr. Britlihg" was stunn ed . He went to his study and 
stared helplessly at maps. It was as if David had flung 
his' pebble — ^ and' missed ! 

But in tho afternoon Air. Aranning telephoned to com- 
fort his^fr^ A reassuring despatch from General 
Ften®fe l(sd been published jafid --— all was yi^ell^^ practi- 
cally — and the British had been splendid. They had been 
flirting cohtinnously for several days round and about 
Mons; they had been attacked at odfis o six to one, and 
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they had repulsed and inflicted enprmpu^ 
enemy. They had established an incont^taUe persra 
superiority over the Germans. The German 
mown down in heaps; the British had (barged though 
their cavalry like charging through paper. So at last and 
very gloriously for the British, BritiiSt and German^^had . 
met in battle. After the hard fighting of the 26th about 
Landrecies, the British had been comparatively unmo- 

lested, reinforcements covering double the losses had 
joined them and the German advance was definitely 
checked. . . . Hr. Briliing’s mind swung back to elation. 
He took doym lie ^ from Mr, Manning’s 

dictation, and ran out with it into the garden where Mrs. 
Britling, with an unwonted eaepression of anxiety, was pre- 
siding over the teas of the usual ^ gather- 

ing. . . . The despatch was read aloud twice oyer.^^ M 
that there was hp^ey and high spirits, and then Mr. Brid- 
ling went up to his study to answer, a letter from Mrs. 
Harrowdean, the first letter that had come frpm^^^ 
their breach at the outbreak of ^the war^^ and whict he was 
now in a better mood to. answe r'^tjan He had be en hitherto. 

She had written ignoring 

rather treating it as if it were an incident pf^ no particular 
importance. Apparently had not called upon the pa- 
tient and deyotpd Oliver a^ at any 

rate, there were no signs olE Oliver in her cdmih 
But she reproached Britling for deserting her, and 
she clamoured for M presence and for land and stoength- 
* ening words; S£e was, she said, scared by this war. She 
was only a little thing, and it wa^ all too dreadful, and 
there was not a spiil in the world to her hand, at 
least no one yrfio understood in degree how 

she felt. (But why was not Oliver holding her hand?) 
She was like a child Jpft alone It was per- 

fectly horrible the way that people' were^ kept in the 
dark. The stories 0:^0 hpard often from quite trust- 
worthy sourcesf^^ were enougfi to depress and terrify any 
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oiel 'Ba^esKip after Ea¥i)een sunk by Ger- 

maa torpedoes, a JEing kept secret from us fpr mo esttthly 
feagon, akd Birlnce of Batt^berg had been diacpy-; 

er^ to be a spy and had been sent to the Tower. Saldahe 
too was a spy. Our army in France had been ^ practically 
sold ” by the Frendi, Alm^^^ the French generals 
were in German pay. The censorship and the press were' 
keeping all ibis back, but what good was it to keep it 
back? It was folly not to trust people 1 But it was 
all top dreadful for a poor little s oul w hose. only de- 
sire u^s to live happily. Why didh^^t be come along to her 
and make her feel she had protecting arms 'round her ? 
She equldn’t think in the daytime : she couldn’t sleep at 
night. . . . 

T^ she broke away into the praises of serenity. 
bTeyer had she^ thought so much of his beautiful “ Silent 
FlaciM^’’ as she did now. How she longed to take refuge 
in sorne'Such dreamland from violence and treachery and 
fpplish rumours I, She was weary of every reality. She 
wanted to fly away into some secret hiding-place and culti- 
vate her simjple garden there ---- as Ypltaire had done. , ., , 
Sometimes at night she was afraid to undress. . She im.ag- 
ined the sound of guns, she iihapned landings and fright- 
ful scouts “in masks” rushing inland on motor bi- 
cycles.,'. '. .■ ^ 

It was an ill-timed letter. The npusensp a^^^^ Frince 
Louis of Battenberg and Lord Haldahe and the torpedoed 
battleships annoyed hiih e:rtrayagantly. He had just suf- 
flpieait disposition to believe such tales as to find fheiri 
irhportunity exasperating. The idea of going over to Pye- 
CrMtS to spend his days' in comforting a timid little dear 
ohsessed by such fears, attracted him not at all. He'haX 
already heard enough adverse rumours' at Glayerings to 
make him thoroughly uncomfortable. H© had been doubt- , 
ing whether after all his “Examioation of War was 
really much less of a futility than “And How War 
Ends”; his mind was full of a sense of incomplete state- 
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ments and nnsubst^tial He wea indeed in a 

state of extreme intellectual w He wm inoreoyer ex- 
traordinarily out of love witE Mrs. Hairpyrdeanu STever 
had any affection in the . wM of Mr. Britling^s 

heart collapsed so swiftly and completely. He was left 
incredulous of ever having cared for her at all. Bjpb: 
ably he hadn’t. Probably the whole business .had been 
.deliberate illusion from first to last. The “ dear little 
thing” business, he 'felt; was all very well as a game of 
petting, but times were serious now, and a woman of her 
intelligence ^opW better than wallow in 

fears .and elabprate a w^ A very unnec- 

essary and tiresome feefflenSssT'^^He almost to the 
pitch of writing that to her. 

The despatch from General Pr®ch put him into a kind- 
lier frame of mind, ,He wrote instead bri^^^ but affec- 
tionately. As a gentleman should. 
doubt pur fleet or our anny ? ” was the gist of hi^ letter. 
He ignored completely every suggestion of a visit to Pye- 
cfafts that her letter had conveyed. He pretended that 
it had contained nothing of the sort. . . . And with that 
she passed out of his mmd again under the stress of more 
commanding interests. . . . 

llr. Britling’s mood, of relief diinot k^^ the 

week. The defeated J^rm continued to advan^. 
Through a week of deepening disillusibhm^t'^^t^^^^ 
tide of battle rolled back steadily towards P^is. Lille 
was lost without a struggle. It was lost ^ydth ^mysterious 
ease. . . . The* next name^ tp sta^ as he 

sat with newspaper and atlas follbwibg these ^ 
was Compiegne. Here ! ” Manifestly the British were 
still in retreat. Then the Germans were in possession 
of Laon and Rheims and still prising south. Maubeuge 


surrounded and cut off for some days, 
fallen. ... 


bad apparently 


It was on Sunday, September the sixth, that the find 
capitulation of Mr. Britlm facile optimism occurred. 



He stood in the juSsSine reading the b&server which 
the ^^Sttdener’s boy h^^ the May 

Trecv He had spread it open on a garden table under 
the blpe cedar, and father and son were bpth reading it, 
•each .as much as the other woujd let 7h^ was 

fre^ news from Prance, a story of further Herman ad.- 
varfcea, fighting at Senlis— ‘‘But that is quite close to 
Paris] ”— and the appearance of Hertpah' forces at Nq- 
^ehtsur-Seinej “ Sur Se ine ! ” Mr. Bntli'ng, ' 

“But w^here can that be f South Marne? Or 
below Paris perhaps ? ” 

: It not inarked upon the Observer’s map, and Hugh 
ran; into the. house for the atlas. 

When he returned Mr. M ann ing was with his father, 
and they both looked ^ave. 

: Hugh opened the map of northern Prance. Here it 
■is,” he said. 

“ Manning says they are at, Bouen,” he told HugTb, 
“ Opr base is to be moved rou nd to La Rochell e . . . 1” 

. He paused before ty^Tast^ista^^ c oncision. 

“ Practically,^’ The admitted, taking his dose, *‘ Siey have 
'got Parik It is almost surrGundsdjQOWj’^.,;., 

He sat do^ to the map. Mr. Manning and K 
stood regarding him. He made a last effort to imagine 
some tremendous strategic reversal, some stone from an 
unexpected sling that should fell this Goliath in the midst 

of his triumph. , 

“ Russia,” he said, without any gemiine hope. . . . - 

■ 

And then it was that Mr. Bifitling ac^^ 

“One talks,” he said, and then weeks and months 
later one learns the meaning of the things one has b^h 
saying I was sajdhg a month ago that this is the big- 
gest thing that has happened in history. I said that this 
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'was the supreme call upon the will emd resources of Eng- 
land. I, said there was not a life in aM our empire that 
would not yitally changed l&y Sis war. I. said all tlie^se 
thin^ ; they came through my mouth ; I suppose there was 
a sort of thought behind them. • . . Only at this moment 
do I understand what it is that I 
say, it over as if I had ney.er said it^^^^,h^^^ this is itJie 
biggest thing in history, that , we are all called upon to 
do our utmost to resist this trmendpus attack upon the 
peace and freedom of Jhe worli doing bur utmost 

does not mean standing about in pleasant gardens waiting 
for the newspaper. ... It means the . abandon^ 
ease and security. ... 

“How lazy we English are nowadays! How readily 
we grasp the comforting delusion that excuses us from ex- 
ertion. For fte last three.weeks I h^^ 
believing that a little Briti^_am — -they say it is 
scarcely a hundred thousand ipen — ^ would somehow break 
this rush of millions. But it .has duyen backj as 
any one not in love wilh easy dreams m^ht have known 
it would be driven back — hpre and then ^ 
here. It has bera fighting night and day. It has made 
the most splendid fight — and the most ineffectual fight. 
. . . You see the vast swing of the German flail through 
Belgium. And meanwhile .we have been s^^ about 

talking of the use we would make of our victory. ... 

We have been asleep,” he said. This country has 
been asleep. ... 

“ At the back -of our minds,” he went on bitterly, 
suppose we thought the French would do the heavy work 
on land — while we stood by at sea. So far as we thought 
at all. We^re so temperate-minded ; we^re so full of quali- 
fications and discret.ionf..._.And..^ * • • 

Well, France is down. WeVe got to fi^t iov France now 
over the ruins of Payis^ .B^ I> Manning, 

didn^t grasp ihe scale of it, because we indulged in gen- 
eralisations when we ought to have been drilling and 
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"v^orkmg. Beeauae %e Ve See n Hbl%~^TSiiffiKess '£rr '^^ 
and all tSb rbst oif tEat aUrt oTjtEing, wtile 
isatipn has Been irr its deatii agony. If this is to he an- 
other ’’71, on a larger scale and against not merely Erance 
hut all Europe, if Pruasianism is to walk roiigh-shbd over 
civilisation, if Erahce is t6”he crasEed^liuS^el^dm int^^ 
dared, then life is not •worth Having. Compared with such 
an issue as that no other issue, no other interest matters. 
Yet what are we doing to decide it — you and YT Sow 
can it end in anything hut a Ceiinah triiiniph if you and 
1, hy the million, stand hy. . . .” 

He paused despairfully and stared at the map. 

‘‘What ought we to he doing?” asked Hr, manhihg. 

Every man ought to he in training,” said Sr. Briffing. 
“ Every one ought to he participating. . . . In ipme ;w^a; 3 ^^ 

. . ; At any rate we ought hot to he t^ing bur ease at 
Matchings Easy any more. . . 

. / ■ f lsi- ■-v:'- 

“ It interrupts everything,” said !HugE suHdenlyr 
‘‘ liese Prussians are the biggest nuisance, the world has. 

ever 'seen.’' , . . ... . 

He considered. “TPsliFe every one Having to run out 
because the house catches fire. But of courae we have to 
beat them. It has to he done, j^d every one has to take 
a share, 

“ Then 'we can get on with our work again.” 

Mr. Britiihg turned his eyes to his eldest son •wtth a 
startled expression. He had been speaking — geMeraily. 
Eor the moment he h^ for^tteh Mugh. 



CHAPTER THE SECQTO 

TAKING PAST 

§ 1 

These were now two ohief thin^ in the mind of Mr, 
Britling. One was a large and valiant thing, a thing of 
heroic and processional quality, the idea of taking up one^s 
share in the great conflict, of leaving the Dower House 

and its circle of habits and activities and going out 

From that point he wasn’t quite sure where he was^tg go, 
nor exactly what he meant to do. His imagination in- 
clined to the figure of a volunteer in. an improvised uni- 
form inflicting great damage upon a raiding invader from 
behind a hedge. The uniform, one presumes, would have 
been something in tHe vein of the costume in which he . 
met Mr. Direck. With a “brassard.” Or he thought of 
himself as working at a telephone or in an office engaged 
upon any useful quasi-administrative work that call^jor. 
intelligence rather than training. Still, of course, with a 
“ brassard.” A month ago he would have had doubts 
about the meaning of “brassard”; now it seemed to be 
the very keyword for national .organisation. 
started for London by the early train on .Monday morn- 
ing with the intention of immediate enrolment in a ny such| 
service that offered; of getting, in fact, into his brassards 
at once. The moiraing papers he bought at the station 
dashed his conviction of the mevitable fall ai Paris into 
hopeful doubts, but did not shake his resolutipm^^^^o^ 
effect of rout and pursuit and reibreat and , retreat and 

retreat had disappeared from the news. The German 

right was being counter-attacked, and seemed in danger 

of getting pin<^ed between Paris and Verdun with the 

0^0 
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British on ite .. ^ 3i3 

nothing to £is new realisation 

j^avity of the war. Even if the eiieihy' w^ 
rOpulaed a little there was still wort for eve^^^ m^ 
the task of forcing them hack upon their own epuntry. 
This war would touch every- 

- hody. . . , That me^ant manioust give hir^elf^^^ 

That he had to i^ve himsS. H must let notEIhg stand 
between him and that clear undgrstsndipg. It was utterly 
shameful now to hpld^hack and npt to do one’s utmost for,, 
civilisatioh, for BrigTand^ for all the ease and safety one 
had been given — against these drilled, commanded, oh- 
ysessed ■milliohs. ... 

; lir. Britlihg was' a flame of exalted Voluntaryisia,^ o 
patriotic devotion, that day. 

But hehihd'liU this hrayery was the other: tW^ 
seehid thing in the mind of Mr., Bn a fear. ’He wais, 

pfepafed now to spread himself like some valiant turkey- 
gobbler, every feather at its utmost, against the aggresimr. 
He was prepared to go out and flourish bayonets, march 
and dig to the limit of his power, shoot, die in a ditch 
H heedful, rather than permit German militarism to domi^ 
■hate''the world.;' 'He 'had''.no;;.fea^^^ 
prepared to perish upon the hatlloBeid of cut a y^ianik 
figure in the military hospitsd. But whai he perceived 
Very clearly and did his utmost not to perceive wa^ this 
(pialifyihg and discoura^hg fact, that the war monster 
was not nearly so di^Osed to meet him as. he was to mepy 
the war, and that its eyes were fixed on something heside 
and hehind him, that li? ^ks too evidently 

stretching out a long and shado^ arm' past him towards 
Teddy — and towards Hugh. . . . 

The young are the food ^ 

Teddy wasn’t Mf, Britlmga husmera anyhow. 
must dp as he^ t^^ proper, M£ BHtljng would not 
eyph advise upon that. And as for 

Mr. Biitling did his best to brazen it Out. 
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“ My eldest boy is barely seventeen,” he said. ^^Hefs 
keen to go, and Fd be .soiry if he wasn’t. He’ll get into 
some cadetjcorps of course — he’s dready done something 
of that kind at school. Or they’ll take him into the Ter- 
ritorials. But before he’s ninet^n everything will be 
over, one way or gmother. I’m a&aid, poor chap, he’ll 
feel sold. . . 

And haying thrust Hugh safely into the background of 
his mind as — juvenile, doing a juvenile share, no sort 
of man yet — Mr. Britling could give a free rein to his 
generous imaginations of a national From the 

idea of a universal participation in the straggle he passed 
by an easy transition to an anticipation of all Britain 
armed and gravely embattled. Across gulfs of obstinate 
reality. He himself was prepared to say, and accord- 
ingly he felt that the great mass of the British 
prepared to say to the government : Here 
your disposal This is not a diplomatists’ war nor a War 
Office war ; this is a war of the whple people. We are 
all willing and ready to lay aside our usual opcp-pations 
and offer our property and ourselves. Whim and indi- 
vidual action jure for peace times. Take us and use us m 
you think fit. Take aU jye possess.” When he tKotglit 
of the govermnent inJhigjRray, he forgot the governing class 
he knew. The slack-trouser^^ the prim, atten- 

tive Philbert, Lady Frensham af the top of her voice, 
stern, preposterous Carson, boozy Bandershoot and artful. 
Taper, wily Asquith, the eloquent yet unsubstantial 
George, and the immobile Grey, vanished out of his mind; 
all those representative exponents of the way things are 
done in Great Britain fa^^^ glow of his imagina- 

tive effort; he forgot the dreary debates, the floundering 
newspapers, the bluffs,” the intrigues, the sly bargains 
of the week-end party, the “schoolboy honour” of grown 
men, the universal weak dishonesty in thinking ; he thought 
simply of a simplified and ideal government that gov- 
erned. He thou^fht vaguely of something behind and be- 



yond them, Englaiid, the Wling ^nius 6f th^ Imd; some- 
thing with a dignified assurance and He 

iniagined this shadowy Tuler iniraeuioudy provided wiffi 
schemes and statistics against this supreme occasion which 
had for so been the most conspicuous proba- 

bility before the country. His mind leaping forwards to 
the conception of a great nation reluctantly turning its 
vast resources to the prosecution of a righteous defensive 
warf filled in the obvious eprpllaries of plan and calcula- 
tion. He thought that somewhere ^^up there there niust 
be people who could count and who had counted everything 
that we might need for such a struggle, and organisers who 
had schemed and estimated down to practicable and man- 
ageable details. ... 

Such lapses from knowledge to faith are perhaps neces- 
sary that human heroism may be possible. ... 

His conception of his own share in the great national 
uprising one. He:w^^ Waiter, a foot- 

note to reality; he had ho trick of command over men, 
his r^ie was observation rather than organisation, and he 
sav^' himself only as an insignificant individual dropping 
from liis individuality into his place. in a great machine, 
taking a rifle in a tre guarding a bridge, filling a 
cartridge — just with a brassard or something like ttiat 
on'— nhtil the great task was done. Sunday night was 
full of iina^nations of order, of the countryside standing 
up to its task, of roads cleared and resources marshalled, 
of the petty interests of the private life altogether set aside. 
And mingling with that it was still possible for Hh 
ling; he was still young enough, to produce such dreams 
of personal service, of sudden emergencies swiftly and 
bravely met, of conspiuumm daring and exceptional re- 
wards, such dreams aa hover in the brai^ of every imagi- 
native recruit. . . . 

The defafled stor 
for some easy and 

his threat^^ would be a voluminous one. " It 


y of Mr. Britung’s two days^ search 
convenient ladder into the service of 
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would begin with the figure of a neatly brushed patriot^ 
with afi intent expression upon his intelligent face, seated 
in the londony^ard train, reading the war news — the first 
comforting war news for rnany days — and trying not to 
look as though his life was torn up by the roots and all 
his being aflame with devotion; and it would conclude 
after forty-eight hours of fuss, inquiry, talk, waiting, tele- 
phoning, with the same gentleman, a little fagged and with 
a kind of weary apathy in his eyes, returning by the short 
cut from the station across Olaverings park to resume his 
connection with his abandone d roots. The ess ential proc- 
ess of the interval had h^^^^ th e cprrec^h oT'Wt. Brit- 
ling’s temporary delusion tKat tfie governmeh^^^^^ Brit , 
ish Empire is either intelligent, instructed, or wise. 

The great “ Business as Usual ” phase was already pass- 
ing away, and London was in the full tide of ^ 
enthusiasm. That tide was breaking a^aininhe most 
miserable arrangements for enlistment, it is possible to 
imagine. Overtaxed and not very competent officers, 
whose one idea pf being very efficient was to refuse civilian 
help and be yery, very slow and circumspect and very dig- 
nified apdpyerbeajing, sat in dirty little rooms and snarled 
at this unh^eardrpf England that pressed at door and win- 
dow for enrolment. Outside every recruiting office crowds 
of men and youths waited, leaning against walls, sitting 
upon the pavements, waited for long hours, waiting to 
the end of the day and returning next morning, without 
dielter, without food, many sick with hunger ; men who 
had hurried up from the country, men who had thro;^ 
up jobs of every kind, clerks, shopmen, anxious only to 
serve England and “teach those damned Qemians a,les-_ 
son.” Between them and this object they had discovered 
a perplexing Wrier ; an inattention. As Mr, Britling 
made his way by St. Martin’s Church and acrpss Trafal- 
gar Square and rnarked the weary accumulation! of this 
magnificently patriotic .stuff, he had his first inkling of 
the imaginative insufficiency of the War Office that had 



beep, so suddenly call ed upon to organise victory. He 
w$s to be more fully i^bnued when he reached his club» 
His impressioa"’'6f the streets through which he passed 
was an impression of great unrest. There were nptice- 
; ably fewer omnibuses, and less road traffic generally, but 
there was 'a'ijuite unusual number of drifting pedestrians. 
The current on the pavements was irritatingly slug^sh. 
There werirfflarerpgsple standings about, and fewer gbtfl^ 
their business; ■ This was particularly the case with 
the women he saw. , Many of them seemed to have drifted 
in from the suburbs and outskirts of Tondon in. a state of 
ya^e e:^ectation, xmable to stay in their homes. _ ' 
Everywhere there were the flags of the ffliies ; in shop 
windows, over doors, on the bonnets of automobiles, on ' 
people's breasts, and there was quantity of re- 

cruiting posters on the hoardings and in windows i “ Your 
Itihg and Country Heed You” was the chiiS text, and 
they still called for “ .A Hundred Thousand . Men ” al- 
though the demand of Lord Ititchener had risen to half 
a million. There were also placards calling for men on 
nearly all the taxicabs. The big windows of the p^^ces 
of the Horddeutscher Lloyd in Cockspur Street were 
boarded up, and plastered thinly with recruiting appeals.; 

At his club Mr. Hritiirig found nmch talk^ a^ 
ligerent stir. In the haU Wilkins tEe author was dis- 
playing a dummy rifle of bent iron rod . to seyeral inter- 
ested members. It was to be used for drilling until rifles 
could be got, and it could be made for eighteenpenee." 
This was the first intimation Mr. Enfitihg got that the 
want of foresight of the War Office only began with its 
unpreparedness for recruits. Men were talking very 
freely in the elub; one of the temporary effects of the war 
;in: its earlief"^^ was to produce a partial thaw in the 
Constitutipnal British shyness ; and men who had glowered 
at Mr, Britling over their lunches .and. had been glPwered 
at by Mr. Britling iir "silence for years nowstarted con; 
Y-ftTOatioTia -with him. " ■ . . , 
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“What is a pf “7 sort to dp?” asked a clean- 
shaven harrister. 

“ Exactly what I have bemjaddng,” said Mr. Britling. 
“ They are fixing the upward age for recraits at thirty; 
it’s absurdly low. A man well over forty like myself is 
quite fit to line a trench or guard a hric^. I’m not so 
bad a shot. . . .” 

“ We’ve been discussing home defence volunteers/’ said 
the barrister. “Anyhow we ought to be drilling. But 
the War Office sets its face as sternly against our doing 
anything of the sort as though we were going to join the 
Germans. It’s absurd. -Even if we older men aren’t fit 
to go abroad, we could at least release troops who could.” 

“If you had the rifles,” said a ^arp-featured man in 
grey to the right of Mr. Britling. 

“ I suppose they are to be got,” said Mr. Britling. 

The sharp-featured man indicated by appropriate facial 
action and head-making that this was by no means the 
'case. ■ ■ . 

“ Every dead man, many wounded men, most prisoners,” 
he said, “ mean each one a rifle lost. We have lost five- 
and-twenty thousand rifles alone since the war began. 
Quite apart from arming new troops we have to replace 
those rifles with the drafts we send but. Do you ^ow 
what is the ,ma?hhum w^^ of rifles at the pres- 
ent time in this country 1 ” 

Mr. Brifling did not know, 

“ Nine thousand.” 

Mr. Britling suddenly understood the significance of 
Wilkins and his dummy gun. 

The sharp-featured man ad,ded mth an air of conclud- 
ing the matter : “ It’s the barrels are the trouble. Com- 
plicated machinery. We haven’t got it and we can’t ffiake 
it in a hurry. And there you are I ” 

The sharp-featured man had a way of speaking almost 
as if he was throwing bombs. He threw one now- 
“ Zinc,” he said. 
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“ t^6’re not sKort ol zinc I ’’ sai3 Sie Tats^CT. 

The sharp-featured man nodded, and then became ex- , 
■ plicit. 

Zinc was necessary" for cartridges; it had to be refined 
zinc; tod very pure, ' or ‘the shooting went Wfong. Well, 
We, had let the refining business drift away from England^ 
to hid Germany. There were just one or two 

Eritish firnss still leftv A * IJnless we bucked up tre- 
mendously we sbould get caught short of cartridges. ... 
At any rate of cartridges so made as to ensure good shoot- 
ing." “ And there you are ! ” said the sharp-featured man. 

But the sharp-featured man did not at that time repre-' 
sent any Considera.ble section of public thought. “I sup- 
pose after all we can get rifles from ^Pjedca,’^ said the 
lawyer. “And as fpr zinc, if the shortage is known the 
shortage will be provided for. ...” 

The prevailing topic in the smpking-room Upstairs was ; 
the inability of the War OBice to deal with the flood bf 
recruits that was pouriirg in, tod its hostility to any such 
volunteering as Mr. Britlihg had in iniird. Quite a num- " 
her of members wanted to yoluntser ; there was mu<^ talk 
of their fitness ; “ Fm fifty-four,^ said one, “ and f could 
do my twenty-five miles in marching kit far better thau 
half those boys of nineteen,” Another was thirty-eight, 
“I niust hold the busine^ togefheri” he said; “but why 
anyhow shouldn’t I learn to shoot and use a bayonet? ” 
The personal pique of the rejected lent force to their , 
criticisuis ' of the jPM^^ and general organisation. 

“ The M^af Office hM cue incurable system,” said a big 
mine^wner. , “ During peace-time h runs all, its home 
admimstration with men who will certainly be wanted at 
the front directly there is a War. Directly war couresp 
therefore, there is a shift all round, ^ ^a^ new Untried 

into"— usually a dug-out in an advanced statei.ol d®®®^y — 
is stuck into the job. Chaos folidwi automaticaliy. The 
War Office always has done this, and so far as one can see 
it always will. It seems 'incapable of reaUsing that an- 
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other man wHl be wanted until the first is taken away. 
Its imagination doesn’i even run to thatv^_^ 

Mr, Britling found a kindred spirit in Wilkins. 

Wilkins was expounding his tremendous* scheme for 
universal volunteering. Everybody was to be accepted. 
Everybody was to be assigned and registered and — 
badged, 

A brassard/^ said Mr. Britling. 

“It doesn’t matter whether w^^ produce a fight- 
ing force or not/’ said Wilkins. Everybody now is en- 
thusiastic — and serious. Everybody is willing to put pn 
some kind of uniform and submit to spnie sort of orders. 
And the thing to do is to catch them in the willing stage. 
liTow is the time to get the country lined up and organised, 
ready to meet the internal stresses that are bound to come 
later. But there’s no disposition whatever to this 

universal offering. It’s just as though this war was a 
treat to which only the very select friends of the War Of- 
fice were to be admitted. And I don’t admit that the iia- 
tional volunteers would he ineffective — even from a mili- 
tary point of view. There are plenty of fit men of our age, 
and men of proper age who are better employed at home 
•^armament workers for exampli^ and there are all thp^ 
boys under the age. They may not he under the age 
before things are over. ...” 

He was even prepared to plan uniforms. 

“A brassard,” repeated Mr. Britling, “ and perhaps col- 
oured strips on the revers of a coat,” 

“ Colours for the counties,” said WilPkins, “ and if there 
isn’t coloured cloth to be got there’s — red flannel. Any- 
thing is better than leaving the mass of people to mob 
about. . . 

A. momentary vision danced before Mr. Britling’s eyes 
of red flannel petticoats being torn up in a rapid improv- 
isation of soldiers^to resist a sudden BasMug 

washerwomen suddenly requislBdhed.^ hot 

let oneself be laughed out of good intentiohs Because of 
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Tidi(^ioii3 a0CieB^ri087 Tlie idea at any rate was the sound 

V !rii(e’ 'viiKt>nr'of ■what ougirt to be done ^one. brightly 
, while Mr. Bribing and !^r. Wilhins maintained ii But 
prbiehtly under discouraging reminders that there -were 
no rifles, no instruetprs, and, above all, the open hostility 
of the established authorities, it faded again. . . . 

i^terwarda in other couYQ'satiens Mr. Britling reverted 
to more modest ambitions. 

“ Is there no clerical work, no minoF^ndministratiye 
wprk, a man might be used for ? ’the askedr 

“ Any old dug-out,” said the ma n with the th in face. 
“ any old doddering ColohelTSTe^eome, is preferred to you 

'in that matter. _ z. ..X.-:- ^ 

Mr. Britling Merged from his club about haK-past three 
with his mind rather dishevelled and with his private de^ 
termination to do something promptly for his cpnntr^s 
needs blunted by k perplexing “ How ? ” His search for 
dpprs and ways where no doors and ways existed went on 
with a gathering sensg 'of futility. 

He had a ridiculous sense of pique: at being left out, 
like a child ^ut out from a; room in which a vitally in- 
teresting game is being played. 

“ After all, it is our war,” he said. , 

He caught the phrase as it dropped from his lips with 
a feeling that it said more than he intended. JH,0,. tnim®4 
it over and ecsamined it, and the more he did so the more 
he was convineed of its truth and soundness. ... f 


By night there was a; new“”strangeness about Xondon. 
The authorities were; trying to suppress the more brilliant 
illuminatiph of the chief thoroughfares, on account of 
the possibility of an air raid., Bbppkeepers were being 
compelled to pull do-wn their biinds, and many of the big 
standard lights were unlit. Mr,; Bfitlihg thought these 
preca'Utions were very fussy and unnecessary) :and likely 
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to lead to acoideiite traffic. But it gave a 

Hembrandtesque quality to tbe London scene, turned it 
into mysterious arrangements of brown shadows and cones 
and bars of light. At first many people were recalcitrant, 
and here and there a restaurant or a draper’s window still 
blazed out and broke the gloom. There were also a num- 
ber of insubordinate autpm^ with bijg head-lights. 
But the police were being unusually firm. . ... 

It will all glitter again in a little timo,” he told him- 
self. 

He heard, an old_ lady who was projecting from an 
offending automobile at Piccadilly Circus in hot dispute 
with a police oflScer. Zeppelins indeed I ” she 
What nonsense I As if they would dare to come here! 
Who would Tei ih^^, I should like to know ? ” 

Probably a friend of Lady Prensham’s, he thought. 
Still — the idea of Zeppelins over London did^^m 
rather ridiculojis to ]!dr. He would not have 

liked to have been caught talking of it himself. . . . 
There never had been^^ over London. They were 

gas bags. ... 


On Wednesday morning Mr. Britling returned to the 
Dower House, and he was still a civilian unassigned. 

In the hall he found a tall figure in khaki standing 
and reading The Times that usually lay upon the hall 
table. The figure turned at Mr; Britling’s entry, and 
revealed the aquiline features of Mr- I^wrence 
It was as if his^ friend had stqlra a march on hm 

But Carmine’s face showed nothing of the excitement 
and patriotic satisfaction that would have ^med natural 
to Mr. Britling. He was and jadod, as if lio hadf" 

not slept for many nights. ^^Tou see,” he explained 
almost apologetically of the three sters upon his sleeve, 
I used to be a captain of volunteers.” He had been put 
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in clia^e of a volnnteer: force wHich had re-embodied 
and entrusted with the the bridges, gasworks, fac- 

tories and railway tunnels, and with a number of other 
minor but necessary duties round about Easinghampton. 

I’ve just got to shut up my house,” said Uaptain Car- 
mine, “and go into lodgings. I confess I hate it. . . . 
But anyhow it can’t last six montihs. . . . But it’s 
■ beastly. . ■. 'Ugh'!'' . . 

disposed to expand that “TJgh,” and tfen 
thought better of it. And presently Mr. Britlihg too^: 
COntTOl of the conversation- J. 

two days in London had filled him with matter, 
and he was glad to have somelhing mora; than Hugh and 
Teddy and Mrs. Bfitling to talk it upon; What was 
happening now in Great Britain, he declared, -w&b adjust- 
iwenf. It w^ "aUThttempt on the part of a great unor- 
ganised nation, an attempt, instinctive at present rather 
than intelligent, to readjust its goveinflrent and par-- 
ticularly its military organisation to the new scale of 
Warfare that Germany had imposed upon the world. Eor 
two strenuous decades the British navy had been growing 
endimbnsly under the pressiDtte' of German prepara- 

tions, but the British military establishment had experi- 
enced no corresponding expansion. It was true there had 
been a futile, rather foolishly conducted agitation for 
universal military service, bat there had been no accumti- 
latipn of material, no preparation of armament-making 
machinery, no plam^ no foundations for any sort 
of organisation that would have Jacilitated the rapid ex- 
pansion of the fighting forces of a country in a time pf 
crisis. Such an idea .was absolutely antagonistic to the 
, mental hahits of the British military caste. The German 
method of incorporating all the strength and , resonfees 
of the country into one national fighting machine was 
quite strange to the British miliiary mind— - still. Even, 
after a month of war. War had become the compre- 
hensive bn^ess of the Gorman nation; to the British it 
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"was an incidental adventure. In Germany the nation :was . 
militarised, in England the army was specialised,. The 
nation for nearly every practical purpose got along with- 
out it. just as political life had also hj^pme specialised. 

^ . . jS[ow suddenly we wanted a government to speak 
for every one, and an army of the whole people. How 
were we to find it? 

Mr. Britling dwelt upon this idifea! of the specialised 
character of the British army and navy and government. 
It seemed to him to be^^& to everything that was 
jarring in the London spectacle. The army had been a 
thing aloof, for a special end. It had developed all the 
•characteristics of a caste. It had very high standards 
along the lines of, its specialisation, but it was inadaptable 
and conservative. Its exglusiyim a de- 

liberate culture as aVconsequence ^ detached function^^ 
It touched the ordinary social body chiefly through three 
other specialised bodies, the court, the church, and the 
^tage. Apart frpm that it saw the great unofficial civilian 
world as something vague, something unsympathetic, 
something possibly antagonistic, which it comforted itself 
by snubbing when it dared and tricking when it could, 
something that projected members of Parliament 
it and was stingy about money. Directly one graced 
how apart the army lived from the .ordinary life of the 
.community, from industrialism or frpm eeonpmic neces^^ 
jsities, directly one understood that the great mass of Erig- 
lishmeh were_simply outsiders ” to the War Office mind, 
just as they were “ outsiders ” to the political clique, one 
began to ^realise the complete iinfitness of either g 
ment or War Office for the cpndu^^^ great a national 
effort as was now needed. These people up there ” did 
not know anything of the broad mass of English life at 
all, they did not know how or ^ere made; 

when they wanted things they just went to a shop some- 
where and got them. This was the nepes^ry psychology 
of a small army under, a clique government. Nothin 
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"el^e was tp lse expwted. But now — soraehow — the 
‘ natiQii Iiad^ take hold -of t^e^^ that it had 

neglected so long, ; . . _ 

“ You see,” said Mr, T?nBiiig^ ^Bpea^ phrase that 
was hecoming lutire more essOTtial to his thoughts, 

■ this ;'is ; pur ' war," " ^277^17^ 

“ Of course,” said Mr. BiiilihgV these^ are not 
^ing to be done without a conflict. We aren’t going 
to tahe hold of our country which We Have neglected so 
long without a lot of internal fri 9 tipn.^ B^ 
we can;inake these readjustmi^ts without revolution. It 
is . pur strength, , . ■ ■■ 

“ At present England is confused — but it’s a healthy 
confusion. It’s ^astir. We have tapre things to defeat 
than just Germany. '■■■■■ ■ 

^ “ These "hoste uncared for, he- 

siegihg th® recruiting stations, K’s symbofi^T, . \ , 
Our tremendous reseiwes of wiU and manhf^^^^ 
alnaost incredible insufficiency of direction, ... 

people up there have no idea of the Will 
that surges up in England. ”T^^ timid little 

;mah<euyring l^p^ afraid of propp^y? afraid of news- 
pa^r^ 'afraid pf tr^^^ aren’t leading ns 

fagainsithe Geima^^ they are just being shoved against 
the Germans by n^essity. . . 

Erpm this Mr. Bntling broke away into a fresh addi- 
tion to his already Inrge collection of contrasts between 
England and Germany. : Germany was 'a natipn which 
has been swallowed up and incorporated by an army and 
ah administration; the Prussian" military system had 
assiniilated to itself the iyhple Gernian life. It was a 
State in a state of repletion, a State that had sWallQwed 
all its people. Britain was not a State. , It. was JSS;,unin^^^ 
eorporated people. The Brit ish ainh y, the British war 
Office, and the British” a^lmlpistrati:pn_^ h^^^ 
nothing; they were little old partial tKin^y tHeTSriiSsE* 
nation lay Outside them, beyond their: understanding and 
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tradition; a formless new thing, but a great thing; and 
now this British nation, this real natiouj the outsiders,” 
had to take up aims. Suddenly all the underlying ideas 
of that outer, ^eater'^Englidi life beyond polities, beyond 
the services, were challenged, its tolerant good humour, • 
its freedom, and its irresponsibility. It was not simply' 
English life that was, threatened ; it was all the latitudes, 
of democracy, it was every liberal idea and every liberty. 
It was civilisation .in danger. The uncharted liberal 
system had been taken by the throat; it had to “make 
good ” or perish, . . 

“I went up to London expecting to be told what to 
do. There is no one to tell any one what to dp, . . 

Much less is Ijiere any one to compel us what to do. . . . 

“ There^s a War Office like a college during a riot, 
with its doors and windows .barred ; there^s a government 
like a cockle boat in an ... 

One feels the thing ought to have cpme upon us like 
the sound of a trumpet. Instead, imtil now, it has been 
like a great noise, ^at we just listened to, in the next 
house. . . . And now slowly the nation awakes. . London 
is just like a daxed sleeper waking up out of a deep sleep 
to fire and danger, tumult and cries for help, near at 
hand. The streirts give you exactly that effect. People 
are looking about and listening. One feels that at any 
moment, in a pause, in a silence, there may come, from 
far away, over t^ houses, faint and little, the boom of 
guns or the sm^ll outcries of little French or Belgian vil 
lages in agony. ...” 

Such was the gist of Mr. Britling’s discourse. 

He did most of thp Jfcable to and all that mattered. 
Teddy was an assenting voice, Hugh was silent and ap- 
parently a little inattentive, Mrs. Britling was thinking 
of the courses and . thp servants and giving 

her husband only half an earj^^aptaiiTnarinine said little 
and seemed to he troubled by some disagreeable preoc- 
cupation. nSTow and then he wpid^^ 
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inent the Sttyiiig. Tlirice he re>. 

inaried : People stni do not hegisi to understand,'* . • • 


It was oniy when they sat together jn the ha^ 
oiit of the^^ W^ and ^e db^dren ^at 

Captain Carmine tras able to explain his listless jbearilig 
and jaded appearance. ; ^ a bad 

ndrinnia shock. Hd bad hardly taken over his command 
before one of his men had hem killed and Hied in a 
manner that had left a scar Upon his mind. 

; ' The man had been guarding a tunnel, and he had been 
knocked down by one train when eros|ing ‘the line behind 
anb&r. ^ ^o it was^ ^ the bomb of Sarajevo killed its 
first vici^ in Captain Carxnine ^had found the 

body. He had found the body in a cloudy moonlight; 
he had ahnost fallen p’^r it ; and his sensations and 
tipns had Seen eminently disagreeable. He had! had^dP 
drag the body — it was very dreadfully mangled — ofiE^ 
the permanent way, the damaged, almost severed head had 
twisted about very horribly in the uncertain light, and 
afterwards he had found, his sleeves saturated with blood. 
He had not noted this at the. time, and when he had dis:„ 
covered it he had been sick. He had^thpui^t ffie'w^ 
thing more horrible and hateful than any nightmare, but 
he had succeeded in behaying with a sufficient praotic^ity 
to set an example to his men. Sinpe this had happened 
he had not had ah hour of dreamless sleep. 

“ One doesn’t expect to be called upon like that,” said 
Captain Carmine, “suddenly here in England. . . . 
When one is smoking after supper/ .". .” 

ilr. Britling listened to this e?perieff©e"Vdth (Hstressed , 
brows. All his talking and thinking became to him llSe 
the open page" of a monthly magazine. Across it this 
bloody smear, this, thing of red and black, was 
dragged. ... 
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The smear was still bright red in Mr. Britling’s 
thoughts when T^dy came to him. 

“ I must go,” said Teddy, “ I can’t stop here any 
longer.” 

“ Go where? ” 

“ Into khaki. I’ye been thii^ing of it ever since the 
war began. Do you rememl«r what you said when we 
were bullying off at hockey on Bank Holiday — the day 

before war was d^argdj ” 

Mr. Britling had forgotten completely; he made anT 
effort. “What did I say?” 

“Toii said, ‘ What the deyil are w© doing at this 
hookey? We ought to be drilling or shooting against 
those confounded Germans ! ’ . . . I’ve never forgotten 
it. ... I ought to have done it before. I’ve been a 
scout-master. In a little wLiJe they will want oiTiecr.s. 
In London, I’m told, there are a lot of officers’., training 
corps putting men through the work as quickly as pos- 
sible. . . . If I could go. ...” 

“What does Letty think?” said Mr. Britling after 
a pause. This was right, of course — the Qiily right 
thing — and yet he was surprised. 

“ She says if you’d let her try to do my work for a 
time. . . .” . 

“ She wants you to go ? ” 

“Of course she does,” said Teddy. “She wouldn’t 
like me to be a shirker. . . . But I can’t unless you 

help.” ■ ' ^ 

“ I’m quite ready to do that,” said Mr. Britling. 

“But somehow I didn’t think it of you. I hadn’t some:. 

how thought ot yon ” 

“What did you think of me ? ” . asked T eddy. 

‘‘It’s bringing the war home to us. . . . Of (^urse 
you ou^t to go — if you want to go.” 



"'Mr 

He r^flectei It was odd to find Teddy m ffiis i^ddj^ 
stnuig tip and seidona^fe^ bnsinraslike. He felt that 
in the past he had done Teddy m|ustr^ ; young 
wasn’t as tri^da.! as'lie had dhpught hiih. ... 

They fell to discussing ways and means*, there might 
Jhave to he a loan for Teddy’s outfit, if he did presently 
secuw^ ^ And there were ojte or two ot her 

'little matters. . . . Mr. J^ntlmg dismi^ed~'a^ 
fancy that he was pa^ug to send Teddy away to some- 
thing that neither ;&at young man tXitU? Letty understood 
■properly. . . . .. 

The next day Teddy vanished Londonward on his 
bicycle. He was going to lo|^e in Inndon in" order.^^fo 
be near his training; He was Heve r b efor e 

had Teddy db®oh zeadbus. H™. Tiddy came to the TDowep 
House for the correspondence, trying not to look self- 
eonsciotts and important. 

Two Hondays later a very brighfreyed, excited little 
boy came running ^to Mr. Hritling, who 
after lunch in the rose garden. Haddy 1 
■smaii ;boy. Teddy I .. ;in;kh^iP^;_^;;^_„ 

The other junior Britlmg dahced^m lrdnt of f^e l^ro, 
who was walking beside Mrs. Britlihg and trymg^not 
to be too aggressively a soldierly figure. He looked j, 
very man in khaki and more of a boy than ever. Mrs. 
Teddy came bemnd, quietly elated. 

Mr. Britling had a recurrence of that same disagree- 
able fancy that these young" people didn’i !^qw e;5actly 
what they were goildg into. He wished, he was in ihahi 
himself; then he fancied 
trouble him quiW so m!ucK 

The aftemppn with them deepened Hs 
they really didn^t in the slightest de^ee tmderst 
Life had he^ SO good to them hitherto, that even the 
idea of Tedd;^s going loS to the War sOmed a sort pf fuu 
to them, it was just a thing he was dping, a serioiii^^ 
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seriously amusing, and very creditaMe tiling. It in- 
volved his dressing up in these unusual clothes, and re- 
ceiving salutes in the street. . . . They discussed every 
possible aspect of his military outlook with the zest of 
children who r^^qipit the game. They ^ 

were putting Teddy through Ss"lita^r at * a tr^ 
pace. In quite a little time he thought he would be given 
the chance of a con^issipiiL. 

They want subalterns badly. Already they Ve taken 
nearly a third of pur people,” he said, and added with^ 
the wistfiJness of gne who glances at inaccessible de- 
lights : “ one or two may get out to the front quite soon.” 

He spoke as a young actor might speak of a star part. 
And with a touch of the quality of one who longs to travel 
in strange lands. . > • One must be . patient. Things 
come at last. .... 

If Pm killed she gets eighty pounds a year,” Teddy 
explained among many other particulars. 

; He smiled — the smile of a ponfident immortal at this . 
aroLusing idea. 

“He*s my little annuity,” said Letty, also smiling, 
dead or alive.” 

We’ll miss Teddy in all spidfcs . M said Mr. 

Britling. 

“It’s only for the duration of Jhe wfr^^^ said Teddy. 
“And Hetty’s very intelligent. I’ve done my best to 
chasten the evil in her.” 

“ If you think you’re going to get back your job after 
the war,” said Betty, “ you’re very much mistaken, Fm 
j^ing to raise the. standard,” ^ 

said Teddy, regarding her coldly, and pro- 
ceeded ostentatiously to talk of other things. 

■:§ 6 • 

“Hugh’s going to be in khaki too,” the elder junior 
told Teddy. “He^s too young to go out in Kitchener’s 
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army, hut he’s joiueE, the Temlbifi^^. ’ ffe ^ 
Thursday. ... I wis h Gilhert and me was: old er. . . .” 

idr^^ Britling haiTlKoTm hie so n’s purpose “^uee the 
eveuiag of Teddy’s Mihouiffirauent. 

Hugh had come to his fathers study as he ■was'sittiug 
musing at his writin^desk oyer the important question 
whether he should continue hie “Examination of W 
uninterruptedly, or whether he should not put that on 
one side for a time and set himself to state as clearly as 
possible the not too generally recogn^ed misSt "Between 
the will and strength of Britain on the one hand and hey 
administratiye and military organisation on ihe other. 
He felt that an enQrmottS" amount o f hu nian enthusiasm 
and energy was beihg refused and^'wast^^^^ that if things 
went on as they were going there would continue to be a 
quite disastrous shortage of gear, and that some bro aden- 
ing change was needed immediately if the swift exein- 
plaiy' victory oyer Germany that his soul demanded was 
to be ensured. Suppose he Tyere to ysrite some 'noisy 
articles at once, an." article, for instance, to be called “The 
War of the J^echan.icst’ or ^h^he W and 

another on “ Withbut ^f^il Htfenph t^^^ is no Yictory.” 
if he 'OTOte such things would they be noted or would 
they just vanish indistinguishably into the general men- 
tal tumult? Would they be audible and helpful shouts, 
or just waste : . . That at least was 

what he supposed himself to be ■thinking ; it was, at any 
rate, the main eursent of his thilhing ; but all the same, 
just outside the eirele of his attention a nurnber of 
otber things were dimly approLondc'ci, tiobbing up "and 
down in the flpod and ready at the slightest chance to 
swirl into the centre of his thoughts. There was, for 
instance. Captain Carmine in tbe mPOnligBt lugging up 
a railway embanlcment something hbrxihle, some^ing 

Ibose and wet and warm Jhat h|d,,yeyy^^?^^ l^u’i 

man. There was T^^ patriotic — filling 

a futile penman with incredulous respect. There was 
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the thin-faced man th e c luby and a curious satisfaction 
he had betrayed in the public disarrangement. And there 
was Hugh. Particularly there was Hugh, silent but 
watchful. The boy never babbled. He had his mother’s 
gift of deep dark silences. Out of which she was wont 
to flash, a Black Princess waving a sword. He wandered 
for a little while among memories. . . . But Hugh 
didn’t come out like that, though it always seemed pos- 
sible he might — perhaps he didn’t come out because he 
was a son. Eevdation to his fat^^^^ 
ness. . . . What was he thinking of it all ? What was 
he going to do? Mr. Britling was acutely anxious that 
his son should volunteer ; he was almost certain. that_he^ 
would volunteer, but there was just a little shadow of 
doubt whether some extraordinary subtlety of mind 
mightn’t have carried the boy into a pacifist attitude. 
Ho ! that was impossible. In the face, of Belgium. ... 
But as greatly — and far more deeply in the warm flesh 
of his being — did Mr, Britling desire that no harm, no 
evil should happen to Hugh. ... r 

The door opened, and Hugh came in. . . . 

Mr. Britling glanced over his shoidder with an affec-^ 
tation of indifference. ^^HalrZo/ ^' he !V®kat . d9^, 

you want? ” 

Hugh walked awkwardly to the hearthrug. 

“ Oh! ” he said in an offi^d tone; I suppose I’ve 

got to go soldiering for a bit. I just thought I’d 

rather like to go off with a man I know to-morrovs^y > * . 

Mr. Britling’s manner remained^ 

It’s the only thing to do now, I’m afraid,” he said. 

He turned in his chair and^ regarded his son. What 
do you mean to do ? O.T.C, ? 

I don’t think I should make much of an officer. I 
nate giving orders to other people. We thought we d just 
go together into the Essex Eegiment as privates. . , 

There was a little pause. Both father and son had 
rehearsed this scene, in their min^ sever^ ti and 
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now they found that ffiey Had no lise for a numfcer of 
smtences that Had Hegn most effeptiT e i n these retearsals^ 
Mir. Britling scratcHi^d^lEi cHeei: tHi^jmSllil’ffiTpeSr 

I^m glad you want to go, Etngh,” he said. 

“ I don't want .to go,” said Hugh with his hands deeiir 
in' his pockets. “ I want to go and work with dardihM. 
But this job has to he done by every one. Haven’t you 
been saying as much all day? ... It’s like ftirning out 
to chase a burglar or suppress a mad dog. It’s like neo- 
essaiy sanitatioh. . . .” 

“ You aren’t attracted by soldierihg ? ” 

“ Not a bit, I won’t pretend it, Daddy. I think: the 
whole business is a bore. Germany seems to me now'jttst 
like some heavy horrible dirty hiass that has fallen across 
Bel^hm and got to shove the stuff back 

£^ain. That’s all. . . \ 

He .yolunteered sorne fnirther remarks*, to his father’s' 
silence. . . i. , , i/. '-.v .. ■-,■■■: : ;■ ■ 

“ You know I can’t get up a bit of tootle about t|^" 
business,” he said. “ 1 think killing people oir getting 
killed is a thoroughly habit. . . .1 expect my 
share will be just drilling^ ^d fatigue duties and route 
inarches, and loafing here in Hhglahdi 

“ You can’t possibly go out for two years,” -said Miri 
Britlihg, as if he regnBtted_it. : . ' . 

■A; slight hesitatibn appeared in Hhgh’s eyes. sup- 
pose hot,’’ he said. 

“ Thin^ ought to be over by theh — anyhow,’’ 
Britling added, betraying His ^ 

“ So it’s really just helping at the furthest end of the 
shove,” Hugh endorsed, but still with that touch of reser- 
vation .in .his. ,na.anner. .; ^ ■ ,"y " 

; The pause had the effect of clbeihg the theoretical lide 
of Ih® question. “Where do you propose to enlist?’’ 
said Mr. Britlihg, cbxmhg down to practical details.' 
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The battle of the Marne passed into the battle of the,. 
Aisne, and then the long lines of the stru^le streamed 
north-westward until the British were bac k in Be lgitun 
failing to clutch Menin and then defending Tpres. The 
elation of September foUowed the bedazzlem^t and d^ 
may of August into the chapter of forgotten moods; and 
Mr, Britling’s sense of the magnitude, the weight and 
duration of this war beyond all wars, increased steadily. 
The feel of it Wjas less smd le^^ of crisis and 

more and more a feeling of new conditions. It wasn’t 
as it had seemed at first, the end of one human phase and 
the beginning of another; it was in itself a phase. It 
was a new way of living. And still he could fiild no real 
point of contact for himself with it all except the point 
of his pen. Only at his writing-desk, and more par- 
ticularly at night, were the great presences of the con- 
flict his. : Yet he was always desiring some more personal 
and physical participation. 

Hugh came along one day in October in an 01-fitting 
Tiniform, looking already coarser in fibre and with a nose 
scorched red by the autumnal ^un. He said the life was 
rough, but it made him feel extraordinarily well; per- 
haps man was made to toif until asleep from 

exhaustion, to fast for ten or tw^ve hours an^.l^ 
like a wolf. He was acquiring a taste for Woodbine 
cigarettes, and a heady variety of mineral waters called 
Monsters. He feared promotion; he felt he could never 
take the high line with other , hunm demanded 

of a corporal. He was still trying to read a little chem.- 
istiw and crystallography, but it didn’t go with the life.” 
In the scanty leisure of a recruit in training it was more 
agreeable to lie about and wrrite doggerel verses and dra-w 
caricatures of the men in one’s platoon. Invited to 
choose what he liked by his family, he demanded a large 
tiiokbox such as he used to have at school, only *^much 



lar^/’ Wg tin o£ insect powder. It must be able 
to' ]dll- tidss., .' . . ■■. 

When be bad gone, tbe craving for a {yersonal sbare 
in tb^^ltation’s physical exertions became oyerpovirerittg"" 
in Mr. Briifling. He wanted, be felt, to “ get bis skin 
into it.*’ Me bad decided tbat tbe volimteer mevement 
was a' bbjpeless 'bne. ^e'Waf'lffltee, aKer'a 
sistance to any volunteer movement at all> decided to 
recognise" it in sucb a manner 'as Hdiculbus. 

Tbe yolm^rs were to bave no officers and no unj^orms 
tbat could be remotely mistaken for those of the re^lars, 
so that in the event of an inyasion. the Moytoans woul d 
be able to tell what they bad to dead with mflii away; 
'Wilkins found bis eonceptioh of a whole nation, all en- 
rolled, air listed smd badged accordmg to capacity, bis 
dream of eyery one falling into place in one great volunr 
tary national effort, treated as the childish, dreaming bf 
that mbst ignorant of all human tep^s, a “ no vel ist.” 
Punch was delicately funny about bimf be was tepFe^ 
sented as -wearing a preposterous cocked hat of bis , o; 5 ^ . 
design, desi^in^"bQckbd bats for every one. Wilkins 
was told to shut up ” in a multitude Of anonymous let- 
ters, and publicly and privately to “ leave things te 
Kitchener.” To beUbw in Iot “ leave tbiugs 

to Kitchener,” and to depart for tbe theatre or the riyi^ri 
or an automobile tour, was felt very ^neraUy at that time 
to be the proper conduct for a patriot. There was a very 
^neral persuasion that to become a volunteer when one 
ought to be just modestly doing nothing at all, was 'in 
some bbsc-ure way a form of disloyalty. ... 

So Mr. Britling was but of conceit with volunteering, 
and instead he wept and was duly sworn and en trus ted 
with the badge of a special bohstable. Tbe^duttes pf5r 
special constable were chiefly not to understand what was 
goii^ on in the military Sphere, and to do what he was 
told in th® way of watching and warding conceiyably vul- 
nerable points. He bad also to be available in the event 
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of civil disorder, Mr, EjElmg -was, provided with a 

truncheon and sent out to guard various culverts, bridges, 
^d fords in the hiily country torthe noriji-wjratward of 
Matching’s Easy. It was never very clear to him w^h^it 
he would do if he found a motor-car full of armed enemies 
engaged m undermining a cuJivert;» oir treacherously deep- 
ening some strategic ford. He supposed h.e.wulji .eit^^^ 
engage them in conyergatipn, or hit them with his 
truncheon, or perhaps do both things simultaneously. 
But as he really did not believe ior a mojupn^^^^ 
human bemg was likely to tamper with ffie telegraphs, 
telephones, ways and appliances conunitted to Jbis^^^^ 
his uncertaiiity did not trouble ^ him niudi. He 

prowled the lonely lanes and paths in the .darlmpss, and 
became better acquainted with a multitude of intriguing 
little cri^. and ioise^^^^ from Ae hedges and 

coverts at night. One nighT^^l^cTmcna ^.y^ leveret 
from a stoat, who seemed more h^ inglined to give 
him battle for its prey untU he cowed, and . 
with the glare of his electoic torc^^ 

As he prowled the countryside under the ^eat hemi- 
sphere of Essex sky, or leant against fences or sat drowsily 
upon gates or sheltered from wind rain under xicli 
or sheds, he had much time for meditation, and his 
thoughts went, down and down below his first surface im- 
pressions of the no longer of the rights 

and wrongs of tiais particular conflict but of the under; 
lying forces in mankind that made war possible; he 
planned no more ingenious treaties and conventions be- 
tween the nations, and instead he faced Ibhe deeper riddles 
of essential evil and of conceivable chan ges in the heart 
of mam And the rain jii^il'eJ "3^ him, 

and the soaked soft meadows bogged and betrayed Tiis 
wandering feet, and the litilo under world of the hedges 
and ditches hissed and squealed in the darlgiess .,and ^pur- 
sued and fled, and devoured pr ^re sla^^^ 

And one night in April he was perplexed ly a com- 



motion among the pheasants and a harking of distant 
dogs, and then to his great astonishpi^t he heard pois^^^ 
like a distant firework display and saw sonrething like a 
phantom yellowish Jtenntain-pen in the sky far a^ay to' 
the east iiFihtermittenijjy by a quiveria^'seffrch-light and 
going veryswiftly. And after he had imhhed his eyes 
^d looked again, he realised that he was looking at a 
Zeppelin — a Zeppelin flying Idnddnward over Essex. 

And all that m . . 

■ ■ • " ;■ 5:;;; /: -it"' ' ' ■"r". T' ; 

While Ifr. Britljng wras trying to find his duty in the 
rbutine of a speeial constable, ilrs. Britlihg set to work 
with great energy to attend various classes . |3,nd,,.qua^ 
herself for Eed Cross work. And early in October came 
the great drive of the Germ^s tqwgrds Antwerp and the 
sea, the great drive that was apparently designed to reaeh 
Calais, and which swept before it multitudes of Elemish 
refugees. There was all classes froin Ant- 

werp into Holland and jEngland’ and then a huge process 
of depopulation in Elanders and the Has de 
flood came to the eastern and southerii parts of England 
and particularly to I^ndon, and there hasW 
organisations distriButed it ft a Jiumher of local coin- 
mittees, each of which ftok a share of the refugees, hired 
and furnished undcehjueS 
less, and assisted those who "Had ^ 

quarters. The Matchm^ Easy committee found itself , 
wift accomihodatiph for si^ people, and with a 
laneous ha^ of thirty individuals entrusftd to ift eare, 
yrho had heeu part of the load of a little pirate steam-Hoai 
from Osl^ud. There ;were two peasant families, 

and the iesi were more^W leM^m 

Antwerp. They were bret^ht from fte station to the 
Tithe barn at Clayetin^i and distribuftd, un^^ 

the uersonal super^ii^tta: of Xa;dy and her 
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agent, among those 'y^ho were prepared for their enter- 
taininent, There spmethi^^ like competition among 
the would-hq hpsts ; everybody was glad of the chance of 
doing, something/V and anxious to show these Belgians 
what England thought of their plucky little country, 
Mr, Britling was proud to lead , off a ]^t. Van der. Pant, 
a neat little bearded man in a bl^k^ a black 

bowler hat, and a knitted innffler, with a large rucjksack 
and a conspicuously foreign-looking bicycle, to the hos- 
pitalities of Dower House, der P|int had 

escaped from Antwerp at the eleventh hour, he had caught 
a severe cold and, it would seem, lost his wife and family 
in the process; he had much tp tell_Mr/Briti^ and in 
his zeal to tell it he did npt at once. disQOTer that 
Mr. Britling knew French quite well he did not know it 
very rapidly. 

The dinner that night at the Dower House marked a 
distinct fresh step in the approach of the Great War to 
the old habits and securities of ,Ma^ Easy. The 
war had indeed filled every one’s mind to the exclusion 
of all other topics since its very beginning; it had carried 
off Herr Heinrich to Gennady, Teddy to London, and 
Hugh to Colchester, it had put a special brassard round 
Mr, Eritling’s arm "and carried him out into the night, 
given Mrs. Britling several certificates, and interrupted 
the frequent visits and gossip of Mr, Lawrence Carmine; 
but so far it had not established a direct contact between 
the life of Matching’s Easy and the grim business pf. shot, 
shell, and bayonet at the front. But now here, w 
Dower House accomplishing wonderful idioms in Anglo- 
French, and an animated guest telling them — sometimes 
one imderstopd clearly and sometimes the meaning was 
clouded — of m,en blown tp pieces under his eyes, of frag- 
ments pf human beings lying about in the streets ; there 
was trouble over the expression omoplate d/une femme, 
until one of the youngsters got the dictionary and found 
out it was the shoidder-blade Pf a w^ pools 
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of blood ~ evei^iliere — and in the darknesa. 

Mr.^ Pant Had be^ii lh charge of the dynamos 

at the Antwerp Power Station, he had been' keeping the 
electriHeJ wires in the entanglements/' alive,” and he h ad 
stuck to Ms post untir the (?erman high” explosives had 
shattered his . wires; ;tod render^ his . dynamos usbless^^ 
He ^ye vivid little pictures of the ncises of the homhard- 
ment, of the dead lying casually in the dpen spaCe^'of 
the failure of the German guns to hit the bridge of boats 
across ‘which the hulE pf the defenders and refugees 
escaped. He produced a little tourist’s map of the city 
of Antwerp, and dotted at it with a peiicil-case. ‘‘ The 
r-^what dp you call?— -ohtis, ah, shells! fell, so and so 
and so.” Across here he had fled qn his 6ecane, 
along here and here. He had carried his rifle, and 
hid it with the rifles of various piflier Belgians between 
floor and ceiling of a house in &ebrugge. He had found 
the pirate steamer in the harbour, its captain resolved to 
extract the uttermost fare put of every: refugee he took 
to London. When they were all aboard and started they 
foiind there was no food except the hard ration biscuits 
of some Belgian soldiers. had portioned this out 

like riiipwrecked people on a raft. . . . The mer had 
been cAmei thaiik Heaven they had been 

pumping. He had helped trith' the pumps. But Mr. 
Yan der Pant hoped stiU to get a reckoning with the 
captain of that ship. . ... 

Mr. Yah def Pant had h^^ shots at 
When 'the Zeppelins ehime^ to Antwerp evefyhody turned 
but on the roofs and shot nt th^. He was contemptuous 
of Zeppelins. He ihaflh derisive ge^^ to express his 
opinion of them. They could do nothing unless they 
came low, and if they came low you eonld hit thrim One^ 
which ventured down had been riddled; it hkd had. ^t^^ 
drop all its homhs — luckily they feB In ^ field — 
in order to make its laine e^apC. It was all nonsense 
to say, as the EhHiifli paperk did, that they took part in 
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the final bo'mhardme^^^ Nql; a Zeppeliiu ... So he 
talked, and the Britling family listened and iinderatopd 
as much as they could, and replied and questioned in 
Anglo-FrencL Here„ was a man but a few days 
ago had been steering his bicycle in the streets of Ant- 
werp to avoid shell craters, pools of blood, and the torn- 
off arms and shoulder-blades , pf wom^ 
houses flaring, set afire by incendiary bombs, and once at 
a corner he had been knocked by the pouff 

of a bursting shell. . • • Not only were these things in 
the same world with us, they were sitting at our table. 

He told one grim story of an invalid woman imable to 
move, lying in bed in her appartement, and of how her 
husband went out on, the balcony to look at the Zeppelin. 
There was a great noise of shooting. Ever and again he 
would put his head back into the room and 
and then after a tiine he was silen|^^ looked in no 
She called to him, and called again. Becoming fright- 
ened, she raised herself by a great effort and peered 
through the glass. At first she was too puzzled to under- 
stand what had happened. He was hmiging over the 
front of the balcony, with his head tw.isted^^, o^^ 
Twisted and shattered. He had been kihed by shrapnel 
fired from the outer fortific ations. 

These ate the things that happen in" Kories, aSd 
stories. Tjiey do not happen at Matehing^s Easy. . . • 

Mr. Van der Pant did not jse!^ to with the 

Germans. But he manifj^tly regarded them,^as people 
to be killed. He denounced nO^^ that they had done; 
he related. They were just an evil accident thal.h^^^ 
peiied to Belgium and mankind., _ They had to be de- 
stroyed. He gave Mr. Britling an extraordinary per- 
suasion that kuiyes were being sharpened in every cellar 
in Brassels and Antwerp against the day of inevitable 
retreat, of a resolution to e3dterminate the, inyad^^ 
was far too. deep to be vindictive.. . . ^ And . 
most amazingly unconquered. Mr. Britling perceived 



the label on Hs habitual dinner wine with a slight em- 
barrassment. “ Do you care,” he asked, “ to drink a Ger- 
iHaii:“'%ifie ? This is Berncasteler from the Moselle.” 
Mr.: Van der Pant a good wine,” 

he said. ^ Sfter the peace it mil be Belgian. . c . Yes, 
if we are to be safe in the future frotn such, .a war as this, 
we must have our boundaries lught up to th?]Rhine.” 

So he sat a nd talked , flushed and, as it were, elated by 
the vmdness of aU that he had undergone. He had no, 
trace of tragic quality, no hint of subjugation.^ B 
his costume and his. triinmed beard and his language he 
jnight have been a Dubliner or a Cockney. 

He was astonishingly cut off from all his belongings. 
His house in Antwerp was* abandoned the invader; 
valuables and cherished objects very skilfully buried in 
the garden; he had ho chang e of clothing except what the 
rucksack held. HSjonlVreotwear were 
in. He could hot get bn any of the slippers in the house, 
they were all too small for him, until suddeffly Mrs. ]^it- 
ling bethought herself of Herr, Heihr1cP^ still left 
xmpacked upstairs. She produced them, and they fitted 
exactly. It seemed only poetical justice, a foretaste of 
national compensationa, to annex thein to Belgium forth- 
with,. . . 

Also it became manifest tbahMr, Van der P^ 
cut off from all his family. And suddenly he became 
briskly critical of tbe English way of doing things. His 
wife and child had preceded hina to England, crossing 
by Ostend and Polkestone a fortnight ago; her parents 
had come iU" August; both groups had been se ized u pon 
by imprevised British organisations and very thoroughly 
aud cpiOpietely lost. He had written to. the Belgian Em- 
bassy and they had referred him to. a eonunittee iU'lCQh' 
don, and the couimittee had be its seryicito, ' by 
discoyeri’fig ■ ar Madame Yen dor Pan't^^^ 
to him at Camberwdl, and displaying a certain suspieiou" 
and hostility when he said she would not do. Th<^re h,«>d 
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been some futile telegrams, What,” asked Mr, Van 
der Panl^ “ ought one to do?” 

Mr. Britling temporised by saying he would “ mg^ke 
inquiries,” and put Mr. Van der Pant off for two 
Then he decided tp go up to London with him and ^^znake 
inquiries on the spot.” Mr. Van der Pant did, npt d^^ 
cover his f^ily, but Mr. BritUng discovered the pro- 
found truth of a comment of Herr Heinricy^^ which he 
had hitherto considered utterly frivfai, but which liaSi 
nevertheless stuck in his memory. The English,” Herr 
Heinrich had said, do not understanding indexing. It 
is the root of all good organisation.” 

Einaliy, Mr. Van der Pant adopted the irregular 
course of asking every Belgian he met if they had seen 
any one from his district, in Antwerp, if they had heard 
of the name pf Van der P^t,” if they had encountered 
So-and-sp or Sp-and-sPv An obstinacy and good 
fortune he really got on to' the track, of Madame Van der 
Pant ; she had been carried off into Kent, and a day later 
the Dower House was the scene 91 reunion. 

Madame was a slender lady, dressed well and plainly, 
with a Belgian common sense and a and 

AndrS was like a child of wax, delicate and efiaming 
and unsuhstantial. It seemed incredi^^ that he could 
ever grow into anything so buoyant and; incessant as 
father. The Britling boys had to be warned not to dam- 
age him. A sitting-room was handed over to the Bel- 
gians for their private use, and f or time the twp^ f ^ 
Dies settled intp the Dower House side by side. Anglo? 
French became the table language of the househpld. It 
hampered Mr. Britling very considerably. And both 
families set themselves to much unrecorded observation, 
much unspoken mutual criticism, and the exercise of 
great patience. It was tiresome for the English to he 
tied to a language that crippled all spontaneous talk; 
these linguistic gymnastics were fim to begin with, but 
soon they became very troublesome; and the Belgians 



iraspecrfied sensibilitie^^ a yast tixtwritte 

jcode of etiquette that did not exist; at first they were 
always waiting, as it were, to he inyi^ 
eluded ; they seemed always deferentially hacSihg^ out 
from intrusions. Morepyet^ they would not at first re- 
veal what food they lihed . didn’t like, or^ 

whether they wanted naore or less. ... But. these di^^^ 
culties were soon; smpetl^^ they Anglicised quickly 

and cleverly. Andrl ^ew bold and cheerful, and lost 
his first distrust of hia ratherjolder^^ playinates. 
Every day at l^cE^Ei produced a new, carefully pre- 
pared piece of English, though for sonie time he xetained 
a marked preference for Good morning, Saire,” and" 

Thank you very xrmsh,” over all other locuHohs, and Ml 
hack upon them on all possible and . many impossible oc- 
casions. And he could dp son^ ^rfeight-of-hand trick^^^ 
with remarkable skill and hurnouf.^nd fold paper with 
quite astonish mg results. 'Mom n while iStr. "^an der Bant 
sought temporary employment in England, went for long 
rides upon his bicycle, exchanged views with Sir. /Brijr 
ling upon a variety of suBjesets, and became a wonderful 
player of hockey. 

He p^ hockey with an extraordinary zest and 
nimbleness. Always he played in the tail coat, and the 
knitted mufiSer was never relinquished ; he treated the 
gaiUe eiitirely as an occasion for quick tricks and personal 
agility ; he bounded about the field like a kitten, he 
pirouetted suddenly, he leapt, into the air and came down 
in new directions; his fresh;<3oloured face was alive vdth 
delight, the coat tails and the muffler trailed and swished , 
about breathlessly “^h^iiid his aglliiy. TJ'e never passed 
to other players; he never realised his appointed place . 
in the game ; he sought simply to make himself a leaping 
screen about the bah js^he drove 
But Apdrl^hS w play at all, and Ma- 

dame played like a lady, like a Madonna, a saint 
carrying the instrument of her martyrdom. The game 
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and its ^ ^thusiag ms flpw^ ^PU?d her and receded fro^ 
her; she remamed quite valianltTiut tolerant, Irestxa^ 
doing her best to do the extraqrdin^ things required 
of her, but essentially a being of passive dignities, living 
chiefly for them; Letty careering by her, keen and swift, 
was liho a croatuire, of ... 

Mr. Britlmg cerebrated aSundantly about these con- 
trasts. 

^^What has been blown in among us by these German 
shells,’^ he said, is essentially a Catholic family. 
Blown clean put pf its setting. . . . We who are really 
— Ifeo-Europeans. ... 

; ‘^At first you imagine there is nothing separating us 
but language. Presently you find that language is the 
least of Qur separations. These people are people living 
upon fundamentally different ideas from ours, ideas far 
more definite and complete than ours. You imagine 
that home in Antwerp as something much more rounded" 
offj much more closed in, a cell, a real social unit, a dif- 
ferent thing altogether from this place of meeting. Our 
boys play cheerfully with all comers; little Andre ham’t 
learnt to play with any outside children at all. We must 
seem incredibly opm to these Van der Pants. A house 
without sides. ... Last Sunday I could not find out the 
names of the two girls whd ckrae op bicycles and played 
so Welh They came with Kitty Westropp. And Van 
der Pant wanted to how they were related to ps. 

Or how was it they came? ' 

^^Look at Madame. She^s built on a fundamentally, 
different plan from any of our w<,>rrionkirKl hero. Tennis, 
the bicycle, co-education, the two-step, the higher educa- 
tion of women. . . v Say these things over to yourself, 
and think of hep. IVs like talking of a nun in riding 
breeches. She's a specialised woman, specialising in 
womanhood, her sphere is the home. Soft, trailing, drap- 
ing skirts, slow movements, a veiled face; for no Orien- 
tal veil could he more effe^upl thon her beautiful Cath- 



olio quiet. Catholicism invented ffiei jn^sihlepurff^ 
She is far moTe ■akip^ to tha t sweet little Ind ian: lady 
with the Hohderful rpj^s^whom Carmine brought oyer 
with her tall husband last summer, than she is to lietty 
Oi? Cissic, She, too, undertook to play hockey. And 
played it very nrach as Madame Van der lPant played 

The more 1 see o£ our hochey/’ said Mr. 
the more :wpn^ it seems to me as a touchstone of 
character a^d c^Itijre ^ 

Mr. llanning, to \vhom he ^as delivering this discourse, 
switched him ou to a; new toadk fey askii^ what he meant 
fey Keo-European?^ 

It^s a had phrase,” said Mrl 
draw it, Let me try and state exactly what 1 Have in;' 
mind. I 'me^ shigeth ing that is cotnixig 
and here aii^ the SSmSina^an and Hussia, a 

ne:w culture, an' escape from the Levantine religioii ahd 
the Catholic culture that came to us from the Mediter-^^^^ 
rSnean. Let me drop Neo-EuropeahVIet say North- 
erih We are The key, the heart, the 

nucleus and essence inception olE 

the relations of mcn ^d w and this new culture 
tends to diminish the specialisation of women as woini^; 
to let tbein out from the cell qL the home into comm^^ 
citizenship with men. It’s a new culture, still in process 
of development, which will make men more social and 
co-operative and women bolder, swifter, more responsible 
and less cldistered. It minimises instead of exaggerating 
tiie- importance pf sex. 

“And^” said Sfr/BritTin^^^'i^^^ the tones in 

which a preacher might say Sixthly,” “ it is just airtEii" 
Northern tendency that this world strug^p is going to 
release. This war is potmding through Edrope,"^ 
ing up homes, dispersing M mixing h6&es,' settm^^ 
Madame Van der Pant playing Hpe^ and Andr& elimh- 
ing trees with my youngnf uffians ; it is killing young meu'^ 
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by the million, altering the proportions o£ the sexes for 
a generation, bringing women into business and office and 
industry, destroying the accumulated wealth that kept so 
many of them in reftned idleness, flooding the world with 
strange doubts and novel ideas. . ' . .” 


But the conflict of manners and ,<?t>stpnis that fol- 
lowed the invasion of the English villages by Erenoh and 
Belgian refugees did hot always present the immigrants 
as Catholics and the hosts as Neo-European.’^ In the 
case of Mr. Dimple it was tke other v?ay found. He met 
Mr. Britling in Claverings park and told him . his 
troubles.... 

“ Of course,” he said, we have to do our Utmost for 
Brave Little Belgium, I would be the last to complain 
of any little inconvenience one may experience in doing 
that. Still, I must confess I think you and dear Mrs* 
Britling are fortunate, exceptionally fortunate, in the 
Belgians you have got. My guests ■ — it’s unfdr^nam,::::;:; 
the man is some sort of journalist and quite — oh ! much 
too miieh — an Atheist. An open positive one, Not 
simply Honest Doubt. I’m quite prepared for honest 
doubt nowadays. You and I have no quarrel over that. 
But he, is aggressive. He makes remarks about miracles,' 
quite derogatory remarks, and not . always in French, 
Sometimes he almost speaks English. And in front of 
my sister. And he goes out, he says, looking for a CafA 
He never finds a Cafe, but he certainly finds every public 
house within a radius of miles. And he comes back 
smelling dreadfully of beer, When I drop a Little Hint, 
he blames the beer. He says it is not good beer — our 
good Essex beer ! He doesn’t understand any of our 
simple ways. He’s sophisticated. The girls about here 
wear Belgian flags — and air their little bit^ pf French. 
And he takes it^gR an . encouragement. Only yesterday 
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tlier^ was a »?eGae;^^^^ Hss tlie Hictls^^ 

girl at the his wifej a great 

big slow woman ~ is — ' Ample ; it’s 

dreadfui even to seem to critii?ise, but I do so she 
would not see M tq sit do;TO and nouri^^ baby in my 
poor old baeh^or drawing-room^-'^^ at the most un- 

times. 

Mr; Britling attempted consolations; ^ 

But anyhow/’ said Mr. ^^in%etter oS than 

poor dear Mrs. Bynne. She secured W She 

insisted upon them. And their clothes were ‘^certainly 
beautifully made even my poor old unworldly eye 
could: tell that. And she thought two miUiners would bg 
^ so useful with a large family like hers. They certainly 
they were rnilliM Bpt it see™ ~ 1 don’t know 
what we shall do about them. . . . My dear Mr. Britling, 
those young women' we but milliners — any- 
thing but milliners. - 

A faint gleam of amusement was only too perceptible 
through the good nian’s horror. 

“ Sirens, my dear Mr. Britling. Sirens. By pro- 
fessioh.^’ -. * ' 

V.: j- 

October passed into November, and day by day Mr/ 
Britling was forced to apprehend new aspects of the war. 
to think and rethink the war, to have his first conclusions 
checked and tested, twisted askew, replaced. His 
thoughts went far and widg and deeper until all Hs 
earlier writing seemed painfully shallow to him, seemed 
a mere automatic to the 

stiniulus of the war’s surprise. As his ideas became 
subtler and profounder, they became more difficult to ex- 
press; he talked less ; he became abstracted and irrit^le 

at table. To two people in particular Mrl HriHmg found 
his real ideas inexpressible, to Mr. Direc]|*^and to Mr. 
d^r 'PflhtT 
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Each of these gentlemen brought with him the implica- 
tion, or the intimation of a piiitical attitude towards Eng- 
land. It was all very well for Mr. Britling himself to 
he critical of England; that is an Englishman’s privilege. 
To hear Mr. Van der Pant questioning British efficiency 
or to suspect Mr. Direch of high, thin American, superior- 
ities to war, was almost worse than to hear Mrs* Harrow- 
dean saying hostile things about Edith. It roused an 
even acuter protective emotion. 

In the case pf Mr, Van der Pant m^ compli- 

cated by the difficulty of the lan^'a^,* which m 
thing but the crudest statements subject to incalculable 
misconception. 

* Mr. Van der Pant had not the extreme tactfulness of 

*his so typically Cathplie wife ; he made it only too plain 
that he thought the British postal and telegraph service 
slow and slack, and the management of the Great Eastern, 
branch lines wasteful and inefficient. He said the^work- 
men in the fields and the workmen he saw upon some cot^ 
tages near the junction worked slpwlier and m lew 
interest than he had ever seen any workman display ini 
all his life before. He marvelled that Mr. Britling lit 
his house with acetylene and not electric light. He 
thought fresh eggs were insanely dear, and his opinion of 
Matching’s Easy pig-keeping was uncomplimentary. 
The roads, he said, were not a means of getting from place 
to place, they were a dedale; he drew derisive maps with 
his finger on the table-cloth of the lane system about the 
Dower House. He was astonished that there was no 
Cafe in Matching’s Easy; he declared that the “public 
house ” to which he went with considerable expectation 
was no public house at it was just a sly place for 
drinking beer. . . . All these were things Mr. Britling 
might have remarked himself; from a Belgian refugee 
he found them intolerable. 

He set himself to explain to Mr. Van der Pant fi^tly 
that these things did not matter in the slightest degree, the 
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national attention, the national interest Tan in other 
directions; and secondly that they were, as a matter of 
fact and on the whole, merits slightly disguised. He pro- 
duced a pleasant theory that England is really not the 
Englishman’s field, it is his breeding place, his resting 
place, a place not for efiiciency but good humour. If Mr. 
Van der Pant were to make iaquiries he would find ^erg^ 
was scarcely a home in Matching’s Easy that had not sent 
some energetic representative out of England to become 
one of the English of the world,,, .EnS^and was the last 
place in which En^ish energy was spent. These hedges, 
these dilatory roads were full of associations. There was 
a road that turned aside near Market Saffron to avoid 
Turk’s wood; it had been called Turk’s wood first in the 
fourteenth century after a man of that name. He quoted 
Chesterton’s happy verses to justify these vrinding lanes. 

“ The road turned first towards the left. 

Where Perkin’s quarry made the cleft; 

The path turned next towards the right. 

Because the mastiff used to bite. ... 

And again: 

“And 1 sliiOuld..py they wound about 
To find the town, of Boundabqut, 

The merry town of Hpundabbut 
That makes the world g round." 

If our easy-goiiig ways hampered a hard they 

did at least develop humour and humanity. Our diplo- 
macy at any rate had not failed us. ... 

He did hot believe stufiF. His deep irra- 
tional love for England made^^M things. . . . 

For years he had been getting himself into hot water be- 
cause he had been ymting and hinting.just such criticimis 
as Mi*. Van der ¥ant expressed so bluntly; "; But he 
wasn^t going to accept foreign help in dissecting his 
mother. . • • 

And another curio]^ effect der Pant had 

upon Mr. Bntling was to produce an obstinate confidence 
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about the war and the Igara^^ the German collapse. 
He would promise Mr. Van fer Papt that he should be 
back in Antwerp before May; that the Germans would 
be over the Ehine by July. He knew perfectly well that 
his Ignorance of all the mLilitary conditions was unquali- 
fied, but still he could not restrain himself from this kind 
of thing so soon as he began to speafc Entente Cordiale^^— 
Anglo-Erench, that is to say. Something in his relation- 
ship to Mr. Van der Pant obliged him to be acutely and 
absurdly the protecting British. . . . At times he . felt, 
like a conscious bauk:rapt talking off the hour of dis- 
closure. But indeed all that Mr. Britling was trying to 
say against the difficultij^ of a strange language and an 
alien temperament, was that the honour of England would 
never be cleared until Belgium was restor^^ and 
avenged. ... 

While Mr. Britling was patrolling unimportant roads 
and entertaining Mr. Van der Pant with dis^jouises upon^ 
the nearness of victory and the subtle estimatieness of all 
that was indolent, wasteful and evasive in English life, 
the war was passing from its first swift phases into a 
slower, grimmer struggle. The German retreat ended at 
the Aisne, and the long outfianking manoeuvres of both 
hosts towards the Channel began. The English attempts 
to assist Belgium in October came , too kte 
vation of Antwerp, and after a long an3 complicated 
struggle in Planders the British^ faijed^ to 
German right, lost Ghent, Menin and the Belgian 
but held Ypres and beat back every attempt of the enemy 
to reach Dunkirk and Calais. Mga^^ 

German colonies and islan^ the navy, 

the Australian battlei^ip Sydney smashed the Emjden jit 
Cocos Island, and the British naval disaster of Corpnel 
was wiped out by the battle of tiie EaM 
sians were victorious upon their left and took I^berg, 
and after some vigi^situdes of fortune^ ady^eed to 
Przemysl, occupying the lar^r part of gfficia ; 
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^saster of Taimenberg liaSi brokeii progress in East” 
Prussia^ and the Germans w^re pressing towards War^ 
saw. Turkey had joined the war, and suffered enormous, 
losses in the Caucasus; The Dardanelles had been shelled 
for the first time, and the British were at Basra on the 
Euphrates. 

■ 

The Christmas of 191 4 foun d England, whose land- 
scape had hithertbnBeen as peaceful and soidiefless 

as Massachusetts, already far gone along the path of 
transforma.tion into a country full of soldiers and 
tion makers and military supplies. The soIcliers eaniLe 
first, on the well-known md greatly admired British prm^' 
ciple of “first catch ydiir hare” and then build your 
kitchen. Always before, Christmas had been a time of 
much gaiety and dressing up and prancing and two- 
stepping at the Dower House, but this year everything 
was too uncertain to allow of any gathering of guests. 

got leave for the day after Christmas, hut Teddy 
was tied; and Cissih and Letty went off with the small 
boy to take lodgings near him. The Van der Pants jhnd 
hoped to see an English Christmas at Matching's Easy, 
but within three weeks of Christmas Day Mr. Van der 
Pant found a job that he could do in Ifottihgha^ 
carried off his family. The two small boys cheered their 
hearts with paper decorations, but the Christmas Treu was 
condemned as too Gennan, and it was discovered that 
Santa Claus had suddenly become Old Father Christmas 
agaim The small hoys discovered that the price of lead 
soldiers had risen, "and were unaW buy electric 
torches, on which they had srt their hearts. There Was 
to have been a Christmas party at Claverings, but at the 
last moment Lady Homarlyn had to hurry off to an 
orphan nephew who had been s^rKfPsly wounded near 
Tpres, and the light of Claverings was darkehed. 

Soon “ftor CbriatTti“a tVioTO. w'^ TtTfr'011W*'Uf “n im- 
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pending descent of the Headquarters staff of the South' 
Eastern army upon Claverings. Then Mr. Britling 
found Lady Homartyn back from France, and very indig- 
nant because after all the Headquarters were to go to 
Lady Wensleydale at Ladyholt. It was, she felt, a re- 
flection upon Claverings. Lady Homartyn became still 
more indignant when presently the new armies, which 
were gathering now all oyer England like floods in a low- 
lying meadow, came pouring into the parishes about Clav- 
erings to the extent of a battalion and a ^ 
tery. Mr. Britlmg heard of their a^Sv^t only a day or 
two before they arrived; there came a bright young officer 
with an orderly, billeting; he was much exercised to get, 
as he expressed it several times, a q^uart into a pint bottle. 
He was greatly pleased with the barn. He asked the size 
of it and did calculations. He could stick twenty-five 
men into it — easy.” It would go far to solve his prob- 
lems. He could linage without coming into the house 
at all. It was a ripping place, “ Ifo end.” 

^^But beds,” said Mr. Britling. 

^^Lord! they don’t want heds/' said the young 
officer. ... 

The whole Britling family, who were lamenting the 
loss of their Belgians, welcomed the coming of the twenty- 
flve with great enthusiasm. It made them feel that they 
were doing something useful once more. For three days 
Mrs. Britling had to feed her new lodgers — the kitchen 
motors had as usual gone astray — and she did so in a 
style that made their boastings about their billet almost 
insufferable to the rest of their battery. The billeting 
allowance at that time was ninepence a head, and Mr. 
Britling, ashamed of making a profit out of his country, 
supplied not only generous firing and lighting, but un- 
limited cigarettes, cards and games, illustrated news- 
papers, a cocoa supper with such little surprises as sprats 
and jam roly-poly, and a niunber of more iw^^^ 
forts. The men arrived fasting under the command of 
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two very sage middl^age^ arid responded to 3^ 

Britiin^s hospitalities by a nuinber of good resolutions^ 
many “Of which they kept. They never made noises after 
half-past ten, or at least only now and then when a sing- 
song broke out with unusual violence; they got up and 
went put at five or si^ in the morning withoto a spu^^^ 
they were almost inconveniently helpful with washing-up 

and tidying’-.round. ^ __ 

In quite a little tiriie Idrs". Britlin^s mind Had adapted 
itself to the spectacle of half-a-dpzen young men in khaki 
breeches and shirts performing their toilets in and about 
heir scullery, or improvising aii uniiahctioned game of foot- 
ball between the hockey goals. These men w^erernot 
miscellaneous me^n of the new armies; they were the earlier 
Territorial type with no heroics about toem; they came 
from the midlands ; and their; two middle-aged corporals 
kept them weU in hand jm a band of 

brothers. But they had an illegal side, that devefoped 
in directions that set Hr, Britling theorising. They 
seemed, for example, to poach by nature, as children play 
and sing. They possessed a' promiscuous: white dog.. 
They began to add rabbits to their supper meiiir;" ltrts^ 
countable rabbits. One night there was a mighty smell 
of frying fish from the kitchen, and the cook reported 
trout. Trout ! ” said Hr. Britling to one of the cor- 

porals ; “ now where did you chaps get trout ? ^ V 

The fisheiman,” ’they said, had got them with a hair 
noose. They produced the fisherman, of whom they were 
manifestly proud. It was, he explained, a method of fish:^ 
ing he had learnt when in New York Harbour. He had 
been a stoker. He displayed a confidence in Mr. Britling 
that made toat gentleman an' accessdtY'after his offence^ 
his very serious offence against pre-war laws and customs. 
It was plain that the trout were Pum- 

shock, the stock-broker and amateur gentleman, had pre- 
served so carefully in the Easy. Hitherto the country- 
aid a hod bppn to rpo’ard Mr. PuTn«lioc>^a trout with 
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an almost superstitions respect. A year ago young 
Snooker had done a monti f or one , of ^1^^^ 

But now things were different. 

“But I don^t reaUy fancy fresh-water fish/^ said the 
ffshermanu “ It^s just the ketchin^ of ’em I like. . . .” 

And a few weeks later the t^ an angel-faced 

fi^ckled child with^^deep-W^ brought in a dozen 

partridge ^ggs which he wanted Mary to cook for 
him. ... 

The domesticity of the sacred birds, it was clear, was 
no longer safe in England. .... 

Then again the big guns would go swinging down the 
road and into Claverings park, and perform various ex- 
ercises with commendable smairtness and a pjrofoun^ dis- 
regard for Lady Homartyn’s Imown objection to any de^ 
parture from the public footpath. ... 

And one afternoon as Mr. Britling took his constitu- 
tional walk, a reverie was set ^ing in his mind by the 
sight of a neglected-looking pheasant with a white collari 
The world of Matching’s Easy was getting full now of 
such elderly birds. Would that go on again after the 
war ? He imagined his son Hugh as a ^andf ather, telling 
the little ones about parks and preserves and game laws, 
and footmen and butlers and the maiyeUpus game of golf, 
and how, suddenly, Mars came tramping through the land 
in khaki and all these things faded and vanished, so that 
presently it was discovered they were gone. • • • 
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And wliile the countryside of England changed steadily 
from its lax pacific amenity to the likeness of a rather.r 
slovenly armed camp, while long-fixed boimdaries sMfbed 
and dissolved and a great irreparable wasting of the world’s 
resources gathered way, Mr. Britling did his duty as a 
special constable, gave his eldest son to the Territorials, 
entertained Belgians, petted his soldiers in the barn, helped 
Teddy to his commisdon^^TKintributed to war chariti^, 
sold out securities at a loss and subscribed to the War 
Loan, and thought, thought endlessly about the war. 

He could think continuon^^ day by day of nothing 
else. His mind was as cafight as a galley slave, as unable 
to escape from tugging at mis oar. All his universe was 
a magnetic field which oriented everything, Whether he 
would have it so or not, to this one polar question. 

His thoughts grew firmer tod <dearer ; they went deeper 
and wider. His first superficial judgments were endowed 
and deepened or replaced by others. He thought along 
the lonely lanes at night; he thought at his desk; he 
thought in bed; he thought in his bath; he tried over his 
thoughts in essayrnnd leading articles and r€?yiewed theni 
and corrected them. Now and then came relaxation and 
lassitude, but never release. The war towered over him 
like a vigilant teacher, day after day, week after week, 
regardless of fatigue and impatience, holding a rod in its 
hand. 
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§ 2 

Certain things had to be forced upon Mr. Britling be* 
cause they jarred so greatly with his habits of mind that 
he would never have accepted them if he could have 
avoided doing so. 

Notably he would not recognise at first the extreme 
bitterness of this war. He would m that the 

attack upon Britain and Western Europe generally ex- 
pressed the concentrated enaptipn of a H© . 

thought that the Allies were in conflict wiffi system and 
not with a national will, against the per- 

suasion that the whole na^ass of a great civilised nation 
could be ii^pired by a genuine and sustained hatred. 
Hostility was an uncongenial thing to him; he would not 
recognise that the greater proportion of human beings are 
more readily hostile than friendly. He did his best to 
believe — in his ‘VAnd Now War Ends his best 

to make other people believe — that this war was Jhe 
perverse exploit of a small group of people, of limited but 
powerful influences, an outrage upon the general geniality 
of mankind. The cnielty, mischief, aiid futility of war 
were, so obvious to him that he was^ in 

asserting them. He believed that war had^ b^ 
and demonstrate . its quality among the Western nations 
in order to unify them all against its repetition. They 
would exclai^: But we can^t do t^^^ like this to one 

another!’^ He saw the aggressive imperialism of Ger- 
many called to account even by its own people ; a struggle^ 
a collapse, a liberal-minded conference of world powers, 
and a universal resumption of amiability upon a more 
assured basis of security. He believed — and many peo- 
ple in England believed with him' — that a great section 
oi the Germans would welcome triumphant Allies as their 
liberators from intolerable political obsessions. 

The English because of their insularity had been po- 
litical amateurs for endless $:eneratipns. It was their 
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supreme' vice,*" it was ttei^ virtue, to be easy- 

going. They had lived in an atmosphere of comedy, and 
denied in the whole tenor of their lives that life is tragic. 
Not even the Americaiis had ^en more isolated.. 
Americans had had their Indians, meir negroes, their War 
of Secession, tlntil the Great War the Channel was, as* 
broad as the Atlantic for holding off every vital challenge. 
Even Ireland was away ^ a four-hour crossing." And so 
the English had developed to the fullest extent the virtpis 
and vices of safety and comfort; they had a hatred of 
science; and dramatic behaviour; they could see no reason 
for exactness or i^nsity; they disliked proceeding ‘‘to 
extremes.’’ tniimatery everything would turn out all' 
right. Eut they knew what it is to be carried.into con- 
flicts by energetic minorities and the trick of circum- 
stances, and they were ready to understand the case of , 
any other country which has suffered that fate. All 
their habits inclined them to fight good-temperedly and 
comfortably, to quarrel with^ a govemiuent and not with 
a people. It took Mi*. Britling at least a couple of months 
of warfare to understand that the Germans were fighting 
in an altogether different spirit. 

The first intimations of this that struck upon his mind 
were the news of the behaviour of the Eaiser and the 
Berlin crowd upon the declaration of war, and the violent 
treatment of the British subjects seeking to retuni to their 
homes. Everywhere such people had been insulted and 
.ill-treated. It was the spontaneous expression'of a long- 
jgathered bitterness. While the British ambassador, 
being howled out of Berlin, the German ambassador to 
England was taking a farewell stroll, quite unmolested, 
in St. James’s Park. . . . One item that struck partic- 
ularly upon Mr. Britling’s imagination was the story of 
the chorus of young women "Who 'assembled on the railway 
platform of the station through which the British am- 
bassador was passing to sing — - to his drawn blinds 
“ Deutschland, Deutschland fiber Alles.” Mr. Britling 
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could imagine those young people, probably dressed more 
Or less uniformly in white, with flushed faces and shining 
eyes, letting their voices go, full throated, in the modern 
German way. ... 

And then came stories of atrocities, stories of the shoot- 
ing of old men and the butchery of children by the way- 
side, stories of wounded men bayoneted or burnt alive, of 
massacres of harmless of looting and filthy out- 

rages. .... 

Mr. Britling did his utmost not to believe these things. 
They contradicted his habituaL wojl^^^ They produced 
horrible strains in his mnd. Th^ he hoped, be 

misreported so as to seem more violent or justifiable 
than they were. They might be the acts of stray crim- 
inals, and quite disconnected from the, nomal operations 
of the war.‘ Hero and there some weak-minded officer 
may have sought to make himself terrible.. . . 
for the bombardment of cathedrals and the crime of 
Xouvain, well, Mr. Britling was prepared to argue that 
Gothic architecture is not sacrosmict if military necessity 
cuts through it. . . . It was only after the war had been 
going on some months that Mr^ Britling^ fluttering, -un- 
willing mind was pinned down by official reports and a 
cloud of witnesses to a definite grim reality 

of systematic rape and murder, destruction, dirtiness and 
abominable compulsions that blackened the first rush of 
the Pnissians into Belgium and Champagne. ... 

They came hating and threatening the lands they ouir 
raged. They sought occasion to do frightful deeds. . . . 
When they could not be frightful in the houses they oc- 
cupied, then to the best of thejobility they were destruc- 
tive and filthy. The facts took Mr. Britling by the 
throat. .... 

The first thing that really pierced Mr. Britling with 
the conviction -that there -was. .something essentially dif- 
f^ent in the English and the German attitude towards 
the war was the sight of a bale of German comic papers 
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in the study of a friend in Xondoh. Yhey were filled 
with caricatures of the Alligs au4 more particularly of 
^e English, and they displayed a. force and quality of 
passion — am inCl'e^^ force and quality of passion. 
Their amazing hate and their amazing filthiness alike, 
overwhelmed Mr. Brifling. There was no appearance of 
national pride or national dignity, hut a bellowing pa- 
triotism and a limitless desire to hurt and humiliate. 
They spat. They were Ted in the. face and they spat. 
He’ sat with these violent sheets in his hands — 
ashamed. 

“ But I say ! ” he said feebly. “ It’s the sort of thing 
that might come out of a lunatic asylum. . . 

One incredible craving 'was ffianifest in every one of 
them. The Oerman. carieaturist seemed unable to repre- 
sent his enemies eiccept in extremely tight trousers or in ' 
none ; he was equally unable to represent them without 
thrusting a sword or bayonet, spluttering blood, into the 
more indelicate parts of their persons. This was the leit- 
motif of the war as the German humorists presented it. 
" But,” said Mr. Britling, these things can’t represent 
anything like the general state of mind in Germany.’’ 

‘^They dp,” said his friend. . . 

“But it’s blind fury — at the di^throuring stage.” 

“The whole of Geim^^y is'in that blind fury,” said 
his friend. “ 'While we are going about astonished and 
rather incredulous about this war, and still father inclined 
to laugh, that’s the state of mind of Germany- ... 
There’s a sort of deliberation in it. They think it ^ves 
them strength. They want to foam at the mouth. They 
do their utmost to foam mor^ They write themselves up. 
Have you heard of the ‘ Hymn of Hate ’ ? ’’ 

Mr. Bf itlihg had not. 

“There was a translation of it in last week’s Specta- 
tor. . . . This is the sort of thing we are trying to fight 
in good temper and without extravagance. Listen, Brif- 
ling! 
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" You will we hate with a lasting hate; 

We will never foigo our hate — 

Hate by water and hate by land, 

Hate of the head and hate of the hand. 

Hate of the hammer and hate of the crown, 

Hate of seventy millions, cholcihg down; 

. / We love as one, we hate as one, 

We have one foe, and one alone — 

ENGLANDI”,'. 

He read on to the end. 

Well,” he said when he had finished 
do yon think of it ? ” 

I want to feel his humps,” said Mr. Britling after a 
pause. ‘^It’s incomprehensible.” 

“ They^re singing that up and down Germany. Lis- 
sauer, I hear, has been decorated. . . •” 

— stark malignity,” said Mr. Britling. ^^What 
have we done ? 

It^s colossal. What is to happen to the world if these 
people prevail ? ” 

“I can’t believe it — even with this evidence birfore 
me. . . . No I I want to feel th^ . . 


" You see,” said Mr. Britling, trying to get it into 
focus, “ I have known quite decent Germans. There must 
be some sort of misunderstanding. ... I wonder what 
inakes them hate us. to me no reason 

I think it is just thoroughness,” said his friend. 

They are at war. To be at war is to 

That isn’t at all my idea.” * 

We’re not a thorough people. When we think of any- 
thing, we also think of its opposite. When we adopt an 
opinion we also take in a provisipjaal idea that it is prob- 
ably nearly as wrong as it is right. We are.— atmos- 
pheric. They are concrete. , . . All this filthy, vile, un- 
just and cruel stuff is honest genuine war. We pretend 
war does not hint. They know better. . . . The Got!' 



maiis are arirt^ple honest people. It is Iheir virtue. Pos- 
sibly it is their only virtue. ...” 


Mr. Britling was^ouly one of a multitude who wanted 
to feel the bumps of Germany at that time. The effort 
to understand a people who had suddenly become inered- 
ible was indeed one of the mo^t. remarkable f^^^ in En^ 
lish inteUeqtual life during the 0 the war. 

The E^nglish state of mind was unlimited astonishmeni 
There was an German books that 

seeined likely to illuminate t^^^^ of this amazing 

concentration of hostility ; the works oX^ Ber^^ 
Treitsqhke, Ifietzsche, Houston Stewart Chamberlain, be- 
came the material of countless, a^rticles and interminable 
discussions. One saw little clerks on the way to the office 
and workmen going home afterjtheir w^prk^^^^^ read- 
ing these i^markable^j^^^^ were asking, just as 

Mr. Bntlihg was asking, wha^ British Em^ 

had struck against. They were trying to account for this 
wild storm of hostility that was coming "at thein out of 
Central Europe. 

It was a natural next smge to this, when after all it 
became manifest that instead of there being a liberal and 
reluctant Germany at the back of imperialism and Junk- 
erdom, there was apparently one solid and enthusiastic 
people, to suppose that the Gterhmns in some dis- 
tinctive way evil, that they were racially more envious, 
arrogant, and aggressive than the rest of mankind. Upon 
that supposition a great number of English people settled. 
They concluded that Germans had a peculiar devil of 
their own ^ — and had to be treated accordingly. That was 
the second stage in the process of national apprehension, 
and it was marked by the first beginnings of a spy hunt, 
by the first denunciation of naturalised aliens, and by 
some anti-German rioting among the mixed ali^ popula- 
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tion in the East End. Mpst of the bakery in the East 
End of London weye and for some months after 

the war began they weni on with their trade uompiested. 
3Sfow many of these shops were wrecked. • • . It was only 
in Ootoher that the British gave these first signs of a sense 
that they were fighting not merely political Germany but 
thfe Germans. 

But the idea of a peculiar malignity in the German 
^usdity 'as a; key to the broad issue of the war was even 
less satisfactory and less permanent in Mr. Britlin^s mind 
than his first crude opposition of niiUta-rism. and a peace- 
ful humanity as embodied respectively in the Central 
Powers and the Russo-Westem alliance. It led logically 
to the conclusion that the extemunatipn of the German 
peoples was the only security for the general amiability 
of ^e world, a conclusipn that appealed but weakly to his 
essential kindliness. After all, the Germans he had met 
and seen were neither cruel nor h^^ He came 

back to that obstinately. Erom ffie Harshness and vileness 
of the printed word and the unclear picture, he fell back 
upon the flesh and bipod, the humanity and sterling worth, 
pi — as a sample — young Heinrich. 

Who was moreover a thoroughly German young Ger- 
man — a thoroughly Prussian young Prussian. 

At times young Heinrich alone stood between Mr. Brit- 
ling and the belief that- Germany and the whole German 
race was essentially wicked, essentially a canting robber 
nation. Young Heinrich became a sort of advocate for 
his people before the tribunal of Mr. Britling’s mind. 
(And on his shoulder sat an absurdly pampered squirrel.) 
Heinri(^,^.s fresh, pint, sedulous face, very earnest, ad- 
justing his passes, saying Please,” intervened and in- 
sisted upon an arrest of judgment. ... 

Since the young man^s departure he had sent two post- 
cards of greeting directly to the Familie Britling,” and 
one letter through the friendly intervention of Mr. Bris- 
ling’s American publisher. Once also he sent a, message 





througil a friend in ^Torway. Tie postcards simply 
recorded stages in ^e passage of a distraught pacifist 
across Holland to his enrolment. The letter by way of 
America eume two months later, SHe hadT^een converted 
into a combatant with extreine rapidity. He had be^ . 
trained for three weeks, had spent a foi^ight in hospital 
with ,a severe cold, and had tfien gone to Belgium as a 
transport driver — his father had been a horse-dealer and 
he was ' familiar with horses, “ If anything happens to 
me,” he wrote, “ please send my violin at least very care- 
fully to my mother,” It was characteristic that he re- 
ported himself as very comfortably quartered in Courtrai 
with “very nice'people.” The nicene^ ^inyplyed re- 
straints. “ Only never,” he added, “ do we talk about the 
war. It is better not to do so.” He mentioned the yiplin 
also in the later commuicication through Norway. Therein 
he lamented the lost flesipots of Courtrai. He had b een 
in Posen, and now he was in the Carpathians, up to hia 
knees in snow and “ very uncomfortable. . . ; 

And then abruptly all news; from him ceased. 

Month followed month, and no further letter came. 

“ Something has happened to him. Perhaps he is a 
prisoner,' . 

“ I hope our little Heihrich hasn’t got seriously dam- 
aged. . . . He may be wounded. . . .” 

“Or perhaps they stop his letters. . . . Very probably 
they stop his letters.” 


§ 5 


Mr. Bfitlxhg would siFin his armchair and stare at his 
fire, and recall conflicting memories of Germany — of a 
pleasant land, of friendly people. He had spent many a 
jolly holiday there. So recently as 1911 aU the .Britling 
family had gone np the Phine fromHbtterdam, had yisited 
a string of great cities and stayed for a cheerful month of 
sUttdiine at Neunkircheh in the Odmiwald. 


The little village perches high among the hills and 
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woods, and at its yeiy centre is the inn and the linden 
tree and — Adam Meyer. Or at least Adam Meyer was 
there. Whether he is there pow, only the spirit of change 
can tell; if he live to te a hundred no friendly English 
will ever again come tramping along hy the track of the 
Elaue Breiecke or the Weisse Streiche to enjoy his hos- 
pitality; there! are rivers of blood between, and a thousand 
memories of hate, , s. • 

It was a village distended with hospitalities. Not only 
the inn but all the houses about the place of the linden 
tree, the shoe-maker’s, the post-mistress’s, the white house 
beyond, every house indeed except the pastor’s house, were 
full of Adam Meyer’s summer guests. And about it and 
oyer it went and soared Adam Meyer, seeing they ate well, 
seeing they rested well, seeing they had music and did not 
miss the moonlight — a host who forgot profit in hospital- 
ity, an inn-keeper with the passion of an artist for his inn. 

Music, moonlight, the simple German sentiment, the 
hearty German voices, the great picnic in a Stuhl Wagen, 
the orderly round games the boys played with the Ger- 
man children, and the tramps and confidences Hugh had 
with Kurt and Karl, and at last a crowning jollification, 
a dance, with some gipsy musicians whom Mr. Britling 
discovered, when the Germans taught the English, various 
entertaining sports with baskets and potatoes and forfeits 
and the English introduced the Germans^^t^^ lip^h^© 
the two-step. And everybody sang ‘^ Britannia, Buie the 
Waves,” and “ Deutschland, Deutschland fiber Alles,” and 
Adam Meyer got on a chair md made a tremendous speech 
more in dialect than ever, and there was much drinking of 
beer and sirops in the moonHght under the linden, . . . 

Afterwards there had been a periodic sending of post- 
cards and greetings, which indeed only the war had ended. 

Eight pleasant people those Germans had been, sun and 
green-leaf lovers, for whom FriBch Auf ” seemed the 
most natural of national cries, Mr. Britling thouj^t of 
the individual Germans who had made up the assembly. 



of tli0 raen’s amtiBiiigly fiei^co little tats of green and Wue 
with an ineyitable feather thrnst perkily into the Mtib^d^ 
behind, of Itlie kindly plnmpnessis behind tEeir turhed-up 
menstaehes, of the blonde, sedentary women, very wisp 
abdnt the comforln of life and very hmd to the _childr€sa,i 
of their earnest pleasure in lah&ape and Art and Sfreai* 
W^riters, of their g^erri foecjnent desire to sing, of their 
plasticity under the dirwting hands of Ad*m Meyer. He 
thou^t of the mdlow :sou& rolling 

away broad and fairj of the fitlle clean red-MoK^ 
ships, the old castles, the big prosperous farms, the h^Sy 
marked pedestrian TOutes, the hospitable mns, and the 

artless abundant Anssiehtthurma . .. . " ^ _ 

He saw Ml memojeles"^^ a ved of in- 

de^ibable sadness •— as of a wprld lost, gone doMm like 
the cities of Lyonesse beneath deep seas. ... 

Bigl^t pleasant people in a sunny land ! Yet hi^ press- 
ing idientle^y upon his mind were the murd^ ol Yi^, 
the ma£Ba<^^ of Pi?^t> the massacres of Hmvai^ 
dpr red-handed and homblg . upon an inoffensive people, 
foully invade, foully treated; murder done with a siek- 
ening cant of righteonsness and racial pretension. ... , 

- The two pictures would not stay steadily in his mind 
together. When he faith that ha^^ 

poured those sla^htenhg hosts mto the decent peace of 
Bel^um, that had ^ her villagesi 

and filled the pretty gorges of the Ardennes with bipod and „ 
smoke and terror, he was flooded with self-righteous in- 
dignarion, a self-righteous indignation that was indepd 
entirely Teutonic in its quality, that for a tinie drpvm^ 
put his former friendship and every kindly dispbritibn 
towards Germany, that inspired him with deatimctiye 
pulses, and bbsessed hm vrijdi a d^ d^eth 

and more death and yet dea^ in every "^German town and 

homp . , . 
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It will be an incredible thing fo the happier reader of 
a coming age — -if ever this poor record of experience 
reaches a reader in the daj^ to come — to learn how much 
of the mental life of JHip. ^ was occupied at this 
time with the mere horror miaatrod^^ of warfare. It is 
idle and hopeless to specnlate nw TSow that future reader 
will envisage this war; it may take on broad dramatic 
Outlines, it may seem a thing, just, logical, necessary, the 
burning of many barriers, the destruction of many ob- 
stacles. Mr. Britling was too near to the dirt and pain and 
heat for any such broad landscape consolations. Every 
day some new detail of eyU bgat into his mind, ^ it 

would be the artless story of some Belgian refuj^e. There 
was a girl from Alost in the village for example, who had 
heard the fusillade that meant the shooting of citizens, 
the shooting of people she had known, she had seen the 
still blood-stained wall against whidh two murdered cousins 
had died, the streaked sand along which their bodies had 
been dragged ; three German soldiera had been quartered 
in her house with her md her invalid mother, and had 
talked freely of the massacre in which Ihey had been 
employed. One of them was in civil life a young school- 
master, and he had hsd, he saidi, to kill a woman and a 
baby. The girl had bren incfedulons. , Yes, he had done 
so! Of course he h ad done jpl His officer had made 
him dp it, had sWpd PverJhimr”Tff£^ouId do nothing but 
obey. But since then he had hem n habl e to s l eep, uit- 
able to forget. 

“ We had to punish the people,” he said. “They had 
fired on us.” 

And besides, his officer had been drunk. It had been 
impossible to argue. His officer had an unrelenting 
character at all tirues, . . . . . , 

Over and over again Mr. Britling would try to imagine 
that young schoolmaster soldier at Alost. He imagined 



Him Tiriiji a weak steri^ blue eyes be- 

hind his glas^, and that memory of murder. ... 

Thea agaiu it would he some ineideut of death an 
mutilation in Antwerp, that Van der Pant described to 
him. The Germans in Belgium were shooting women fre- 
quently, not simply for graye spying 'but for trivial of- 
fences. . • . Then came the battleship raid on Whitby and 
Scarborough, and the killing among other victims of a 
nuidber of ehildren on theiy ytzy to school. TLm bhoeked 
Mr. Brifling absurdly, much more than the Belgian crimes 
had done. They were EnglisK children. At home ! . . . 
The drowning of a great number of people on a torpedoed 
ship full of refugees from Blmders filled bib min^ 
pitiful imaginiug^" for days. The Zeppelin rai^, with 
their slow crescendo of blood-stained futility, began before 
the end of 1914. . , . It was MSll cm^^ 

Britling to reflect that English homes arid women and ^ 
children were, after all, undergoing only the same kind 
of experiehce that our ships have inflicted scores of tim^^ 
in the past upon innocent people in the villa^ of Africh 
and Polynesia, ... 

Each moint h th e war: grew bitterer and moM cruel. 
Early in 1916 the Gerniansi b^an their submarine 'warj 
and for a time Mr. Britling’s concern was chiefly for the 
sailors and passengers' of the ships destroyed. He noted 
with hCJ^P Jho. increasing indisposition of the German 
submarines to give any notice to their victims ; he did not 
understand the griih' reasons that were turning every sub- 
marine attack into a desperate challenge of death. Eor' 
the Germans^nder the seas had pitted themselves against 
a sea power far more resourceful, more steadfast and skil- 
ful, sterner and more silent, than their own. H 
for many months that Mr. Britlihg learht the realities of 
the submarine' blockade. Submarine ' after submarine: 
went out of the German harh6u3m into the Horth Sea, 
neVer‘ to fetnro. • Ho prisonem wru'reporied no boast- 
ing was published by the British flshers of men ; tJ boat 
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after TJ boat' vanished into a chilling mysteiy. . ' . . Only- 
later did Mr. Britling begin to hear -whispers and form 
ideas of the noiseless, suffocating grip that sought through 
the waters for its prey. 

The' Fala^a crime, in which the; Geman sailors were 
reported to have jeered at the drowning victims in the 
water, was followed by the sinking of the I/usitomia. At 
that a wave of real anger swept through the Empire. 
Hate was begetting hate at last. There were violent riots 
in Great Britain and in South Africa. "Wretched little 
Gterman hairdressers and bakers and so forth ^ed for their 
lives, to pay for the momentary satisfaction of the Haiser 
and Herr Ballin. Scores of German homes in E 
■were -wrecked and looted; hundreds of "iSermans^'^^ 
treated. War is war. Ha rd u pon the Lusitania 
came the publication of the Bryce Report, with its relent- 
less array of witnesses, its particulars of countless acts of 
cruelty and arrogant unreason and uncleanness iu Belgium 
and the occupied territory of France. Came also the gasp- 
ing torture of “gas,” the use pf flame jets, and a new 
exacerbation of the savagery of the actu^ fighting. For 
a time it seemed as though the taking of prisoners along 
the western front would cease. Tales of torture and 
mutilation, tales of the kind that arise nowhe re and but 
of nothing, and poison men’s niinds to the most ptiiesi 
retaliations, drifted along the opposing fronts. ... 

The realities were evil enough without any rumours. 
Over various dinnei^tables Mr. Britt heard this and 
that first-hand testiinpny of Eafshness apd spite. One 
story that stuck in his memory was of British prisoners 
on the journey into Germany being put apart at a station 
from their French companions in misfortune, and forced 
to “ run the gauntlet ” back to their train between, the fiste 
and bayonets of files of German soldiers. And there were 
convincing stories of the same prisoners robbed of pyef- 
coats in bitter weather, baited -with dogs, separated from 
their countrymen, and thrust amons: Russians and Poles 
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•inth whom they could hold no . speech. So Lissauer s 
Hate Song bore its fruvTin^a ffiousand cruelties to wounded 
and defenceless inem The English” had ehe^^^^ great Ger- 
inahy; of another , easy victory like that of "71. They had 
to he punished. That was all too plainly the psychologi- 
cal process, At one Geipaan station a ^ g(^ Oiit 

of a train and cr ossed a platform to spit on the face, of a 
wdUnded Englishman. . .. . And there was nq^^ n^^ 
of such things on either side. At some jottmalistic gath- 
ering Mr. Britling met a little white-faced, resolute lady 
who had, recently been npramg in the north of France. 
She told of wounded men lying among the coal of cb%lr 
sheds, of a shbfta^ of nurses and , every sort of material^ 
of an absolute refusal to permit any share in such Ihih^ 
to reach the Geman “ smne.” . . . -HWEy - have they 
come here, ? Xet our owh" boys have it first. Why 
couldn’t they stay in their own country ? Let the filth 
die.”': ■ ; ; 

Two soldiers impressed^ to carry a wounded Gennan! 
officer on a , stretcher had ^ven him a ‘‘joy fide,”' pitcE“ 
ihil him up and down as one tosses a man in a blanket, 
b He was lucky to get off with that.’? . 

*^All Qur men aren’t angels,” said a cheerful youn^ 
captain hack from the front. “ If you had heard a litller 
group of our East London hoys talking of vrhat they meant 
to. do when they got into Germany, you’d feel anx- 
. ions. 

“But that was just talk,” said Mx.'T^llln^'^we^^^ 
after a pause. , , ■ ' ' . .. 

There were times when Mr .Britling’s mind was im- 
prisbhCd beyond any hope of escape amidm; such monstrous 
•realities,.';. 

He was ashamed of his one secret consolation. Eor 
nearly two years yet Hugh could not go out to it. There 
would sorely he peace before that. . . • 
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Tormenting the thought of Hr. Britling almost more 
acutely than this growing tale of stupidly inflicted suffer- 
ing and waste and sheer d^truction wM the wUapse of 
the British, mind from its first ph^e of traced-up 
effort into a state of hickeringlEutility. 

Too long had British life been corrupted hy the fictions 
of loyalty to an uninspiring and alien Court, of national 
piety in an official Church, of freedom in a politician- 
rigged State, of justice in an economic system where the 
advertiser, the sweater and usurer had a hundred ad- 
vantages over the producer and artisan, to maintain itself 
now steadily at any high pitch of heroic endeavour.. , It 
had bought its conffort with the d^oralisation of its serv- 
ants. It had no co mp letely honest organs; its spirit was 
clogged by its accumulated insincerit ies . Brought at last 
face to face with a bitter hostility and a powerful and un- 
scrupulous enemy, an enemy socialistic, scientific and effi- 
cient to an uneamnpled degree, it seemed indeed to. be. 
inspired for a time by an unwonted energy and unanimity. 
Youth and the common people shone. The sons of every 
class went out , to fight and die, full of a splendid dre^ of 
this war. Easy-going vanished from the foreground of 
the picture. But only to creep back again as the first 
inspiration passed. Presently Ihe older men, the seasoned 
politicians, the owers and hucksters, the charming women 
and the habitual .consumers, b^an to recover from this 
blaze of moral exaltatipn. Ol d h abits of mind and pro- 
cedure reasserted themsmves. The war which 'had begun 
so dramatically missed its climax ; there was neither heroic 
swift defeat nor heroic swift victory.. There was inde- 
cision; the most trying test of all for an undisciplined 
people. There were great spaces of uneventful fatigue. 
Before the Battle of the Yser had fully developed the 
dramatic quality had gone out of the war. It had c eased 
to be either a tragedy or a triumph; for bolh sides it bo 



cme a inon^trous w It had hecome a 

w^risppie'' thrusting against a pressure of evila . . . 

Under that strain i^e dignity of England hroke^ and 
revealed a malignity less focussed and intense than the 
German, but perhaps even more distressing.^ 
goveruffient h^ organised the British spirit for patriotic 
ends; it became now peevish and impatient, like some 
ill-trained man who is sick, it directed itself ^ 
against the en^y alone but fitfully against imaging’ trai- 
tors and shirks ; it wasted ite energies in a deepening and 
spreading net of internal ^uabhles and accusations. Now 
it was the wily indolence of the Prime Hmister, now it 
was the German eultute of the Lord Chancellor, now the 
imaginative (mterprise of the Pirst lord of the Admiralty ’ 
that focussed a vindictive eampai^" There Began a hunt 
for spies and of suspects of German Origin in~eV6ry"^^ 
except the highest ; a, denunciation now; of “ traitors," 
now of people with imaginations, now of scientific m^, 
now of the personal friend of the Cohnnandenin-ChTef, 
now of this group and then of that group. , . . Every 
day Mi*. Eritling read his three or four newspapers ivith 
a deepening disappoihtmeut. 

When he turned from tiie newspaper to his posl^ he 
would find tiie anonymous letter-writer had been 
busy;' • ■■ ■ ■ ■ 

Perhaps Mr. Britling had remarked that Germansjwe^^ 
after all human heings, or that if England had lis^ehe<r 
to Matthew Aimold in the ’eighties our oflScers by this 
time might have added efficiency to their courage and good| 
temper. Perhaps he had himself put a touch of irritaht 

acid into his comment. _ BaePfia “ WBo are 

you. Sir ? Wimt are ^ Sir ? What right have ywi. 
Sir? What claim have you. Sir ? " ... 
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§ 8 


*‘ Life had a "wrangling birth. On the head of evary 
<me of us rests the anpestral curse of fifty million mur- 
ders,” ■ , ■■v -s- -.r,.;..,;.. 


So Mr. Britlih^s fhdu^ts shaped themselyes in words 
as he prowled one night in March, chill and melancholy, 
across a rushy meadow under an overcast sky. The death 
squeal of some little beast caught suddenly in a distant 
copse had set loose this train of thought. ^‘Life strlig- 
gding under a bi^ curse ? ” he thought. “ How nearly I 
come back at tim(M .to ^ . . . And 

then, Bedemptioh by ISie'shedding of blood.” 

** Life, like a rebellious, child, struggling out of the con- 
trol of the hate which made it what it is.” 


. But that was Mr. Britlihj^s idea ojf Gnosticism, not of 
orthodox Christiahity. He went off for a time into faded 
reminiscences of theological reading. What had been the 
Gnostic idea? That the God of the Old Testament was 
the Devil of the New? But that had been the idea of the 
Mianichfeans ! . . . 


Mr. Briding, between the black hedges, came back pres- 
ently from his attempts to recall his youthfni inquiries 
into man’s ancient speculations, to the enduring riddles 
that have outlasted a thousand speculations. Has hate 
been necessary, and is it still hecessiary, and will it always 
be necessary? Is all life a war forever? The rabbit 
is nimble, lives keenly, is prevented from degenerating into 
a dise^ed crawling eater of herbs by the incessant ferret. 
Without the ferret of war, what would life become ? ... 
War is murder truly, but is not Peace decay ? 

' It was during these prowling nights in the first "mnter 
of the war that ,Mr, Britling planned a new writing that 
was to go whole abysses behi^th the facile superficiality 


of “And Now War Ends.” It was to be called the 
Anatomy of Hate.” It was to deal very faithfully with 
ihe function of hate as a corrective to inefficiency. So 
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long as inen. were slacks men mnst be fierce. Tins convi^; 
tion pres^''fipon/Miti.;;T'.^ .,^....7.. . ...I.,.., 'I 

In spite of his detestation of war Mr^ Briiling found 
it impossible to niaihtaih any sort of ;^ee state was 
better than a state of war. ; If wars produced destructions 
and cruelties, peace could produce indolence, perversity, 
greedy accumulation and selfish indulgences. War is dis- 
cipline for evil, but peace may be rela:aation from goo(L ^ 
The poor man may be as wretched in peace time as in war 
time. The gathering forces oFan m peace, the malignity 
and waste of war, are but obverse and reverse of the n iedai 
of ill-adjusted Human relationshijps. Was there no tjreal^ 
Peace possible; not a mere r^uperative pause in killing 
and destruction, but a pKase of noble and ereatVKe Hnng, 
a phase of building, of discoyery, of beauty and research ? 
He remembered, as one remembers the dead, dreams he 
had once dreamt of the great cities, the splendid freedoms, 
of a coming age, of mary^ous eMargements of human 
faculty, of a coming science that would be light and STairt 
that could be power. . . . 

But would that former peace have ever risen to 
that ^ 

After all, had surii visions e^ef Herii luore tha^ 
dreams ? Had the war done more than^ 

ity?' • • 1 /. ..1 

He came to a gate and leant dver lt. „ „ 

The dafhhess drizzled ahoiit liitti; ho turned up ISs 
collar and watched the dim shapes of trees and hedgi^ 
gather out of the night to meet the dismal davra. 
cold and hungry and _weary. 

He may have drowsed; at least he had a vision," very 
real and plain, a yisidh'VeiXdifforent frdni any dream of 
XJtopia.'; 1 .. 

It seemed to him that suddenly a mine burst tinder a 
great ship at sea, that men shputed apd wpmen sobbed and^ 
cowered, and flares played upon the rain-pitted blaet 
waves; and then the picture changed and showed a battre 
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npon la^d/alld searchlights were flickering through the 
rain and ^ells flashed luridly, and men darkly seen in 
silhouette against red flames ran wi& fixe and 

slipped and floundered over the mud, and at last, shouting 
thinly through the wind, leapt down into the enemy 
trenches. ... 

And. then he was alone again staring over a wet black 
field towards a dun crest of ^apeless trees. 


Abruptly and shockingly, this malignity of warfare, 
which had been so far^nly a festering cluster of reports 
and stories and rmnpurs^^^a^^ stretched out its 

arm into Essex and s^c^^^ grote^ue cruelty’ into 

the very heart of Mr. Britling. Late one afternoon came 
a telegram from Eilmington-on-Sea, where Aunt WilshiriO. 
had been recovering her temper in a boarding-house after 
a round of visits in Yorkshire and Aud 

she had been very serioudy injured” by an dvenupS 
German air raid. It was a raW not been even 

mentioned in the mprhing^s papers S&e £ad 
see him. 

It was, ran the compressed telegraphic phrase, ^^ad- 
visable to come at once-” _ 

Mrs. Britling helped him pack a bag, and came with 
him to the station iu,. 9 rder to^^j^^ 

Dower House; for the gardener’s boy^^b haiS nitfie^ 
attended to these small dut ies had now gone off as an un- 
skilled labourer to some munition wbrlks at Oheljrnsford.? 
Mr. Britling sat in the slow train that carried Inin across 
country to the junction for Eiliriington, and failed alto- 
gether to realise what had h^ to the old lady. He 
had an absurd feeling that it was characteridic of hgr^^^ 
intervene in affairs in tys manner^^ been 

so tough and unbent an old laSy ffiat imm be^w her he 
could not imagine her as being really scjriously and piti- 
fully hurt. • . 
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But he foiind her m ihe hospital very nitich hurt in- 
deed, She had Ifeen smashed in sc^ man- 

ner that left the upiper part of her body intact, and lying 
slantingly upon pillows. Over the honpr of bandaged 
brohen limbs and tormented flesh below sheels and a cpi^^ 
terpane were' drawn. Morphia had he^: inject he un- 
derstood, to save her from pain, but presently it might be 
necessary for her to suffer. She lay up' in her bed with 
an effect of being enthrohed, very wlute and still, her 
strong profile with its big nose and her straggling hair 
and a certain dij^ity gave her the appeaTance'“nf some 
very important, very old man, of an aged pope for in- 
stance, rather than of an old woman. She had made no 
remark after they had set her and dressed her nnd put 
her to bed except “ send fon Hugbie BntHng, ThelDower 
House, Matching’s Easy. He is the best of the bunch.” 
She had repeated the address and this commendation 
firmly over and over again, in large print as it were, even 
after they had assured her that a telegram had been de- 

In the night, they said, she had talked of hun. 

He was not sure at first that she knew <ff hjya pre^nce. 

‘‘ Here I am, ^unt Wil^ire,’^ he said. 

■■ She ^ve no.:sigm ,",'.'1.'..:'. 

“ Your nephew Hug^ 

Mean and preposterous,” she said very distihctly. 

But she was npt thinking of Mr. Britlirig. She was 
talking of something else. 

She wM saying ; /‘ It should not have been known I 
was here, ffnere are spies everywhere. Everywhere. 
There is a spy now —■ or a lump very like a spy. Th^^ 
pretend it is a hot-water bottle. Bret^^^ Oh, yes! 
i admit — absurd. Xl^ by spies. 

Endless spies.' Endless^ ehfflesi spies. Their d evices are 
almost incredible. . . , He has never for^t^ ^feX'TT^^ 

“ All this on account of a carpet. A palace carpet. 
Over which I had no control. 1 spoke my mind. Hf 
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knew I knew of jt. I neye? concealed I was 

hunted. Eor yeara he had zaeditated revenge. 'ITdw he 
has it. But at what a gost ! And they call him Emperor. 
Emperor! 

■“His arm is withered; his ^n-^imhecUe. 
die — without dignity. ...” . 

Her vpice weaken^, hut it was evident she wanted tp 
say something more. 

“ I’m here,” said Mr. Britling. “ Your nephew 
Hughie.’’ 

She listened. 

“ Can yon understand me hg asked.^^^ 

She became suddenly an earnest, tender human being; 
** My dear ! ” she said, and seemed to search fpr something 
in her min d and failed to find it. 

“You have alwaja understood me,” she tried. ' 

“You have always been a good boy to me, Hughi^” 
she said, rather vacantly, and added after , some momente^ 
of still reflection, “ au fond/' 

After that she was silent for some minutes, and took 
no notice of his whispers. 

Then she recollected \vhat had been in her mind. She 
put out a hand that sought for Britling’s sleeve. 

“Hughie!” 

“I’m here, Axmtie,” said Mr. Britling. “I’m here.” 

“ Don’t let him get at your Hughie. ... Too good 
for it, dear. Oh 1 much — much too gPod. ... People 
let these wars and excitements run away with them. . . . 
They put too much into them. ... They aren’t — they 
aren’t worth it. Don’t let him get at your Hughie.” 

■■■■■«Eo!” ■■".■■■■ 

- “ You understand me, Hughie ? ” 

“ Perfectly, Auntie.” 

“ Then don’t forget it. Ever.” 

- She had said what she . wanted to say. She had made 
her testament. She closed^ her eyes. He was amazed to 
find ttiis grotesque old creature had suddenly become beau- 
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tiful, ia tliat silvery veiii of beauty one sometim finds 
in very old men. She was exalted as ^eat artists will 
sometimes exalt the portraits of the aged. He was moved 
to kiss her forehead. 

There came a little tug at his ifieeve. 

“ I think that is enough,” said the nurse, who had stood 

forgotten at his elbo w. 

‘‘ But l ean ebmefa^^ ■ 

—Perhaps?’ 

{ She indicated departure by a movement of her hand. 

^ 

The next day Aunt Wflshire was' l^^ her 

visitor. .■ ■■:' 

They had altered her position so that she lay now 
homontally, staring infiexibly at the ceiling and mutter^ 
ing qneetf' old disw)nneeted things. 

The Windsor Castle carpet story was still running 
through her mind, but mixed up with it now were sera]^ 
of the current newspaper controversies about the conduct 
of the war. And she waa , atiir 

tic ppects of the war. And of spies. She had somer 
thing upon her mind about the King’s more Herman 

aunts.' Jv..:: 

4s a precaution,” ^e said; “ as a precaution. Watch 
them alL . . » The Pidncess Christian, . » , Laying 
foundation stones, j- • r Cmnent. ... Or else 

why shotild they always be laying foundation stonM? . . . 
Always. . , ;. Why? . . . Hushed up. ... ^ 

‘iHoue of these thin^ she said, “in the newspapers.' 
They ought to be.” 

Amd then after an interval, very distinctly, “ The Huke 
of Wdlih^h. ify ancestor — in reality. ... Publish 
and be danmed.” 

■ ■..After fhat'Aheiay. still.?. .-;■■ ■- .■■■■"•,- 

The doetors and nurses' could hold out only very faint 
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hopes to Mr. EritHng’s inquiries; th^sy said indeed it was 
astonishing that was atill aliye. 

And al^nt seyen o’clock that evening she died. ... 

§ n 

Mr. Britling, after he had looked at his dead cousin 
for the last time, wandered for an hour or so a bout the 
silent little watering-place before he returned to his hotel. 
There was no one to talk to and n^ else to do but tP 
think of her death. 

The night was cold and bleak, but full of stars. He . 
had already mastered the local topography, and he knew 
now exactly where all tho bombs that had bee n showered. 
upon the place had fallen. Here was the corner of black- 
ened walls and roasted beams where three wounded hqrs^^ 
had been burnt alive in a, bam, here the row of hou^sji'^ 
some smashed, some almost intact, where a mutilated child 
had screamed for two hours before she co u ld b e res cu e d 
from the debris that had pinnecf h^er dov^ ahff^^^ 
the hospitak Everywhere by the dim light of the shaded 
street lamps he could see the black holes and gaps of broken 
windows; sometimes abundant, sometimes rare and excep- 
tional, among otherwise uninjured dwellings. Many of 
the victims he had visited in the little cottage hospital 
where Aunt 'Wilshirg had just dieC . She was the eleventh 
dead. Altogether fifty-seven people had been killed or in- 
jured in this brilliant German actiom „.They were all 
civilians, and only twelve were men. 

Two Zeppelins had come in from oyer and 

had been fired at by an anti-aircraft gun coming on an 
automobile from Ipswich. The first intimation the peo- 
ple of the town had had of the rai d was the report of this 
gun. Many had run out to see what was happening. It 
was doubtful if any one had really seen the Zeppelins, 
though every one testified to the sound of their jngines. 
Then sudd^y the bombs had come streaming down. 





Only gig jbaji m a3!e li il a upon houses ot people; the rest 
had fallen i^inbusiy very close together On the local 
golf links, and at least half had not exploded at aU and 
did not se^ to have been released to explode. 

A third at least of the injured people had been in bed 
when destroction came upoitt' theni- 

The story was like a page from some fantastic romanee' 
of, Juies Yerae’s; the peace of the little old town, the 
people going to bed, the quiet streets, the quiet starry sky, 
and then for ten ndnutes an uproar of guns and shells, a 
elatkar of breaking glass, and then a fire here, a fire there, 
a child’s voice pitched high by pain" and terror, scaled 
people going to and fro 'withdanterns, and the sky empty 
again> the raiders gone. 

Five mihu^ before. Aunt Wilshire had been sitting 
in' the boarding-house d rawin g-room playing a great stern 
‘‘ Patience,” the Eihperbr Patience (“ Napoleon, my dear ! 
--r- not that Potsdam cre^ that took hours to do- 

Five minutes later she was , a thing of elemental terror and 
agony, bleeding wounds and shattered bones, plunging 
about in the darkness, amidst a heap of wreckage. A^d 
already ihe German aintnen were buzzing away'' to sea 
again, proud of themselves, pleased no doubt like boys 
who have , thrown^ n througi* n window, beatii^ 

their way back to thanks and rewards, to irou ju’gsp^^^ 
and the proud embraces of delighted Fraua and F^^ 
le^ns. ... 

For the fimt time it seenjed to Mr. Bfitling he really 
saw the immediate horror of war, the dense cruel stupidity 
of the business, plain and close. It was as if he had never 
perceived anything of the sort before, as if he had been 
dealing with stories, pictures, shows and representations 
that he knew to be diams, But thai^ this dear, absurd old 
creature, this thing of home, this being of familiar 
humours and familiar Irritations, should be tom to pieces; 
left in to^^Ut like a, smashed mouse over which au 'aiyttqt,. 
mobile has passed, brought the whole business to a raw 
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and quiverit^ focus. Not a soul among all those , who h^d 
been rent and tom and tortured in this agon^ of millions^ 
but was to any one who understood md had been near to 
it, in some way lovable, in some way laughable, in some 
way worthy of respect and care. Poor Aunt Wilshire 
was but the sample thrust in his face of aU tH^^ 
multitude, whose green-white lips had sweated in anguish, 
whose broken bones had thrust ragg^ly through red drip- 
ping flesh. . . . Th^ ^ of the German 

Crown Prince jerked into ffie centre of Mr. ^ 
picture. The young man stood in, uniform 

and grinned under his nose, carrying himself jauntily, 
proud of his extreme importance to so many lives. .... 
And for a while Mr. ^ could do nothing but rage. 

■ Devils they are! ^’ he cried to^^^^ 

Devils ! Devilish fools rather. Cruel blockheaib. 
Apes with all seim^ m hands!. My God! but we 
vnll teach them a lesson yei f . • 

That was the key of his mood for an hour of ainfl^s 
wandering, wandering that was only checked at last by a 
sentinel who tum^ him back towards the town. . . . 

He wandered, muttering. He found great comfort m 
scheming vindi^iv© destruction for countless Germans 
He dreamt of swift armour^ aeroplanes swooping down 
upon the flying air^p, and sending it reeling earSiward, 
the men screaming. He imagined a shattered Zeppelin 
staggering eaiihward in the^^^^^^ be]^d lie Dpwj^^ 
House, and how he would himspli rup w 
and smite th© Germans down. (Quarter indeed ! Kam- 
€^ad! Take that^ you foiil murdefe^^ 

In the dim ,light the sentinel saw the retreating fi^re 
of Mr. Britling make an extravagant gesture^ and won- 
dered what it might mean. Signalling? What ought an 
intelligent s^try to do? Let fly at him? Arrest himj 
. Take- ho notice,? . . . 

Mr. Britliiig was at that moment., killing Count Zep- 
pelin and beating out his brains. Count Zeppelin was 
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kUled ’ ^ aiid 

ated ; a acore of lesser vicims were' to tbe 
manes of Aimt WflsEire ftHere ■were inSndraBTe crueltl^ 
before the •w^atii and bittej^es3_ of 
peased. And thm suddehly be had had ^ougb oif these 
thonghts; they were thrust {^ide, they vkniAed out of 
his mind. 


§ 12 . 

All the wWie that ]Mr. .Brhdmg had been induing 
these iniaginatiTe slaughteHn^ and spending the tears 
and hate that had g^athered in his heart, his mason had 
been sitting apart and above the stoicni, lUie the 
ing above thunder, like a udsd nurse watching patieht 
above the wild passions of a child. And all the time his 
reason had b^®5**^ w^ihtaining silently and fiihdy, without” 
shouting, without speech, that the men who had made thif 
hour were indeed not deyils, were no more devils than Ifr. 
Britlihg was a devil, but sinful men of like haturd 
himself, hard, stupid, caught in the same web of circum- 
stance. “ Kill them in your passion: if you "^llj” eiid 
reason, “ but ■understand. This thing was done neither 
by devils nor fools, but by a conspiracy of foolish motive^ 
by the weak acquiescences of the clever, by a crime that 
•was no man’s crime But the natural heces^^^ outcome of 
the ineffectiveness, the blind motives: and muddleheaded- 
ness of all mankind.” 

So reason maintaihed hedlhesis, like a light above the 
head of Jdr.,,Britling at which he would not look, while 
-he hewed ai™ien:,.to quivering rags with a spade that he 
had sharpened, and stifled Genhah prmees with their otra 
poison gas, given slowly and as painfully as possible. 
‘^Ahd what of the towns our ships have bombarded? ” 
a^ed reason unheeded. What of those Tasmanians piir 
people ■utterly swept away?” 

“ What of French msshipdguns in the Atlas ? ” reason 
pressed the ease. “ Of Simalayah villages burning ? 
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Of the things vre did in China ! . Espeeiallj of the things 

did in Chin&. ^ ■ ■ 

Mr. Britling gate no heed .tp ihalt 
“The Germans in Chiha were worse 
he threw out, , • • 

He was maddened bj' the Aonght of the Zeppelin mak- 
ing off, high and far in the sky, a thing dwindling to 
nothing among the stars, and ^e thonght of those mur- 
derers escaping him. Time after time he stood still and 
shook his fist at Bootes, slowly sweeping np the sky. . ^ . 

And at last, sick and wretched, he sat down on a seat 
upon the deserted parade under the stars, close to the 

soughing of the invisible Bea;below, ^ 

His mind drifted back pnce , more to ffi 
heresies of the Gnostic and the IdaniohsMins^^^^^^ saw 
the God of the World as alto^tuCT evil, which ^ght 
only to escape by the utmost abstin^ces and evasions and 
perversions from the black 'Wicke dness of bein g. Eor a 
while his soul sank down into the unciongehial darknesses 
of these creeds of despair, ‘‘ t who have loved life>” he 
murmured, and could have bciieysd a, time Jha^ 
wished he had never had a son. . . . 

Is the whole scheme of. nattiro OTiif Is its 

essence cruel ? Is man str etched quivering upon the table 
of the eternal vivispctor for no tod and m pity? 

These were thoughts that Mr. Britling had never faced 
before the war. . .They came to him now, and they came 
only to be rejected by the inherent quality of his mind. 
For weeks, consciously and subconsciously, his mind had 
been grappling with this riddle. He had thought of it 
during his lonely prowlings as a special constable; it 
had flung itself in monstrous symbols across the dar k c an- 
vas of his dreams. “Is there indeed a devi l of pure 
cruelty? Does any creature, even the very cruellest of 
creatures, really apprehend the pain it causes, or inflict 
it for the sake of the infliction ? ” H e s ummoned a score 
of memories, a score of ima^nation^ to beu '^eir wilT 
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ness before the tribunar mioa." Efe forgoi c613 

and lpneliiie$8 in this speeulation. He sat, trying all 
Heing, on this score, tinder the cold ihdi&rent stars. 

He thonght of certain instances of b^ cruelty that 
had Ttoirified hint in bis own boyhood, and it was clear 
to him ^at indeed it was not cmelty, it was euripsity, 
dense textured, thick skinned, so that it cpuld. not feei 
even the anguish of a blindi^ cak. Tihose bo^^ had 
wrung his childish soul to nigh intolerable misej7> bad 
not indeed been tpmenting so much as observing torment, 
testing life as wantonly as one breaks thin ice in the early 
days of winter. In very much cruelty the real motive 
is surely no worse than that obtuse curiosity ; a mere step 
of understanding, a mere quickening 'Of the nerves^and 
mind, makes it impossible. But that is not true of all or 
most cruelty. Most cruelty has something else in it, 
something more than Ibe dumsy plunging into experience 
of the hobbledehoy; it is vindictive pr indignant; if is 
neyer tranquil and sensuous; it draws its ineentive, how- 
ever crippled aad monstrous the justification msy be, from 
something pttnitive in mffitt’s instinct, something there- 
fore that implies a sense, however misguided, of righteous- 
ni^ and vindipation. That is pTi®ent even in 

spite; when some vile pr.at?peioM thing is dope out of , 
envy or mal^ice, that e n vy :and malice has in it always — 
always? Yes, always — a genuine condemnation of the 
hated thing as an unrighteous thing, as an unjust usurpa-]| 
tion, as an inexcusable privilege, as a sinful overcon- 
fidence. Those mC'd iff the airship ? — ■ he wa® coming to 
that. He found bimSelf asking himself whether it was 
possible for a human being to do any cruel act without 
an excuse ^ or,' at least, without the feeling of excusabil- 
ity. And in tbe case of these Gernians and the outrages 
they had conmiitted mid the retd had pro- 

voked, he perceived that al'^ays there was Ibe element of 
a perceptible if inadequate justification, dust as there 
would be if presently he W’ere to maltreat a fallen German 
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airman. There was miger in their vileness. T hese Ger- 
raans were an unsuhtle people, a people in the worst and 
best sense of the words, plain and honest ; they were prone 
to moral indignation ; and moral indignation is the mother 
of most of the cruelty in the world. They perceived the 
indolence of the English and Russians, they perceived 
their disregard of science and system, they could not per- 
ceive the longer reach of these greater races, and it seemed 
to them that tbe niission of Germany was to chastise and 
correct this laisity. Surely, they had argued, Hod was 
not on the side of those who kept an untilled field. So 
they had butchered these old ladies^^d slaughtered these 
children just to show us the consequences; 

All along of dirtiness, all along of mess, 

All along of doing things rather more or less.” 

The very justification our English poet has found for 
a thousand overbearing actions in the Esstl “ Eorget 
not order and the real,” that was the underlying message 
■of bomb and gas and submarine. After all, what right 
had we English not to have a gun or an aeroplane fit to 
bring down that Zeppelin ignominiously and conclusively ? 
Had we not undert^au Empire ? Were we not the lead- 
ers of great nations? Had we indeed mw to 

complain if our imperial pose was flouted ? “Tbere, at 
least,” said Mr. Britling’s reason, “is one of the lines 
of thought that brought that unseen cruelty out of the 
night high over the houses pf Eilmington-on-Sea. That, 
in a sense, is the cause of this killi ng . Cruel it is and 
abominable, yes, but is it altogether cruel? Hasn’t it, 
after all, a sort of stupid rightness?— -isn't it a s^pid 
reaction to an indolence at least equally stupid? ” 

What was this rightness that lurked below cruelty? 
What was the inspiration of this pressure of spite, this 
anger that was aroused by ineffective gentleness and 
kindling? Was it indeed^n^Htogether evil thing; was 
it not rather an impulse, blind as yet, but in its ultimate 
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quality as good as mercy, ^eateF pbirfiaps ii ite ultiinate 
values than mercy ? 

This idea had been gathering in Mr. BritlTn^s mind 
for many -we^s; it had been grb-wing and taking shape 
as he ■wrote, making experimental beginnings for his 
^say, “ The Anatomy of Hate.” Is there not, he now 
ask^ himself pla;ihly, a creative and corrective mpulse 
behind in hate? Is not this inali^ty" indeed only the 
apelike precursor of the great disciplihes of a creative 
state? " ..... .......... .y, 

The inyinrible hopefidness of his sah^ne TtempeV^^^ 
ment had now got Mr. Britlihg Well out of the pessimistic 
pit again. Already he~had been on the verge of his phr^ 
while wandering across the rushy fields towards Market 
Safiron ; how it came to him again like a legitimate mon- 
arch returning from exile. 

“When hate shall have bMome creatiye ^ergy. . . . 

“Hate which passes into creative power ; gentleness 
which is indolence and the herald of euthanasia. ... 

“ Pity is but a passing grace; for niahkind will not 
always be pitiful.” 

But hieanwhile, meanwhile. How long were men 
so to mhigle wrong with right, to be energetic without 
mercy and kindly witibout energy? ... 

Por a time Mr. Britling sat on the lonely parade under 
the, stars and in the sound of the s^ brooding upon 
these. .ideas". 

His nund could make no further ste^ Tt had^ w^^^ 
for its spelL His fa^ had ebbed away now altogether. 
His despair was no longer infinite. But the world was, 
dark and dreadful still. It seemed none the less dark 
because at the end there was a gleam of light. Tt was a 
^eam of light far beyond the limits of his b'wn lif e^ far 
beyond the life of his son. It had no balm for these suf- 
ferings. Betwe^ it and himself stretched the weary 
generations still to come, generations of bickering and 
accusation, greed and faintheartedness, and half truth and 
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the hasly blow. And all those years would be full of 
pitiful things, such pitiful things as the blackened ruins 
in the town behind, the little grey-faced corpses, the lives 
tom . and wasted, tiie hopes extinguished and the gladness 
gone. ... 

He was no longer thinking of the Germans as diabolical. 
They were hiunan; they kad a case. It was a stupid 
ease, but our case, too, was a stupid case. How stupid 
were all our cases ! What was it we .missed ? Something, 
he felt, very close to us, and very elusive. Something 
that would resolve a hundred Jangled oppositions. . . . 
. His mind hung at that. Back upon his consciousness 
came crowding the horirors and desolations that had been 
his daily food now for three quarters of a year. He 
groaned aloud. He struggled against that renewed en- 
velopment of his spirit. “Oh, blood-stained fools I” he 
Cried, “oh, pitiful, tormented fools I. 

^‘£ven that vile airship was a ship of fools! 

“ We are all fools still. Striving apes, irritated beyond 
measure by our own striving, easily moved to anger.” 

Some train of subconscious suggestion brought a long- 
forgotten speech back into Mr* B^itliug's mind, a speech 
that is full of that light which still seeks so mysteriously 
and indefatigably to break through the darkness and thick- 
ness of the human imnd. 

He whispered the words. Ho imfiuniliar wpr^ co^ 
have had the same effect of comfort and conviction. 

He whispered it of those men whom he still imaginedi 
ffying far away there eastward, through the clear freezing 
air ^neath the stars, those mnfSed sailors and engineers 
who had caused so much pain and agony in this little town. 

Father, forgive them, for they T^w vat what they 
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: Htjc^h’s liettexs were bo o mi ng a irfety iffitiOrtaiLt inflii- 
eaee nifdji lir.^Htiin^g tiicnjg£t. Hugh had always been 
Boin^ing of a 1^^^ and now what was perhaps 

an inherited 4*^“® , ^ ^ things down was Tnatnifest 
He had be^ accustom^ to derate his letters from 
school with absurd little sketches — ■ sometimes his letters 
had been all sketches ^ and now b® bipke from drawing 
to writing and back to draimg in a way^hat pleased his 
father mightily. tTEe father loved this queer trick of cari- 
cature; he did not possess it himself, and so it seem ed to 
him the most wonderful of all Hughes little equipment of 
gifts. Hr. Britling used to carry these letters about until 
tiheir edges got grimy ; be would show them to any one he 
felt capable of aippreciating their youthful freshness; he 
would quote them as fihsl and conclusive eyidence^^ to 
lish this or that. He didf not dream fiow many thousands 
of mothers and fathers were treasuring such docu ments. 
He thought other sons were duU young men By cohmarison 

■with Hugh. ^ 

The earlier letters ipld much of the charms of disci- 
pline and the open air; “All the bother about what one 
has to do with oneself is wrote Hugh. ‘‘ One has 

disposed of oneself. effect of a great relief, 

Ir^ad of telling oneself that one oui^t to get up in the 
morning, a bugle tells you that. . . . And there’s no non-, 
sense about it, no chance of lying and arguing about it 
with onds^. . . . I bc^h to see the sense of men going 
into monasteries aind putting themselves under rulim. One 
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is carried along in a sort of moral automoMk instea^^ 
trudging Hie road. . . 

And he was also sounding new physical experiences. 

Never before/' he declared, ^‘have I known what 
fatigue is. It's a miraculous thing. One drops down in 
one's clothes on pty hard old tldng and sleeps. . . 

And in his early letters he was greatly exercised by 
the elementary science of drill and discipline, and the 
discussion pf_ whether th^^ were necessary. He 

began by assuming that their importance was overrated. 
He went on to discover ^tiiat they constituted the very es- 
sentials of all good soldiering. “ In a crisis/' he con- 
cluded, “ there is no telling what will get hold of a man, 
his higher instincts or his lower. He ;^y show courage 
of a very splendid sort — or a hasty di^retion. A habit 
is much more trustworthy than an instinct. So disci- 
pline sets up a habit of steady and courageous bearing. 
If you keep your head you are at liberty to be splendid. 
If you lose it, the habit will carry you through.” 

The young man was also very profound upon ihe effects 
of the suggestion of various exercises , upon the mind. 

“It is surprising how bloodthirsty one feels in a 
bayonet charge. We have to shout; we are encouraged 
to shout. The effect is to paralyse one’s higher centres. 
One ceases to question — anything. One becomes a 
^ bayoneteer.' As I go bounding forward I imagine fat 
men, succulent men ahead, and I am filled with the desire 
to do them in neatly. This sort of thing — - — ” 

A sketch of slaughter followed, with a large and valiant 
Hugh leaving a train of f alien, ^hind hj^^^ 

“ Not like this. This is how I used to & 
innocent childhood, but it is incorrect. More than one 
Oerman on the bayonet at a time is an incumbrance. And 
it would be swank a thing we detest in the aimy.” . 

The second sketch , showed, the s^^ 
half a dozen of the enemy skewered Ii^^caFsmeat. 

“ As for the widows and children, I disregard 'em.” 






But presently Hugh b^an to be bored. ,, 

‘* ]^ute nwrcbing again',” he wrote. “ For no earthly 
reason than that they cfin do nothing else with us. Wo ^ 
are getting no decent musketry training because there are 
ho rifles. We are wasting balf our time. If you multi- 
ply half a week by the number of men in the army you 
will see we waste centuries weekly. . . If most of Jhe^e 

men here had just been enroned and Teft to go ahbiit their 
business while we trained officers and instructors and got 
equipment for them, and if they had then been put 
through their paces as rapidly as possible, it would have 
been infinitely better for the country. . . . In a sort of 
, way we^arerkeeping raw ; in a^rt^of way we are^getting 
stale. . . . I get irritated by this. 7Xfeel we are not be- 
ing properly done by. 

“ Half our men are educated men, reasonably educated, 
but we are always being bleated as though we were too 
stupid for words. . , . 

“ Ho good grousing, I suppose, but after Statesimh^r 
and a glimpse of old Cardinal’^s way of doing things,' one 
gets a kind of toothache in the inind at the sight of every- 
thing being done twice as slowly and half as well as it 

need be.” . . _ ■ _ . . .. 

■ ■ He went off at a tangent to describe the men in bis 
platoon. “ The best an ex-grocer’s 

assistant, but in order to save us'^om vain'generalisations 
it happens that the worst nian — a nrpon^aced e 
almost incapable of lacing up his boots without help and 
objurgation is also an ex-grpccr’s assistant. Our most 
offensive |niember is a little cad with a snub nose, who 
has read Kipling and imagines he is the nearest tiding 
that ever has been to Private Ortheris. He goM about 
looking for the other two ^^he Soldiers Three; it is 
rather like an unpopular politieiah trying to form a min- 
istry. And he is conscientiously foul-mouthed. He feels 
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losing & chance of saying * bloody ’ as acutely as a snob 
fe^ dropping an H. He goes back sometimes and says 
the sentence over again and puts the * bloody ’ in. I used 
to swear a little out of the^^^ra of your parental ear, 
but Odliens has ciared m& ^f^en he is about I am ininp- 
ing in my speech. 1 perceive now that cursmg is a way 
of chewing one’s own dirt. In a platoon there is no elbow- 
rooni for indifference; you must either love or hate. I 
have a feeling that my first taste of battiie will not bo 

with Germans, but with Private Ortheris. . . .”^ 

And one letter was just a picture, a parody of the well- 
Icaown picture of the bivouac below and the soldier’s dream 
of return to his beloved a Wve. But Master H ugh in the 
dream was embracing an enormous, re tort/^t^ile a con,- 
venient galvanometer registered his emotion and little 
tripods danced around him, 


Then canie a letter which plunged abruptly into 
criticism. 

My dear Parent, this is a swearing letter, I must let 
go to somebody. And somehow none of the oth er ch aps 
.are convenient. . I don’t know if I ought to be put against 
a wall and shot for it, but I hereby declare that all the 
officers of this battalion oyer and above the, ra uk of cap. 
tain are a consteiiation,of incapables — ^ anff'seweraS ol*&^ 
captains are herewith includedr S ome of them are m en 
of a pleasant disposition and carefully abortefflmeniEar 
powers, and some are men of an. u npleasant disposition 
and no inent||.l powers at all, ^d I believe^ — -a little 
enlightened by your recent letter to ?7ie jrimes -^ th^ 
they are a fair sample of the entire ‘ army ’ class which 
has got to win this war, .Usually they are indolent, but 
when they are thoroughly roused they are fussy. The 
time they should spend in enlarging their minds and i&~ 
creasiup* their militaiy efficiency they devote to keeping 



fit. They we, rougHly s^alakg, fit — notibing. 

They cannot move us thirty miles -without getting half of 
us left about, without losing touch with food ami shel^, 
and starving us for thirty-six hours or so in the process, 
and they cannot count beyond the fingers of one hand, 
not having learnt to use the nose for arilhruetieat oper^ 
ations. ... 1 conclude this war is going to be a sort 
Battle of Inkeiman. on a large scale. We chaps iii the 
ri^s will have tp do Leading is ‘ bfi? . . . 

“ All of this, my 'dear is just a blow off. I 

have been needlessly starved, and fagged to death and ex- 
asperated. We have moved five-ahd-twenty niiles awoss 
country — in fifty-seven hours. And \nthout food for 
about eighteen hours. I have been with my 0^ who 
has been billeting us here in Cheasingholt. Oh, he is a 
! Oh Godl^ oh Ood '_of]H^venl w^ 

He' is afraid of printed noatter, but he controls himself 
heroically. He prides himself upon having ho T^se of 
locality, confound it J * ' Brides himself 1 He went about 
this village, which is a KtSe ^persedi"^at a slight trot, 
and -wouldn’t avail himself of the one-inch map I hap- 
]^ed to have. He juc^ed the capaaty bf each -with 
his eye and wouldn’t let me measure, even -mth God’s 
own paces. Hot with &e legs I inherit. * We’ll put five 
fellahs heal ’he said.'' **^What d’you -want to measure the 
room for ? We haven’t come to lay down carpets.^ Theh^ 
having assi^ed men by boup H'ceil, so as to congest half 
the village miserably, he found the other half nnoccupied 
and had to begin all over ai^ain. ‘ If you measured the 
floor space ' first, sir,’ 1 said, ‘ aiid made a list of the 
houses——’ ‘That isn’t the -way I’m going to do iV 
he said, fixing me with a pitiless eye. ... 

“ That isn’t the they are going to do it, Daddy I 
The sort of thing that is done over here in the ^een army 
-vnll be done over there Jji the d^. They won’t be in 
time ; they^ll lose their gdni '^ere how they lose bur 
kitchens. I’m a mute soldier ; ^’ve Ismt ib do what I’m 
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told; still, I begin to understand the Rattle of HeuTe 
Chapelle. *' 

“ They say the relations of men and officers in the new 
army are beautiful. Some day I may learn to love my 
officer — but not just yet Not till I’ve foi^tten the 
operations leading up to the occupation of Cheasingholt. 
. . i He luuffis his real job without a blush, sod yet he 
would rather be shot than do his l^otf aces up criss-cross. 
What I say al^ut officers applies only iihd solely to him 
really. . • • How well I understand now the sh ooti ng of 
officers by their men. Rut md^d, fatigue and 
exasperation apart, this shift h^ been done ati^ 
ciously. ...” 

The young man returned to these criticism^ 
letter,; 

“ You will think I am always carping, but it does seem 
to me that nearly everything is being done here in the 
most wasteful way possible. We waste time, we waste 
labour, we waste material, oh Lord! how we waste our 
country s inoney. These aren’t, I can assure you, the 
opinions of a conceited young luan. It’s nothing to be 
conceited about. . . . Wei’re bored to death by standing 
about this hif ernal Rtlle yilla^ There is hotihing to do 
— exeept trail after a small numl^^ of slatternly young 
Women we despise and hate. 1 tSqn% lyaMj. And I 
don’t drink. Why have I inherited no yic^ t _ We had 
a fight here yesterday —*> sheer boredom. Orthefis has a 
swollen lip, and another private has a bad black eye. 
There is to be a return rnatch, I perceive the chief horror 
of warfare is boredom. ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

Our feeding here is typical of the whole s^tem. It 
is a system invented not with a ny idea of getting the best 
results — that does not enter into Rie , War Office phi- 
losophy— but to have a rule for eyerj^ing, and ayoid 
arguments. There is rather too generous an ffilowance of 
bread and stujff per man, and there is a very fierce but not 
very efficient system of weighing and cheeking. A rather 



too genoMiis dlowance is, of course/ a 
waste or stealing — as any one but onr silly oldr“cfulEer”ofa 
War DfBce would inow. The cbecking is for quantity, 
which any fool can underatand, rather than for quality. 
The test for the quality of army meat is the smelL If it 
doesn’t smeU bad, it is go6d. ... 

Then the raw material is handed over to a cook. He 
is a: eommoii" soldier who has been made into a oook by a 
sihtfle seremony. He is told, ‘You are a cw 
does his best to be. Usually he roasts or b^d^es to begin 
with, guessiug when the joint is done, afterwards he hacks 
up what is left of his joints and makes a stew for neat day. 
A stew is hacked meat boiled up in a big pot. It has much 
fat ddating ott'tbe top. After you have eaten your ffll 
you want to sit about quiet. The men 
in a large tent or barn. We have a bam, .- It is not a clean 
bam, iwd just to make it more like a picnic there are 
insufficient plates, knives and forks. (I teU you, no 
army people can count beyond eight or ten.) The cor- 
porals after their m work have to carve; When 

they have done carving they tell me they feel they have 
had enough dinner. They sit about looking pale, and 
wander off afterwards to the village pub. (I shall prob- 
ably become a corporiSl soon.) ^ these islands before 
the war began there was a surplus of women over“ltteff"Of 
about a million. (See the publications of the Yabian 
Society, now SO pi^ular among the young.) Hone Of 
these women have been tmsted by the government with the 
difficult task of cooking and giving out food to our soldiers. 
Ho man of the ordinary soldier class ever Cooks anything 
until ho is a sbldielr. . / • All food left oyer after the stew 
or othervrise l^dered uneatable by tike cook is tiiro 
away. We throw away pail-loads. We bury tnmt, , . , 
“Also we get three pairs of socks. We work pretty 
hard. We don’t know hour to dam socks. heefe^ 

vmar through, come blisters. Bad blisters disable a man. 
Of the milUon of surplus women (see above) the govern* 
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meat has apt had the i gtel ligence to get any to dam oar. 
0 ock& So a cei^m. percentage of ns go lame. And so 
on. And so on. 

“You will think all this i s grousing, but the point 
I want to mahe— S hereby 1» ease my feeling make it 
now in a fair rpundi, han^— if. business 
could be donei far J^tteVand f ar cKaj^^^ Mt 

to these absolutely inexperiehceS and ^tremely exclusive 
military gentleuien. They think they are leading Eng- 
land and showing us all how; instead of which they are 
just keeping us back. Why in thunder are they doing 
everything? Not one o f them , when he is at hom^ is 
allowed to order the d^iun^r o r poke his nose into his own 
kitchen or check B£e hpt^^bid b ooks . . . . The ordinary 
British colonel is a helpless old ^htl^an'; He ought to have 
a nurse. . . . Thi s is not merely the trivial grievance of 
my insulted, stomach, it is a^erious matter for the country. 
Sooner or later the country may want the food that is being 
wasted in all these capers. In the aggregate it must 
amount to a daily destruction of tons of stuff of all sorts. 
Tons. . . . Suppose the war lasts longer than we 
reckon ! ” 

From this point Hugh’s letter jumped to a general dis- 
cussion of the military mind. 

“ Our officers are beastly good chaps, nearly all of them. 
That’s where the perplexity of the whole thing comes in. 
If only they weren’t such good chaps 1 If only they were . 
like the Prussian officers to their men, then we’d just take 
on a revolution weld ^ and make everything 

tidy at once. ■ But they are dec^^ are charming. 

. . . Only they do not think hard, and they do not under: 
stand that doing a job properly means doing it as directly 
and thpught-outly as you possibly can. They won’t worry 
about things. If their tempers were worse perhaps their 
work might be better. .They won’t use maps or timer 
tables or books of reference. When we move to a new 
place they pick up what they can about it by hearsay ; hot 



one of our lot has the gumption to poss^ 1'^ map 
or a Miclii^n ^iiSe. ^fhey have hearsay mini^. 
are fussy and petty and wasteful ^imd; in the way of 
getting things done, pretentious. Bylheir code they’re 
paragons of hououiV Courage— they’re all right a^ut 
that; no end of it; honesty, truthfulness, and so on>^ 
high. They have a kind of horsey standard of smart- 
nesh Ond pluck, too, that isn’t . had, and they have a fine 
horror of w^hiskers and being unbuttoned. But the mis- , 
take they make is to class thinking with whiskers, as a 
sort of fussy sidegrowth. Instead of classing it \rith un- 
buttonedupness. They hate economy. And prepara- 
tion. 

/‘They wn’t see that inefficiency is a sort of dishon- 
esty. If a man doesn’t steal sixpence, they thi nk it a li ght 
matter if he wastes half a crown. Here follpws ■^sdom I 
From the point 0 / view of a nation at 
a fifth part of half a crmm: , . . ' ' J . ■ 1 

“When I began this letter I was boiling with inifi^ 
nation, complicated, I suspect, by this morning’s ‘ stew * ; 
now T have written thns far I feel I’m an ungenerous” 
grumbler. . . . It is remarkable, my dear Parent, that 
I let od thrae things to you. I like writing to you. I 
cOiildh’t possibly say the things I can write. Heinrich 
had a confidential friend at Breslau to whoni he used to 
write about his Spnl, I never had ohe of those Teutonic., 
friendriiips. And X haven’t got a Soul. But I have to 
write, One must write to some one— and in this place 
there is nothing else to do. And now the old lady down- 
stairs is turning do^m the gas ; she always does at half- 
past ten. She didn’t ought She gets — ninepence Mch. 
Excuse the pencil. . . 

That letter ended abruptly. The next ttw) were briel! 
and cheerfuL Then suddenly came a new note. 

“ We’ve got rifies I We’re real armed mldiers at , I^t. 
Every blessed man has got a rifie. And they come from 
•japahl They are of a sort of light wood that is like new 
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oak and art and. mak^ one tkat one b^ongs 

to tbe First Gfi^en^^^urb^egiment ; but I bdiwe mudi 
can be,49“® ;.wi^ are real rifles, 

they go bang. We are a little Kgbt-beaded about tib^ , 
Only our training and discipline prevent our Jetting fly 
at incautious spectators on the skyline. I saw, a. man yes- 
terday about half a mile o^. I was possessed by Sie idea 
that I could get him — right in the middle, . , . , Ortheris, 
the little bea^, has got a .motqr-bieyde, which he cdts his 
‘b- — — y oto'— -no one knows why— -and only death or 
didi<mpurable conduct will^^ye mes, 1 gather, from be- 
coming a dorpoial in the cqursC of the h<^t incmtln . . 

A subseqnent letter threw fresh light ’on the career, jqf 
the young naan with the “ oto,” Before the rifle and the 
“oto,” and in spite of his fights with some person or 
persoiis xmknown, Ortheris found trouble. Hugh told the 
story with the unblushing sa«<rtr-/aire of the very yoii^ 
By the by, Ortheris, following the indications of his 
creator and succumbing to the universal boredom before 
the rifles eame, forgot Lord Kitchener’s advice and at- 
tempted seduktion.’ With painful results which he 
insists upon confiding to the entire platoon. He has 
been severely smacked and scratched by the proposed 
victim, and warned o ff the premises (licensed prem- 
ises) by her father an4 ?SOther- — both formidable per- 
sons. They did more than warn him off the premises. 
They had displayed neither a proper Horror of Dpn J^^^ 
nor a proper respect for the King’s uniform. HothCT^ 
we realise, got hold " of him and cuffed him severely. 
'What the ’eU’s., ,a, chap to do?’ cried Ortheris. 'You 
can’t go ’itting a woman back,’ Father had set a dog on 
him. A less , ingenuous diaraeter .wpul4^ 
such passages — ! should be too (^HsticaT and h^ 
iated altogether — -but that is not his quality. He tells 



xfs in. ton^ of naive voendOT. Se ,^ki9 afodi talSs... J 

about it. ‘ I don’t cane wat iie old wdmm 
says, ‘not— — reely; Wbat ’nits ine abou t it ia &at 1 
jest made a sort of nustake ’bw 

I tort of feel i’ve ’urt and insult^ , -^dreely I didn’t 
ttteW' to. Swap me, I didn’t mean to. Gawd ’©Ip 
I wouldn’t ’ave ’ad it ’appened as it ’as ’appoaed, not for 
worlds. And now I can’t get roimd to^’er, or anyfing, 
noit to explain. . . . You cbaps may lau^, but you don’t 
know what there is in it. . . . 1 t ell yoa it worries me;; 
something frightful. You ihinfc ju a -little cad who 
t<»k liberties he didn’t ought to. (Note of anger drown- 
ing uncharitable grunts of assent.) ’Ow the ’ell is ’e to 
know ‘when ’e didn’t ought to? , . . I swmf she liked 

me."'; . .’ ^ 

“ This kind of h<mrs~m;;&^^ 

■darkness.'; ;'y.. - 

; “ ‘ I’d got regular soit of fmjd of 
“ And the extraordinary thing is it makes me begin 
to regular fond of Chtheris. ; ; 

“ I thiidE it is because tike afiair has surprised him ri^^ 
out of acting Ortheris and Tommy Atkins for Abitj into 
his proper* self. . He’s frightfully like sonae "sort of mon- 
grel with a lot of wiiy-haired terrier and a touch pJ J^if e- 
dale ih it. A mongr^ you like in spite of the flavour of 
all the horrid things he’s been nosihg inta And he’s as 
hard as nails and, my dear daddy ! he can’t box for nnts.” 

V Idrr BritHn^ with an understanding much quiokened 
by Hugh’s letters, went about Essex in his automobile, 
and 0^ one br ^o journeys' into Berkshire and Buekmg- 
hamshire, and marked the steady conversion of the old 
paeifib countryside into an amed camp. ' He Was dispoMd 
to minimise Hugh^ oriticisms. He found rn^eS ^.sPSbfe.. 
thing of the handiness of vouth, which is far too keen- 
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edged to be tolerant perfoii^^ and our poor 

human erasion of pei^^ioh’s oygratrain. “ Qur poor 
hnnaan o^asion of ^fection’s pyeis^ain ” ; this phrase was 
Mr. BritHn^s. To Mr. JBritiiing, looking less dosely and 
more broadly, the new army was a pride and a marvel. 

He liked to come i nto ^me qniet village and note the 
clusters of sturdy Mimi-^icrydungstets going about their 
business, the te&ered. hP^!^> idie air -of subdued bustl^ 
the Qccasiond, glimpses of guns and ammunition ;toai^. 
Wherever one went now there were soldiers and still more 
soldiers. Thei^e was a sj^dy now of men mto Flanders, 
aud presently to Gallipolij but it seemed tp haye no effect 
|upon the multitude in ^ at home. He was pleas- 
antly excited by the evident incm^, in the proportion of 
military material upon the railways ; he liked the promise 
and mystery of the long lines of trucks bearing tarpaulin- 
covered wagons and carte , and guns that he wovdd pass on 
his way to Liverpool Stfeet station. Me. could apprehend 
defeat in the sileuce p|^Jhe ni^t luit when. he. saw the 
men, when, he w€mt . ai}Qut . &e land> then it was impossible 
tobdieve in any end but victory. ; . . 

. Blit through the spring and sunmoer there was no 
tory.. The “ great offensive 'V of May was. checked au4 
abandoned after a, seri^ tff i neffectiv e and very costly 
attacks betw^ .‘^Tpres an3^^0oi^nsr“^'Tlie “0 had 

developed a highly scientifb deffamiye in which machine^ 
^ns replaced riffes^and a. maj^um of punishment 'was 
inflicted upon an assaulting force with a minimum of 
human loss. /The .War !Dffi(to ha.d^neyer thought much of 
machine-guns l^^re, but now it tl^di^ good deaL 
Moreover, the ener^es of Britain wm^' Ming turned more 
and more towards, the D^dm^es.^^^ ^ 

The idea of . an; attmk/np^^^ ^l^ai^ahril^ a tra- 
ditional attractiyenete..fpr.|.tM. IBrijMh miud^ Old men 
had been brought up from c^ii^wd wiffi/ “ foroing^^ 
Bardanelles’’ as a fmmliar phrase; it had none of the 
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nbvdty and an ‘‘ aefiial 

offensive ” seem so taw Forcing 

the "Par&neDes It made no 

break vritH tradition. ' Soon af^i;' . Turkey entered the war 
piutish sub^nnbs Speared Marmbra, and 

in February a systematic bombardment of the Dardanelles 
began ; this wiffi continued intermitt^tly for a month, the 
defendms profiting by their experiences and by spells of 
]fnd^^ weather to strengthen their works. This first phase 
of the attack; culminated in the loss of 
Oc<mn, and Bouvei, wben, On the ittb of Jiareh t^^ at- 
tacking fleet dosed in upon theTS'airom After an inter- 
lude of six weeks to allow of farther preparations on the 
pari of the defenders^ who weira how ihoroi^ihly aHve to 
what was coming the AUied amie^ gatHeiM upon the 
seehe; and a difScalt and csbstly landiiig was achieved at 
two points upon' the peninsula of Gallipoli. With that 
began a slow and bloody si^ bf the defences of the Darda- 
niSes, dambetrihg up to the surprise landing of a fireeh 
Priiish. army in Suvla Bay in Angast, and its failure in 
the batUe bf Anafa]!^ through incompetent commandeis 
and a generd sloppmeto bf leading to cut off and capture 
Haidos and the Harrows ddences. . > i! Jdea hwbile ’ 
Hhsbian hostsj which Ead toacheAfheir mark 

in the capture of Frzemysli were being forced back first 
in thc BOutb and toen^^ to norfb* The German recaps 

tmred Lemberg, entered Warsaw, and pressed on to take 
Brest idtowsk. The Bussmh Itoies rbll^^ an 

impressive effect of defeat, and tlxe Germans thrust to- 
wards Eiga and Petoo^ad, reaching Vilna about the 
huddle bf September. . . . , 

pay after day Mr. Britlihg triaced the swaying fortunes 
of the conflict, with impatience, with p^lexi^j but with 
no loss of j^fidence, to . the hltShatb jto 
The country was stiU "sw^amtog vrith tr^bops,^ stiU under 

smumer S)m A second hay harvest redeemed the 
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scantiness of the first, the wheat crops were wonderful, and 
the great fig tree at the corner of the Dower House had 
never home so bountifully uor such excellent juicy 
figs. ... 

And one day in early June while those figs were still 
only a hope, Teddy appeared at the Dower House with 
Letty, to say good-bye before going to the front. He was 
going out in a draft to fill up various gaps and losses; 
he did uot know where. Essex was4ol°g well but bloodily 
over there. Mrs. Britliug had t^ set out upon the lawn 
under the blue cedar, and Mr. Britling found himself at 
a loss for appropriate sayings, and talked in his confusion 
almost as though Teddy’s departure was of no significance 
at aU. He was still haunted by that odd s^e of responsi- 
bility for Teddy. Teddy was not nearly so animated as 
he had been in his pre-l^aki days; there was a quiet ex- 
altation in his manner rather. than a^ lively excitement. 
He knew now ^hat he was in for. He knew now that war 
was not a lari::, that for him it was to be. the gravest ex- 
perience he had ever had or was likdy to have. There 
were no more jokes about Xetty’s pension, and a general 
avoidance of tho topics of high explosives and asphyxi- 
ating gas. ... 

Mr. and Mrs. Britling took the young people to the 
gate. ... 

“Good luckl” cried Mr. Bntling as they receded. 

Teddy replied mtih a wave of 

Mr. Britling stood watching them for some moments as 
they walked towards the little, eottaige which was to be the 
scene of their private parting. 

“I don’t like his going,” he said. "I hope it will be 
all right with him. , . . Teddy’s so grave nowadays. It’s 
a mean thing, I know> it has none of the Boman tPnch, 
but I am glad that this can’t happmi with Hiigh — — ” 
He compu^. “ Hot for a year, and three months, even 
if they march him into it upon his very birthday. . . . 

“ It may all be over by then. , . .” 
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Itt that wmputatipia he reckoned \?ithoht BhgE! ' " 

Within a month Hugh was also sajihg; “ Good-hye.” 

■‘But hpvips this?” prot^ted Mr. Britling, who kiad 
already guessed the answer. “ You’re not nineteen” 
j X’jn nineteen enough for said Bi^hr “ la 

I enlist^ as ninetcm.” 

Britling said hothmg for a little while. Then he 
sj^ke with a catch in his breath. “ I don’t blame you,” 
he" said, It. yras — the 

ihdll and of non-epmmis^ohed rank 

had inappsed a novel manliness upon the bearing of Cor- 
poral Britling. I always classihed _ a litSe abov e my 
a^^ at Statesminster,” he said as though that HearedTup 
■ everything." ' \ 

He lopked at a rosebud as. t hpu j^ it interested him. 
Thim he vomarked rather casuallly : 

“1 thought,” he said, “ that if I was to go to war I’d 
better do the thing properly. It se^ed sort of ^^h^ 
and half —hot to be eligible for X 

<n^t to have told, you. . . 

“ Yes,’’ Mr. Britling decided. 

“ I was shy about it at firat. . . . I ;Aought perhaps 
the war would be .over before it. was n to discuss, 

anything. ... Bidh*t want te go into it;^* 

“ Exactly,” said Mfr Brid as though that "was a 
compiete explanation. 

“ It’s been a good year for your roset^’’’ BaidBKgS.^^^^ 

' § '..7 

Hugh vvas to stop the night. He spent what seemed 
to him and ey^ one a long, shy, inexpreSiSttve evening; 
Only the small hoys were ffeally natural and animated. 
They were much impressed and excited hy his depaithfe, 
and wanted to ask a hundred qhestibhs about the life in 
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tlie trenches. Many of them Hugh had to promise to 
answer wheh he, got there. Then he uronld see just ex- 
actly how thin^ were. Mrs. Britljing was motherly and 
intelligent about his outfit. “ Will you want winter 
things?” shp asked. . . . , . 

But wheri he was alone with his father a ft er every one 
had gone to bed they found themselyes able to talk, .. 

“ This sort of thing seems more tp us than it would be 
to a French family/’ Hugh remarked, standing on Ihe 
hearthrug. 

“Yes,” agreed Mr, Britling. “ Their minds would, ho 
better prepared. ... They’d have their appropriate 
things to say. They have been educated by the tradition 
pf servicer — and ’71 ” , ' 

Then he spoke — almost resentfully. 

“ The older meh ought to go before you boys. Who is 
Jo carry on if a lot of you get killed? ” 

Hugh refiected. “In the stiffgst,battle.,^j^at eyw 
be the odds are against getting killed,” he said. 

“ I suppose they are.” 

, “ One in three pr. four in the, very hottest comers,” 

"Mr. Britling expressed no satisfaction. 

“ Every one is going through something of tiiis sort.” 

“All the decent people, at any rate,” said Mr. Biih 
Jihg. . . V. " ' . 

“ It will bo an extraordinary experience. Somehow it 
seems out of proportion — — r”. 

“With what?” 

“ With, lif® As one has known it,” 

“ It isn’t in proportion,” Mr. Britling admitted. 

“ Incommensurables,” said Hugh. 

He considered bis phrasing. “ It’s not,” he said, “ as 
though one was going into another partpf the same world, 
or turning up another side of the world one WO® oeod to. 
It is just as .if one had h^diying in a room: and:.pne_hj^ 
been asked to step outside. , , . It make® n^^^ 
queer little thing that happened when X was in London 
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last waiter. I ^ i^t6 I don't ^ink 

I told yon. 1 went to Have rapper t?ith Boine students in 
CHelsea. I Hadba’t Hera to the ' place Hefore, but they 
seraied all right — jnst people like me: — and everyHody* 
And after supper tb^ took nie on to some people they 
didn’t know very well; people who bad to do with some 
School of Dramatic Art. There were two dr three young 
actresses there rad a einger and people of that sort, sitting 
about smoking cigarettes, and we began talking plays and 
books rad pcture shows and all that stuff; and suddenly 
there was a knocking at the door and some one went out 
and found a policeman with a warrant on the Iradihg. 
They took off our host’s son. . . * It had fe> dp with a 
murder, , . 

Hugh paused. “ It was the Bedford llansidi^^^^ 
tery. I don’t suppose you remember about it or rrad 
about it at the time. He’d killed a man, . H 
matter about the particulars anyhow, but I mean is 
the effect. The effect of a comfortable wepdit orderly 
room and the srase of harmless people rad then Pbe 
door opening rad the policeman and the cold dmurat 
flowing in* Murder! A girl who seemed Jo know^ffi^ 
people well explained to ine in whispers what was happen- 
ing. It was like the opening of a trap-door going down- 
into some pit you have always known was there, but never 
really believed im^^ ^ . 

“ I know,” said: Hr. BritTing. 

“ That’s just how I feel about this war _ business. , 
There’s hp real death over here. H’s laid out and^bra 
up. And accidents are all padded^ahbutr If nne gbt a 
toss from a horse here, you’d be in bed rad comfortable in 
no timft • • . And there; it’sTike another planet. It’s 
outside. . . . I’m going outside. . . . Instead W 
being no death anywhere, it is death eViM^he^^ outside 
there. W^e shaff ra wits to kill ea^ 

other. A kind of '3myerBe to this Worid*” ' ; ■ 

Hr.Hritlihjs: n<^^ 
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“ I’ve never seen a, <Jead Mdy yet. In Dower-House* 
land there aren’t dead 

‘‘ We’ve kept things from you — horrid things of that 
sort.” ' 

“I’m not oQinplaining,” said Hugh. . . . “But — 
Master Hugh — the. Master Hugh you kept things from 

* — will never come baolc.’’ 

He went on <piiokly as his father raised distressed eyes 
to him. “ I mc^ that anyhow this Hugh will never come 
hack. Another ene may. But I shall have heen outside, 
aM it wiU aU hd different. , , 

. He paused. Hever had Mr. Bribing be^ SQ little dis- 
posed to take up the discourse. 

“ Like a man,” he said, ^king an ftaiage and doing 
no more than imitate his .son^g^} “who goes out of a busy 
lighted room through a trap-door into a blizzard, to mend 
the rooL ..P 

Eor some moments neither father nm son said anything 
more. They had a queer sense of insurmountable in- 
sufficiency. Heither was saying what he had wanted to 
say to the other, but it was not clear to them now w^hat 
they had to say to one another. ... 

“It’s wonderful,” said Mr. Britling, 

Hugh could only manage : “ The world has turned right 
over. '. ...” . 

“The job has to be done/’ said Mr. Britling. 

“ The job has to be done,” said Hugh. 

The pause lengthened. 

“ You’ll be getting up early to-morrow,” said Mr. 
Britling. ... 

When Mr. Britling was alone .in his ovm room all Jhe 
thoughts and feelings that had been held up downstairs 
began to run more and more ra pidly and abundantly 
through his mind. 
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He had a feeUng r-^^^^ 

few years he had had^ tEe same feefiiig — though he 
wj 98 only just beginning to discover HugL This pen- 
petuai rediscovery of one’s ch^dr^ is ip&b experienfei of 
every obsfervaht parrat. He'hact'alwa^ cbisidered Hugh 
as a youth, and now a n^ stood over him and talhed, as 
one man to another. And this pian, this very new man, 
mint hew and clean and <dear, filled Mr. Britlihg mih 

suih^®® 

, perceived the beauty of youth for ihe 

first time ' Hugh’s slider, well balanced, hhahih 
body* Theih wais infinite delicacy in his clear com- 
plexion, his clear eyes; the delicately pencilled eyebrow 
that was so exactly like his mother’s. And this h^ng of 
brightness and bravery talked as gravely and as wisely as 
any weatheivwom, shop-soiled, old fellow. . . , 

: .The bby'was"wise..'";':"":':''"'''' "r;"'" 

V Hugh thought for KmseBTj he tKoupal rouhiSPam^ 
through his position, not egotistically but with a quality 
of responsibiliiy. He wasn’t just hero-worshipping and 
iinitating, just spinhing' some Self^^ If 

he w;as a fair sample of his generation then it was a better 
generation than Mr. had beeiu 

At that MfrBritling’s mind went ^ 
the grievance of the rejected volunteer. It was acutely 
shamefuh to hiin that, alb ^ fine lads shouff 
off to death and wounds while the m^ and over 

lay snug at home. How stupid it was to fiEx things like 
that ! Here were the fathers, who had done their work, 
shot their bolts, fetumed some value for the costs of their 
education, unable to get training, unable to be of any 
service, shamefully safe, doing April fool work as special 
constables ; while their young innocents, untried, all their 
gathering possibilities of seryicd'ttnbroa^^ went down 
into the deadly trenches. . . . The w ar wonld leave the 
world a world of cripples and oldT ineii aact child^LT . . . 

He iEelf himself as a cowardly brute, fat, ydieezy, but b? 
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Ixaiuing, sheltering behind this dear one branch of Mary’s 
Efe. ■ 

He writhed ■with impotent humiliation. ... 

How stupidly the world is managed. 

He began to fret and rage. He could not lie in peace 
in his bed; he got up and prowled about his room, 
blundering against chairs and tables in the darkness, . . 
We were top stupid to dP the most obvious things ; we 
were sending all these boys into hardship and pitiless 
danger; we were sending Ihm El-equipped, insufficiently 
supported, we ■were sending our children through the fires 
to Moloch, because essentially we English were a world 
of indolent, pampered, sham good-humoured, old and 
middle-aged men. (So he distrib uted the into le rable load 
of self-accusation.) Why was he doing nothing to change 
things, to get them better ? What was the good of an as- 
sumed modesty, an effort at tolerance for -and confidence 
in these boozy old la^wyers, these ranting platform men, 
these stiff-'witted officers and hide-bound officials ? They 
were butchering the youth of England. Old men sat out 
of danger contriving death for the lads in the trenches. 
That ■was the reality of the thing. My son ! ” be cried 
sharply in Ihe darkness, His smse^ df^ pur n^ 
ficienci^ became tormentingly, fantastically acute. Tt 
was as if all his chepished delusions had, fallen fr^ 
Scheme of things. . . . What was the good of making be- 
lieve that up there they ■were planning some great counter- 
stroke that would ond in victory ? It was as plain as day- 
light that they had neither the power of imagination nor 
the collective intelligence even to conceive of a counter- 
stroke. Any dull mass inay resist, but only imagination 
can strike. Imagination! To the, end we should not 
strike. We might strike through the air. We might 
strike across the sea, We might strike hard at Gallipoli 
instead of dribbling inadequate armies thither , a?., pur 
fathers dribbled men at theHedan.,, , ? ; . Etl* ^he 9ldjmen 
would sit at their tables, replete and sleepy, and shake 
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theiilT clinniiig old Keafe ^ press would chatter and 
make odd ambiguous souuds like a shipload of mbuSeys 
in a storim The politick harridaiis would get the wrong 
iQi^ "appointed, would attack eve^ possible leader with, 
scandal and abuse and falsehood, . . , 

The spirit and honour and drama had gone out of this 
war."";"'":;" . 

Our only hope how was ediaustion. Our only strategy 
was to barter blodd for blood •r-^trinsti that our tank 
would phw® the deeper. « . . 

: W this tank stepped Huigh, young and 

■ smiling. . . ■ . 

, The war became a nightmare yisioh. ; ; v' ' 

in the pip^iiig MhlBn0ing*i^^ froin his 

overnight brain storm, and Hugh’s was fresh from whole- 
home sleep. They walked about the lavh, and hfr. Bnt- 
ling talked hopefully of the general outiOok until it was 

tune for them to start to the station. . . . v . 

. The litffe old s® ion-master grasped the situation at 
once, and presided over their last hand-clasp. 

Good luck, Hugh I ’’ cried iSCr.TB nt ii ^ . 

‘‘ Good luckl’’ cried the little old staB 
; ‘‘ It’s, not easy a-parting,” he said to Mr. Hritlihg as 

the train slipped down the line. “ There’s been many a 
parting hea’ since this here old war began. Many. And 
some as won’t come beck again neether.” . 



, : Hor some days iStr. Britlihg could thih]k ol nothihg but 
.Hugh, and always with a dull pain at his heart. Hg fdt' 
as he had felt long ago while he h^ waited downstair 
and Hugh upstairs hadbeeh under t^KEilej^a surgeon. 
But this time the , operation went On and stul went on. 
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At the TTorast his boj had but one chance in five qi death 
or serious injury, but for a time he could ihink of nothing 
but that one chance. He felt it pressing upon his mind, 
pressing him down. , 

Then instead of breaking xmder that pressure, he was 
released by the trick of the sanguine temperament. His 
mind turned oyer, abruptly, to the four chances out of 
five. It was like a didocajted joint slipping back into 
place. It was as sudden as that. He found 
adapted himself to the prospect of Hugh in mortal danger. 
It had become a fact established, a usual thing. He could 
bear with it and go about His affairs. 

He went up to London, and met other naen at the dub,, 

in the same emotional predicament. He jreaHsed 

was neither very wonderful nor exceptionally tragic now 
to have a son at the front. 

‘^My boy is in Gallipoli,” said one. It^s toughi v^ork 
there.” 

My lad’s in Tlanders,” said Mr. Britling. " Nothing 
would satisfy him but the front . He’s thr^ months 
of eighteen. He naisstated his age.” 

And they went on tp talk newspaper just as if the 
world was where it had always been. 

But until a post card came from Hugh Mr. Britling 
watched the postman like a Ipy^ick girl. 

Hugh wrote more frequently than his father had darpd 
to hope, pencilled letters for t he most pyrt. It was as if 
he was banning tp feel an inherited need for talk, and 
was a little at a Ipss for . , a "sympathetic ear. Park, his 
schoolmate, who had enlisted with him, wasn’t, it seemed, 
a theoriser. ^*Pa!rk becpiiies a n^^ Hugh wrote. 

Also he is a sergeant now, and this makes . rather a gulf 
heWeen us.’^ .. Mr. Britling had the greatest difficulty ip 
writing back. There were^^maUy ^ave deep things he 
wanted to say, and never did. Instead he gave elaborate 
details of the small affairs of the Dower H^ 
or twice, with a half-unoonscipus imite^® ^ 




style, lie took a shot at the theplogicar anid philosophical 
hares that Hugh had started But , the exemplary letters 
that he composed of nights from a Fa^^ Son at 

War were nevet Ttytitten. down. It was just as well, for 
th^ arc many things of that sort that are good to jhink 
andhadtosay. ■ 

Hugh was not veiy explicit about his position or daily 
duties. IVhat he wrote, now had to pass: through the hands 
of a Oensor,^ and any sort of definite information might 
cau^ the suppression Of his letter. Hr. Britling con- 
ceived him for the most part as quartered sojme way be- 
hind the front, but in a fiiat, desolated country and within 
hearing of great guns. He assisted his: imagination W;ith 
the illusteated papers. Sometimes he put him farther 
hade intb pleasant old towns after the fashion of Beauvais, 
and imagined loitering groups in the front of cafds; some- 
times he filled in the obv ious su ggestions of the phrase that 
all the Has He t^Ham waa now on^^^^^ camp. 

/Then he crowded the piidure with tethered horses and t^ts 
and grey-painted wagons,' and Hugh in the for^ound — ■ 
hare-armed, w^^ > hocket. . . . 

Hugh’s letters divided themselves pretty fairly between 
two main topics; the first was the interest of the art of 
war,' the second the reaction against warfare, After 
one has got over the emotion, of it,” he wrote, “ and when 
one’s nund has just accepted and forgotten (as it does) 
the horrors and waste of it all, then I begin to perceive 
that w?ir is absolutely the best game in the world, That 
is the real strength of war, 1 submit Ijldt as you p^ 
it in that early pamphlet of yours; ambition, cruelty, and 
all those things. Those things give an eiteuite for war; 
they rush timid an d base people into war, hut the essential 
matter is the hol^ of thejhing itself upon an active imag- 
ination. It’s £[uch a, big game. Instead of being feno^ 
into a field and tied down to one set of tools as yon nre in 
almost every other game, ybtf "have all the world to play 
with, and you may nse^Whatever you, can use. You can 
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Tise every f^ap of imagination and invention that is in 
you. And it’s •wonderful. . . , But real spl die rs aren’t 
cruel. And war isn’t cruel in its essence. Gmy in ite 
consequences. Over here one gels hold of scraps of talk 
that li^t up things. Most of the barbarities were done) 
— it is quite clear — by an excited civilian sort qf men, 
men in a kind of inflamqd state. The great part of the 
German army in the early stage of the war -was really an 
anny of demented civilians, . Train ed civi lians no donht, 
but civilians in soul, . They were nice ordmly clean law- 
abiding men suddenly toni up by the roots and flung into 
quite shocking conditions. They felt they were rushing 
at death, and that decency was at an end. ' They thought 
every Belgian had a gun behind the hedge and a knife in 
his trouser leg. They saw villages burning and dead peo- 
ple, and men , smashe d t o bits. They lived in a kind of 
nightmare. They didn’t khpw"”^at , they were doing. 
They did horrible things just, as one does them sometimes 
in dreams, . , 

He flung out his conclusion with just his mother’s leap- 
ing consecutiveness. “ ConsCTipt soldiers are the rui n of 
■War. . . * Half the Germans and a lot of the Ere n ch 
ought never to have beeh liirpjigK ■witiiin teii .uules ol ^ a 
battlefleld. 

“ What makes all this so plain are the diaries the Brench, 
and English have been flnding on the dead. Yon kno w 
at the early state of the wax every German soldier was ; 
expected to keep a diary. He was ordered to dq„itr, 
The idea was to keep him interested in the wsy. Gonse^ 
qiiently, frona the dead and jwormJe|L pur* people have 
got thousands. . . . It helps pue to remme that the Ger^ 
maiis aren’t really soldiers at all. Hot as our meii 
are. They are otedient, law-abiding, inteUigidt people, 
who have been shoved into this. They have to see the 
war as sornething romantic and melodramatic, or as 
something moral, or as tragic fate. They have to bellow 
songsi about * Deutschland,’ or drag in ‘ Gott.’ They 
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drai’t taie to llie . . 

confess Pm takri^ to jtHe 

I had gotte into the OaTrO.. and got a 

/better hold pf it, I Vas too . high-browed /about 
this war business. I dream now of ^ttii^ 8 ^mmis- 

-siom';- /''/:/■:,■■" .‘■I.-,;.!- ■ 

“ That diary-hxinting strategy is just the sort of t hing 
that makes this war intellectually fasematmg. TsVery- 
■ thing is being thought out and then tried oyer . that can 
possibly make victory; The (Reimans go in for psycho^ 
mhch more tlmn we do, just as they go in for war 
than we do, but they don’t seem to be really clever about 
. it. So they set but to make aU their mOh .understand the 
wair, while our chaps are singing ^ Tipperary.’ But what 
the men put down aren’t the beautiful i&ings they biighi 
to put down; most of them shoYe downl ^s of their meda, 
some of the diaries just lists of tliiiii^ eaten, and 

a lot , of them have -written the most damning stufi about 
joutrages and looting, ‘'^ieh the Br^j^ are translatir^ 
and publishing. Tho Gennans WQuId give an;^lung mow 
to get back these silly di^es. And now they have made 
an oMer that no one shall go into battle with any written 
papers at sdl. ... Gur people got so keen on document- 
ing and the value of ^ance writings that one of the prin- 
cipal things to do after a German^ a^^^ failed had 

h^ to hbpk In. the dboamentary dead, and find but what 
they had on them. . . . It’s a curious sport, this body 
filing. You have a sort of triple hook on a tope, and 
yon Ibrow it and drag. They dp the same. The other 
day one body near Hooghe was hooked hy both side®, and 
they had a tug-of-war. With a sha; 5 )shboter or so cuttin g 

in whmeym oxcitod* Geveffl 

hit. The Irish it was; amTri^ regiment — got Ima 

s^ pr. at least they got , the better 

^' iTow that I am a sergeant. Park talks to me again 
tdxmt all these things, and we . have a first liento n ant to d 
to veaist such tecbtocal detellsi ato ptSSy 
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technical details. You mni^ tahe tiiem as that. One 
does not think of the deiad body as a maijt reoentiy deceased, 
■who had perhaps a wife and business, connections a nd & 
weakness for oysters or pale brandy. Or as something 
■that laughed and cried and didn’t like getting hurt, that 
would spoil everything. One thinks of him merely as 
a uniforna with na arks u pon it that ■will tell us what kind 
of stuff we bave against us, and possibly with papers that 
will give us a hint of how far he an.d,his lot ,a^^^ 
sick of the whole affair. . ^ 

“ Thens’s a l^d of hardening not bnty body but 
of the nlind through all th^ life out here. One is living 
on a different leyel.^ ,XoS,'^&^?.~^^ before 1 came 
away you talkeff of Dpw^ Hott se-land - — and outside. 
This is outside. It’s differOTt. pur men here 
enou^ still to littie things — Htt^ pr birds or flowers. 
Behind the fron^ for example, everywhere there are 
Tommy gardens, ^ Some jare^ quite bright little patches. 
But it’s just nonsense to suppose we are tender to the 
wounded up here — and, putting it plainly, there isn’t a 
scrap of pity left for the enemy. Not a scrap. Not a 
trace of such feeling. They were tender about the 
Mrounded in the early days — men tell me — and reverent 
about the deaid. It’s all gone now. There have been 
atrocities, gas, unforgetable things. Everything is harder. 
Our people are indined now to laugh at a man ■who gets 
hit, and to be annoyed at a man ^ith a troublesome wound. 
The other day, they say, there was a big dead German out- 
side the Esse;^ trenches. He became a nuisance, and he 
was draped in and tahen ,. behind the line md buried 
After he was buried, a kindly soul was putting a board 
over him ivith ‘ Somebody’s Fritz’ on it, when a shell 
burst close by. It blew the man with the board a dozen 
yards and wounded him, and it restored Fritz 'tp the open 
air. He was lifted clean put. He flew head oyer heels 
like a windnull. This was regarded as a t^ jehe 

against the men who had been at the pains of burying 
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kim. For a time notooy else would tbiac|L Fiitz, who 
W'as noyr'ffohfe yfijds W original grave. Then as 

hd get worse aud worse he was huri^ again by some de- 
voted sanitarians, and this tinie the ip^iptibn was * Som.e- 
hody^sF^ritz, E.I.P.’ And as lueh he was 

spimt‘ Tip again. In piecesr The trehch f h^ 
laughter and cries of ‘ Good old Fritz P This isn’t the 
Eesurrection, Fritz.’ ... 

“ Another thing that appeals to the sunny humour of 
the trenches as a really delicious practical joke is the trXdk 
of the fuses. We haw i^o kfn£ of f use, a slow-hutiung 
fuse such as is nsed f or han^^enad^ and such-like things, 
a sort of yard-a-iuinute fuse, and a rapid fuse th^ 
a hundred yards a second— -for firing miues^and so on. 
The latter is^^barefully distinguished from the former %■ 
a cpnspicfuous red thread. Also, as you know, it is the 
habit of the enemy and ourselves when the trenches are 
near euou^, to enliven each Othw by the casting of hoinely 
but effective hahd~grehad<M made out of t ins. When a 
grenade drops in a Brituh i^neh jpi^bc^ seizes it in- 
sfantly and throws it back. To^^^h^ German with 

his own petard is particularly sweet to the British mind." 
When a grenade drops into a German trench everybody 
runs^ (At least that is whatT am told happens by the 
men from our trenches ; though possibly each side has its 
exceptions.) If the bomb explodes, it explodes. If it 
doesn’t, and Fritz presently come creepiug back, to 
see what has happened. Sometimes the fuse hasn’t caught 
properly, it has been thrown by a nervous man';' 'or it 
hasn’t burnt properly. Then Hans or Frim pu^^^^ in a 
new fuse and sends it back with dpying cafe. To hois^^ 
the Briton with his own petard is parficularly sweet to the 
German mind. . . . But bCT? it is tbat military genius 
comes in, Some gifted spirit on our side procured (prob- 
ably by larceny) a length of mine fuse, the rapid sort, and 
Spent a laborious day removing the red thread and mak- 
ing it into the likeness of Its stow brother. Then hits of 
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it were attached to tm-hombs j|nd shied ~ 

— into the GferniajqL trenchl^. A long hut liappy pause 
;followed. I can see the chaps holding themsdyes in. 
Hans and Fritz \yere unden^pd tp be creeping back, to 
be examining the unlit fuse, to be applying a light there- 
unto, in order to restore it to its maker , ^ter ^eir cus - 
toxu. ' 

“ A loud bang in the Gennan trenches i nd ica ted the 
moment of lighting, and the exit of Hans and Fritz to 
worlds less humorous. 

“ The genius in the British trenches went on wi^^^ 
jpreparation of the next surprise bomb — against the ar- 
rival of Kurt and Karl. , • • 

“Hans, Fritz, Kurt, Karl, Michad and Wilhelni; it 
went for quite a long time before they grew suspi- 
‘Cious.; . 

“You ouce wrote’ that, all jSghting ought to fee done, 
nowadays by metal soldiers. I perceive, my dear Daddy, 
that all real fighting is. , . 

Hot all Hugh’s letters were coneeraed with these grim 
technicalities. ' It was not aliivays that news and gossip 
•came along ; it was rare that, a young man with a commis- 
sion would cQndjMcend .to taljk jshop to two young men 
without one; there were few newspapers and fewer maps, 

■ and even in France and within so und of guns, Hugh could 
presently find warfare almost .as .much a bore as it. had 
been at times in England. But his; criticism of .m 
methods died away. “ Things are done better out,, here,” 
he remarked, and “ We’re nearer reality here- I begin 
to respect my Captain. Who is .developing a sense of 
.locality. Happily for our prospects.’’ And in another 
place he speculated in an oddly characteristic manner 
whether he was getting used to the army way, whether he 
■was beginning to see the sense of the army way, or whether 




it refllly wS8 that ffie amy way traced tip nearer aiid 
nearer to efficiency as it got nearer to the ehemy. “ And 
here one hasn’t the haunting feeling that war is after all 
an hallucination. It’s already common sense and the busi- 
ness' of life. . . . ./■. 

“ In England I always had a sneahing idea tiat I had 
/dressed up’ in my uniform. . . . 

“ I never dreamt before I came here how much war 
is a business of waiting about and going through duties 
and exercises that were only too obviously a means of pre- 
venting our discovering '^ttst how much waiting about we 
were doing. 1 suppose there is no great harm in describ- 
ing the place I am in here; it’s a kind of sceneiy that is . 
somehow all of a plei^^th the life we lead day by day.' 
It is a vUlai^ that has been only partly smashed up ; it 
has never been fought through, indeed the (Germans were 
never “W^ two miles of it, but it was shelled intermit: 

tentiy for months before we made bur advanbe. ’ Almost 
all the houses axe still standing, hut there is not a window 
left with a s<li:ffire foot of glass in the place. One or two 
houses have been burnt out, and one or two are just as 
though they had been kicked to pieces by a lunatic ;gant. 
We sleep in batches of four or five on the floors of the 
Tobmar;" there are very few inhabitants about, but the vil- 
lage inn still goes on. It has one poor weaty hilliard- 
table, very small with very big balls, and the cues are 
without tops ; it is The Amu^ment of the place. Ortberis 
does miracles at it. When he leaves the army he says he’s 
going to he a marker, ‘ a b— — y marker.’ The conntry 
abont us is flat — featureless — desolate. How 1 long 
for hills, even for Ess^ mud hills, ^eu the^rgaid^^;i^ 
on towards the frbnt, a bMch road frighHully wora^ lined 
with poplars. Just at the end of the village mechanical 
transport ends and there is a kind of depot from which 
airthe staff goes up by mules or men or bicycles to the 
trench^. , It is the only movement in the place, apd I have 
spent hours watching men shift grub or ahimtittitibn or 
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lending them a hand. AU daj one hear3 guns, a kind of 
thud at the stoigaaeh, and now and^tj^n^^^ 
plane, very high and small. Just beyond this point there 
is a group of poplars which have been punished by a Ger- 
man shell. They are broken off and splintered in the most 
^astonishing way; all split and ravelled out Uke Jbe 
\a cane that has been broken and get the ends 
apart. The choice of one’s leisui^^is t^'^^ 

Or play football, twenty a side, or sit ajwut in^^rs^^^ 
stand in the dc^rway, or walk down to.the Eatai^^ 
wait five or six deep for the billiard-table. Ultimately 
one sits. And. so you get these uncon^cipnable Jetfe^re 2 ’’^ ^ 

Unconscionable,” said Mr. Britling. “ Of course — 
he will grow out of that sort of thing. 

And he’ll write some day, sure enongh. He’ll write.” 
^ He went on reading the letter. 

“We read, of course. 3ut j. there ne^^^ -1^ 

library here big enough to keep us going. We can^ao 
with dl sorts of hooks, but I don’t think the ordinary sen- 
sational novel is quite the catch it ws for a 
in peace time. Some brea-k Jqwardg. sem in 

the oddest fashipn- ^^^Qld_Pa^^ for example, says He wants 
books you can chew; he is reading a cheap edition of ^ The 
Origin of Species.’ He used* to regard Elorence Warden 
and William Je Queux as the supreme delights of print. 
I wish you could send him .Mptchnikoff’s ‘ Nature of M^ ^ 
or Pearson’s ^ Ethics of Ereethoughf ’ I feel I am build- 
ing up his tender mind. Not for me though, Daddy. 
Nothing of that sort for me. . Thpse thiags take people 
differently. What. I want hpre is literar opium. I want 
something about fauns and nymphs in broad low glades. 
I would like to re^^^ ‘ Eaerie Queen.’ I don’t 

think I have read it, and yet I have a very distinct im- 
pression of knights and dragons and sorcerers and mcked 
inagio ladies moving through a sort of Pre-Raphaelite 
tapestry scenery — only with a light on them. I could 
do with aoiuA ‘FTewl'^tt of tbp ^ Eorp«it ^ Hud, Or 
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•with Josepii Conrad in Ha ^e^f^aK m ood. And 

there is a book/ 1 once lophe J^nto it "H. a maHa r^m in 
lAndbn ; I Hon’tTEnbw the 11^ B^SwEard 

Garnett, and it "Wras all about gods who were in reduced 
circumatances but amidst sunny pictur^que scenery.' 
Scenery "without steel or poles or wire; " A thing after the 
Heme’^ ' Horentine Ni^ts.’ Any book about 
Greek gods would be welcome, ahy thing about teinples of 
Ivory-ooloured stone and purple seas, red caps, cheats of 
jewels, and lizards in the smu I ynsE ffiere w 
■* Thais.’ The men here are getting a kind of he'tispaper 
sheet of literature scraps called The Times Broadsheets. 
Snippets, but mostly from good stuff. The^re small, 
enough to stir the appetite, but not to satisfy it. Bather 
an iraitant — and one wants no irritant. . . . X used to 
imagine reading was meant to be a stimiUant. Out here 
ithas to be an anodyne. . . . 

Haveybuheardpf a lK)ok caBed ‘ Tom Cr|ngle^^ 

. “War is an exciting game-";- never -wmted 
play. It excites once in a couple of months. And the 
:rest of it is dirt jmd mnddle and boredom, ^^ a^ sma^ed 
houses arid spoilt roads and muddy scenery and boredom, 
and the lumbering along of supplies and the lUmbCTlng 
back of the wounded and weary — and boredom, and con- 
tinual vague guying of how it will end and boredom ^^d 
boredom and bbredom, and thinking of the work you wtsre 
going to do and the travel you were going to have, and the 
■Waste of life and the waste of days and boredom, and 
splintered poplars and stink, ev^where stink and dirt 
and boredom. . . . And all because these accureed B^ 
sians were too stupid to understand what a boredom they 
were getting ready when they prahced and stuck their 
chests out and eamt the praises of Mr^ Thomas Carlyle. 
... Gott strafe Deutschland. , . . So send me somo^ 
bboks^ books of dreams, bobks about China and thdmlT^^ 
pattern plate and the golden and fairyland." And 
send them soon and address them very carefully. . , 
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§ 12 

Teddy’s misadvmture happened while were still 
ripening on Mr. Britling’s big tree. It Tvas Cis$ie 
brought the news to Mr. Britling. She came up to the 
Dower House with a white, scared face. 

“ I’ve come up for the letters,” she said. “ There’s had 
news of Teddy, and Letty’s rather in a state.” 

He’s not ? ” Mr. Britling left the word unsaid. 

“ He’s wounded aud missing,” said Cissie. 

A prisoner ! ” said Mr. Britling. 

" And wounded. How, we dou’t know.” 

She added : “ Tetty has gone to telegraph.” 

“ Telegraph to whom ? ” 

“To the War Office, to know what sort of wound he 
has. They tell nothing. It’s disgraceful.” 

“ It doesn’t say serereZi/f " 

“It says just nothing. Woupded and missing! 
Surely they ought to give us particulars.” 

Mr. Britling thought. His first thpught was that now 
news might come at any time that Hugh was wounded and 
missing. Then he set him self t o persuade Oissie.that the 
absence of “ seriously ” meant that Teddy was only quite 
bearably wounded, and that if hp was also “ missing ” it 
might be difficult for the War Office to ascertain at once 
just exactly what she wanted, to , to But Cissie saW 

merely that “ Letty was in an aysful state,” and after Mr. 
Britling had given her a few instructions for his typing, 
he went down tp the cottage to repeat these mitigatory con-i 
siderations to Letty. He found her much whiter than her 
sister, and in a state of cold indignation with the War 
Office. ' It was clear she thought that organisation ought 
to have taken better care of Teddy. She had a curious 
effect of feeling that something was being kept back from 
her. It was manifest too that she was disposed to regard 
Mr. Britling as biassed in favour of the a uth orities. 

“At any rate,” she said, “they could have answmeij 
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my telegram promptly. Tient it "at e^t. Two llburs 6i. 
scoTjifTil eilence.” 

This fierce, strameil, unjust Titty to- 

Mr. Britling. ‘ Her treatment of his proffered consolations 
made him feel sHghBy "henpecked 

“And just fancy !” she said. " They have no means 
of knowiug'^ if he has arrived, safely on the German side. 
How can they know he is a prisoner without knowing 

thati’"' ■ .'/'....I. :,-..,,, ■ 

“ But the word is * missing.’ ” 

“ That meana a prisoner,” said Letty uncivilly. . , # 

§ 13 '.. ' 

Mr. Britling returned to the Dower House^^ p^^ 
and profoundly disturbed. He Had a distressful 
that tilings were far inore serioi^ \rithTeddy than he^H^^ 
tried to persuade Xetty they were; tEsit “ wounded and 
missing ” meant indeed a i^n abandQned^o jy^ sinister 
probabilities. He was diitreMeTKrT^^ and still more 
acutely distressed for Mrs. Teddy, whose every note and 
gesture betrayed suppositions even more sinister than his 
own. And that preposterous sense of liability, because he 
had helped Teddy to get his conmiissibn, was rbore dis- 
tressful th^ it had ever b ee n. He was surprised that 
Xetty bad not assailed Him with railing aceusatioiis. 

And this event had wiped off at one sweep all the pro- 
tective scab of habituation that had gathered over the 
wound of Hugh’s departure. He was back face to face 
with the one evil chance in five. . . . 

In the Hall there wasTying a letter from HugH'ffi 
had come by the second post. It was a relief even to see 
it. .... 

Hugh had Had His first spell in the trenches. ’ ' 

Before His departure he had promised his Half brothers 
a long and circumstantial account of what th^ trenches^ 
were really like. Here He redeemedlus prcwDSSe.^TECeh^" 
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evidently written with the idea that the le^^ 
handed over tp^ihem. 

Tell the brpddykinses I^m glad they’re going to Br ins- 
mead school. ^I^ater, on, I suppose, tiiey will ^ on to 
Statesminster. I suppose that you don’t care to send them 
so far in these troubled times. • • , 

“ And now about, those trenphes — as I promised. The 
great thing to grasp is that they are narrow. They are a 
sort of negative wall. , They are more like giant cracks 
in the ground than anything else. • . « But perhaps I had 
better begin by telling how we got there. We started 
about one in the morning ladened up with everything you 
can possibly imagine on a soldier, and in addition I had 
a kettle — filled with water — most of the chaps had 
bundles of firewood, and some had extra breads We 
marched out of our quarters along the road for a mile or 
more, and then we took the fields, and presently came to 
a crest and dropped into a sort of jmazo. Qf,2dgzag trenches 
going up to the front, trench. Thi^e^ j^^ you know, 

are much deeper than one’s height ; you don’t see any- 
thing. It’s like walking along a mud-walled passage. 
You just trudge along them in single file. Every now and 
then some one„ stumbles into for rainwater or 

swears at a soft place, or somebody blunders into the man 
in front of him. This seems to go on for hours and hours. 
It certainly went on for an hour; so I suppose we did 
two or three miles of it. At one place we crossed a dip 
in the ground and a ditch, and the trench was built up with 
^sandbags up to the ditch and there was a ^ plank. Over- 
head there were stars, and now and then a sort of blaze 
thing they send up lit up the edges of the trench and 
gave one a glimpse of a treetop or a factory roof far away. 
Then for a time it was more di fficult to go on because you 
were blinded. Suddenly just when you were believing 
that this so^ of trudge was going on forever, we were in 
the support trenches behind the firing line, and found the 
men we were relieving ready to come back. 



. “ And tHe fixing line itsSff “*^nsf tfie^siane sort of ditch 
with, a parapet of sandbag, but with du^ute, queer big 
holes helped out with simpers from a nearby railway 
track, opening into it from behind. Diig^uts vary a good 
deal. Many are rather like the oubby-house we made at 
the end of the orchard last summer ; only the walls are 
thick enough to stand a high explosive shell. The he®t 
dug-out in our gom ipiaHy^s bit of front was quite a dressy 
affa;ir with some woodwork and a door got from the ruins 
of a house twenty or thirty yards lis. It had a 

Istoye in it too, and a chimbley, and pans to keep water 
in. It was the best dug-out for miles. This house had a 
well, and there was a speeial trench ran back to that, and 
all day long there was a coming and going for water. 
There had once been a pump over the well, but a shell had 
smashed that. . . . 

“ And now you expect me to tell of Germans “mad the 
fight and shelling and all sorts of things. I se&tii 

a live Geriyfiin; I hayea’t beim^ yTithih two h^ yards 

of a shell burst, there h as been, no attack . and I haven’t 
got the T.O. ”r havemade myself muddy beyond desm 
ing; I’ve berai workmg all the rime, but I’ve not fired a 
shot or fought a ha’porth. We were busy aU the tune — 
just at work, repairing the parapet, which had to be done 
gingerly because of snipem, bringing our food in from the 
rear in big carriers, getting water, pushing our trench out 
from an angle slkntingways ‘ forward. Gfetting meals, 
clearing up'and so on takes a lot of timo* Wo make tea 
in big kettles in the big dug-out, which two whole com-r 
panies nse for their cooking, and carry them witib, a pole 
through the handles to our platoons. We wash np and 
wash and shave. Binher preparation (and consumption) 
tsJres two or three hours. Tea toO uses Up time. It’s like 
camping out and picnicking in the park. This first time 
(and next too) we have been mixed with some Sussex men ’ 
who have been here longer and know the business. '. ; ' r; 
It word's out that we do most of the fatigue. After- 
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wards we shall go up alope to a pitch of our own. . • . 

^^But all the time you want to j^pw 
mans. They are a quarter of a mile away at this part, 
or nearly a quarter of a mile. When you snatch a peep 
at them it is like a low parti-coloured stone wall — only 
the stones are swdba^ The Germans have them bla^ 
and white, so that you cannpt tell which are loopholes and 
which are black bags. Our people haven^t been so clever; 
— and the War Office love of uniforpiily has given us oidy 
white bags. ITo doubt it Ipoks^ neater. But it makes oiir 
loopholes plain. Epr a time black sandbags were refused. 
The Germans sniped at us, but not very much. Only one 
of our lot was hit, by a chance shot that came throu^ the 
sandbag at the top of the parapet. He just had a cut in 
the neck which didn’t, prevent his walking back. They 
shelled the trenches ha]tf a .mile 

and it looked pretty hot. The sandbags flew about But 
the men lie low, and it looks worse than it is. The wealher 
was fine and pleasant, as Genial French always says. 
And after three days and nights of cramped existence 
and petty chores, one in the foremost trench_and^^ 
a little way back, and then two days in support, we 
came back - — and here we are again waiting for our second 
Go. 

^^The night time is perhaps a little more nervy than 
the day. You get your head up and look about, and see 
the flat dim epuniay with its ruined houses and its lumps 
of stuff that are dead bodies a^d its Iq^ vague lines of 
sandbags, and the searchlights going like white windmill 
arms and an occasipnal ffa^e pr star sheff. And you have 
a nasty feeling of people creeping and creeping all night 
between the trenches. . . ^ 

“ Some of us went out to strengthen a place in the 
parapet that was only one sandbag thick, where a man had 
been hit during the day. We made it four hags thick 
right up to the top. All the while you were domg it, you 
dreaded to find yourself in the white glare of a seaTCh- 



light, and you had a f^Iihg t£at something trould hit you 
suddenly from behind. 1 had to make u p my nxind not 
to look round, or I should have Kept on looking round. . . . 
Also our chaps kept shooting over us, within a foot of 
one’s head. Just to persuadei the Germans that we were 
not out of the tr^ch. . , ..... , 

S'otluihg happened to us. We got Imch all ri^t. 
It was silly to have left that parapet only one bag 
thick. There’s the truth, and all of my first time in the 
trenches. 

.■ ‘‘imd the'Germ^^? 

<‘ i' t^I you there was np~a^ at all. T never 

saw" the head, of hng.,^ ... 

But now see what a good bruddykins I am. 1 have 
seen a fight, a real exciting fight, and 1 have kept it to 
the last to Jell you about . . . It was a figS in the air. 
And the British won. It h^^ with a German mach ine 
appearing, very minnte and high, sailihg towards our lines 
a long way to the left. We could tell it was a German 
because of the bladr cross; they decorate every aeroplane 
with a black Iron Cross on its wings and tail; that onr 
officer could see with his passes. (He let me look.) Sud- 
denly whaCk, wha<^^ whack, came a line of little puffs of 
smoke behind it, and then One in front of it, which meant 
that our anti-aif Craft guns were having a go at it. Theii, 
as suddenly, Archibald Stopped, and we could see the Hrit 
ish machine buzzing across the path of the German. It 
was just like two birds cirpling in the air. Ohr w 
They buzzed like wasps. There was a little erackling — 
like brushing your hair in frosty weatherr They were 
shooting at each other. Then onr lieutenant,, called oul^ 

‘ Hit, by Jove 1 ” and handed the glasses to !Park and in^ 
stantly wanted them bacTc. Be says he saw Hti of 
machine flying off. 

“ When he said that you could fancy you saw it too, 
up there in the bine. _ «!.■■... 

“ Anyhow the little machine ebdred itself up on end. 
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Bather slowly. • . • Then dow;^ it ^ a 

knife. ... 

“ It made you say ^ Ooooo 1 ’ to see that dive. It came 
down, seemed to get a little bit under ^ntrol, and then 
dive down again. You could hear the engine roar louder 
and touder as it came dovm. I nesyer saw anything fall 
so fast. We saw it hit^;;^^ ground among a lot of 
smashed-up buildings on the crest behind 
right over and flew to pieces, all to smiAereens. . . . 

“ It hurt your nose to see it hit the ground. ... 

Somehow — I was sort of overcome by the thought 

of the men in that dive. I was trying to imagine how 

they felt it. Prom the moment wh^ Qiey realised they 
were going. 

“ What on earth must it have seemed ,1^0. at lastX 

They fell seven thousand feet, the men say ; some say 
nine thousand feet. A mile and a haK! 

But all the chaps were cheering, ... And there was 
our machine hanging in the sky. You wanted to reach up 
and pat it on the back. It went up higher and away to- 
wards the German lines, ias though it was looking for an- 
other German. It seemed to go now quite slowly. It was 
an En^ish machine, though for a time we weren^t sure; 
our machines are done in tri;^olqur just as though they 
were French. But everybody says it was English. It 
was one of onr crack fighting machines, and from first to 
last it has put down seven Germans. . . . And that’s really 
all the fighting there was. There has been fighting here; 
a month ago. There are perhaps a dozen dead Germans 
lying out still in front of the lines. Little twisted figures, 
like overthrc^ Bcarecrow^^ about a hundred yards away. 
But that is all. 

No, the trenches have disappointed mC. They are a 
scene of tiresome domesticity. They aren’t a patch on 
our quarters, in the rear. ^ There i^^ traffici I’ve not 
found a single excuse for firing my rifie. ■ Y don’t Tbeliwei 
I shall eyer^fire, my rifle at an enemy — ever. ... 
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“ “ YouVe STOu E^dezvous’ lresh promotion, 1 suppose? 
He’s one of the men ffie talk about, Every- 

body believes iu bim. IDo you remember bow Man m ng 
used to bide from bim ? ...” 


v:;;; 

Mr. Bfitliiig read: this througb, and then His tbougfits 
went back to Teddy’s Disappearance and. then returned to 
Hugh. Ibe youngster was ri^t in the front now, and 
one bad to steel on^elf to the possibilities of the ewe. 
Somehow Mr. Britling had not expected to find Hu^ so 
speedily in the firing line, though he would have bs^n 
puzzled to find a re^on" ^ this should not have Hap- 
pbned. Blit he found he bad to begin the lesson of stoio- 

.ism all. over again. ■ ■ 

He, read the letter J^ice, a^ then he searched, for some, 
indicatioh of its date. He suspected that letters 
'sometimes, held back. ... - 

Four days later this suspieibn was 
arrival of another letter from Hugh in which be told of 
his second spell in the tfenohes. This tme thin^ Had^ 
been much more lively. They had been heayUy shelled^ 
and there had been a German attack. And this time he 
was writing to his father, and wrote more freely. He had 
scribbled in pencil. 

“Things are much livelier here tlmn they were. Pur 
guns are" getting to work. They are firing in spells of an 
hour dr so, three or four times a day, and just wbmi they 
seetn to be leaving off they begin again. The PermaM 
suddenly got the range of our trenches the day before yes- 
terday, and begun to pound us with high explosive. . . . 
Well, it’s trying. You never seem quite to know when 
the next bang is coming, aud that keeps your uerves bung 
up5 it seems to tighten your muscles and tire you. W?ye 
done nothing but lie low all day, and XfeS as weary as if 
I had marched twenty miles. Then ‘whop,’ one’s near 
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you, and there is a flash a»d eyeiTthin^ flies. It’s a nmd 
sort of smash-s.hpia.t.. , One ca me much too d ose to he pleas- 
ant; as. near as the old oil jars are from 1£e Bam court 
door. It howled me clean over and saat a lot of gravel 
over me. When I got up there was twenty yards of trench 
smashed into a mem and men lying about, and some 
of them groaning and one three-quarters buried. We had 
to turn to and get them out as weU as we opuld. . 

“ I felt stunned and insensitiyp; it was well to have 
something to do. . , . ^ ^ 

“ Our guns behind felt for the Gp™^^ guns. It was 
the damnest racket. Like giant lunatics smashing about 
amidst colossal pots and pans. They fired diflerent sorts 
of shells; stink shells as well as J ack J ohn sons, and though 
we didn’t get much of that at our comer there wa s, a sting 
of chlorine in the air all through ^e afternoon. ^M^Vof 
the stink shells fell short, ^ We had n’t m aslm, but we rigged 
up a sort of protection with our hao2Krchiefs,^ 
didn’t amount to very much. It was rather like the ch^- 
istry room after Heinrich an d the kids had hem mining 
things. Most of the time I was busy herpmg* mth' the 
men who had got, hurt. Suddenly there came a .lulL 
Then some one said the Germans were coming, and I had. 
a glimpse of them. 

“ You don’t look at anything steadily while the guns are 
going. When a big gun goes off or a shell bursts any- 
where near you, you seem neither to see nor hear for a 
moment. You keep on being intermittently stunned. 
One sees in a kind of flicker in between the impacts. .... 

‘i Well, there they were. This time f saw.thjem, .They 

were comiog out and running a little way and dropping, 
and our shell was bursting among them and behind thenn 
A lot of it was, ^iug too far. I watched what our men 
were doing, and poured out a .lot of cartridges ready to 
my hand and began to blaze away. Half the German at; 
tack never came.^ out of th.eir trenc^^^^ really in- 

tended business against us, which rdoubt, Ihey were half- 
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hearted in carryiiig' it oiit. They didn’t show for five 
ininutes, and they left tw;o. or 'toeo tedre infen bja 't^^ 
ground- Whenever we saw we were teld 

to fire at him; it joi^t be an unwounded nian tryi^ to 
crawl bacE For a time our guns gave them beans. Then 
it was practically over, but about sunset their guns got 
back at us agaiu^ ' and the artillery fight went on until it 
was moonlight. The chaps in our third company caught 
it ralher badly, and then our guns seemed to find some- 
thing and get the upper hand. ... 

“In the night some of our men went out to repair the 
wire entanglements, and one man crawled halfway to the 
entemy trenches to listen. But I had done my bit for the 
day, and I was supposed to sleep in the dug-out. I was 
far too edited to sleep. AU my nervM"*W^ jumping 
about, und my mind was like a lot of fiying fragments 
flying about very fast. ... 

“They shelled us again next day and our tea dixy was 
hit; BO that we didn’t get any tea. ... 

“ I slept tbiriy hours after I got back here. And now 
I am slowly digesting these experiences:' Most of our 
fellows are. My mind and nerves have been rather 
buinped and bruised by the ^shelling, Hut not so much , ai! . 
yOU might think. I feel as tho ugh I’d presenfly not thihk 
very"mach of it: Some of our men have got the stun of 
it a lot more than I have. It gets at the older men more. 
Everybody says that. The men' of over thirty-five don’t 
recover' from a shelling for weeks. They go about — -sort 
of hesitatingly. ... 

“ Tife is very primitive here- — which doesn’t meari.. 
that one is getting down to anything fundamental, but 
only going back to something immediate and jimple. It’s 
fetching and carrying and getting water and getting food 
and going up to the fiHhg line and coming back. One 
goes on for weeks, and then o ne day one finds oueself 
crying out, ‘ What is alf this f or ? '^en is it to end ? ’ 
I seemed to have something ahead of me before this war 
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’bqgan, education, science, work, discoveries ; all sorts of 
things ; but it is hard to feel that there is anything ahead 
of us..hera.......,_.^ . ■ 

‘ ■ Somehow .the, las t spell m the . fire tr^ch has shakeo 
up my mind a. lot. I was getting used to the war before, 
but now I’ve got back to my original atoazement at the 
whole business. I find m yself wondering what we are 
really up to, why the war began, why we were caught 
into this aniazing routine. It looks, it feels orderly, me- 
thodical, purposeful. Our officers give us orders and 
get their orders, and the men ba^ there get their or- 
ders. Everybody is getting orders. Back, I suppose, to 
Lord Kitchener, It goes on for weeks with the effect of 
being quite sane and intended and the right thing, and 
then, then suddenly it comes whacking into on^^S 
head, ‘But this — : this is utterly vtad!’ This going 
to and fro and to and fro and. tp^^ a^ this mo- 

notony which breaks ever and again into violence — vio- 
lence that never gets anywhere — is exactly the life that 


sanity, that won’t last after I have finished this letter 
1 suppose when an indnyidui^ ^man goes mad and gets out 
of the windpyf In^ause hj& the door is magically 
impossible, and dances aboui in the street without his 
trousers jabbing at passers-by with a toasting-fork, he 
has just the same sombre sense of unayoidabto^necesdl^ 
that we have, all of us, when we ^ biff with oiu: pa^ 
into the trenches, . , . 

“ It’s only by an effort fhat I can recall how life felt 
in the spring of 1914. Do you remembe r Beinrich and 
his attempt to make a table ,^art pf jb§ rq|ra, so that we 
could sit outside the barn and read the names of all tlm 
roses in the barn court? Like the mountain charts they 
have on tahles in Switzerland. What an inconceivable 
thing that is now! Eor alTT^owX^^ Heinrich 


I lunatic leads. Mel ancholia and mania. , . , It’s just 

i collective obsession.,-:T^j^ wan 

luite mad. I happen to be having just one gleam of 
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other night. For all I Imbw he is one . of the lumps that 
tve counted after the latiack went^ hacK^,. ,, 

“ It’s a q^ueer thing/Daddy, hui^i hayeajgrt of , 

feeling in' writing thin^"Tike Itis. One gete to feel that 
it is wrong to think. It’s the effect of discipline. Of 
being part of a machine. Still, f dbi^t if I ought to 
think. If one ready looks into thin^ m this spirit, where 
is it i^ihg to take us? Ortheris — Ms real napi^^ the 
by is Arthur Jewell — hasn’t any of these troubles. ‘ 
b— y Germans butted into Belgium,’ He says. ^ We’ve 
got to ’oof ’em out again. That’s all abart it. Least- 
ways it’s all / know. . . . I don’t know hothing about 
Serbia, I don’t know nothing about anything, except that 
the Gerinans ^ to stop this sort of gime f orTEyerlasting, 
Amen.’ . ■. .. 

, “ Sometimes L ^ than I am. Sonie- 

thnesX^ 

§ 15 ^ 

These letters weighed Heavily upon'Mr. Britling’s min^ 
He perceived that this precociously wise, subtle youngster 
.of his was now close up to the line of injury and death> 
going to and fro from it, in a perpetual, fluctuating danger. 
At any tinae now in the day or ni^ht the evU thing might 
wing its way to him. If Mr, Britling could have prayed, 
he would haye prayed for Ht^hT ' Hh and never; 

finished some ineffectual prayers. 

He tried to persuade himself of a Epman stoicism ; that 
he would be sternly proud, sternly satisfied, if this last 
saciifice for His country was demanded from him. He 
perceived he was merely humbugging himself. . . . 

This war had np longer the simple greatness that would 
make any such stem happiness possible. . , . ■ - ' ' 2 

; The disaster to .Teddy and Mrs. Teddy Xil^T^ hard. 
He winced at the thought of Hrs. Teddy’s white face; 
the unspoken accusation in; her eyes,. He felt ; he could 
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never Tbring himself to say his one exeuse to foer:.. 
did not keep Hugh hack. If I had done Ihiat, &eu you 
might have the r%ht- to blame.” 

If he had overcome every other difficully in the way 
to an heroic pose there was still Hugh’s xmconquerable 
iucidi;ty of outlook. War was a mednei^. .r . . 

But what else was to !:» done ? ]^at , dTO 
‘ done? We Oould not give in to (^rmany. If a lunatic 
struggles, sane men must Struve too. . . ^ 

3fir. Britlmg had ceased to write about the’ war at aE 
All his later writings about it had been abandoned :m- 
£nished. He could not ima^ne them counting, affecting 
any one, producing any effect. Indeed he was writing 
now very intermittently. His contribntions to The Tim^ 
had fallen away. He was perpetually thinking now about 
rile war, about life and death, about me religious problems 
that had seemed so repiate in the_ of the peace ; but 
none of his thinking would bi^me clear and iednite 
enou^ for writing. All the clear stars of his mini were 
hidden by the stormy clouds of excitement rimt ibe daily 
newspaper perpetually renewed and by the daily devdop- 
inents of life. And just as his professional income shrank 
before his mental confimioh and impotence, the private in- 
come that came from his and his wife’s investments be- 
came uncertain. She had had two thot^and pounds in the 
Constantinople loan, seven hundred in debentures of the 
Ottoman railway; he had held similar snins in two Hun: 
garian and one Bulgarian loan, in a linolemn factory at 
jjEouen and in a Swiss Hotel jt^mpany. All these stopped 
' payments, and the dividends frimi tjbgir other investment 
shrank. There seemed no limit set to the possibilities 
of shrinkage of capital ahd ihopme. Income tax bad leapt 
to colossal dimensions, the cost of most things had risen, 
and the tangle of life Was now increased: by the need for 
retrenchments and economies. He driii ded that Gla dys, 
the facetiously named automobiler w^^aluinir^ lnd Sold 
her for a couple of hundred pounds.- He lost' his gar- 
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4'SD.e]!', who had goae to higher prieeil wrah with'a 
and he had gtdat trouble to replace him, so that the gardeu 
h^ame diBa^eeabfy unkempt and unsatisfactory. He 
had to pve up his fregucmt Mpis to London. He w;a8 
pbHged to defeir Stetesminster for ^t^^^ boys. For a time 
at any rate they must go as day boys to Brmsmead. At 
artery potot he met this uneongenial consideration of ways 
and means. ; For years now he had gone easy, lived with 
a cortain tepf-jhdulgenee. It was extraordinarily ve?a- 
:tmus te have mie’s ^eater teoubl^ for one’s country and 
one’s son and one’s faith crossed tmd oomplieated by thete 
litile troubles of the mid the untimely bill. 

Wh perhaps more than ahythii^ 

else was his gradual loss of touch with the essential issues 
of the war. At fitet the militarismi the^ a 
Cermany, had seemed so bad that he could not see the 
action of Britain and her alli^ as anything but entire]^ 
righteous. He had seCn the war phiihly a^ sim'^y in 
|he phrase, -Now this militarism must end.” He had 
Betel Germany as a system, as imperialism and junkteitei,” 
SB a canoui materialijpt. aggression, as the spirit that makes 
jwar, an4 tee Allies as the protest of Eumahity agrnhst all 
teeso/eyil things. 

; In^sibly, in spite of himself, this first vtesion of the 
war Was giving place to another. The tawdry, rhteorical 
German Emperor, who had been the great antagonist at 
^e OBt^i the last upholdte of Osesaritei, God’s anointed 
with the withered arm and the receded" 

from the foreground of tee picture; teat truer Germany 
which is thought and system, which is tee will to do things 
thoroughly, the Germany of Ostwald. and the once rejected 
Hindteburg, was coming to the fore. Tt made no apology 
for the errote and crimes teat had been ^ upon it 
by its Hohenzollem Itedteship, but if fought now to save 
itself from tee destruction and division that would he 
its inevitable lot if it accepted defeat too easily; fought 
W hold but, fought for a second chance, with fecipline. 
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with, skill jutiii patience, with a steadfast Mrill. It fought 
with scieuce, it fought with economy, with machines and 
thought against all too. human antagonists^ It necessitated 
an implacable resistance, but also, it copr^ianded respect. 
Against it fought three great peoples with as fine a will ; 
but they had neither the unity, the habitual discipline, 
nor the science of Germany, and it was the latter defect 
that became more and .more the distressful matter of Mr. 
Britling’s thoughts. France after her initial experiences, 
after her first reeling month, had risen fium tito very verge 
of defeat to a ‘steely splendour of resolution, but England 
and Russia, those twin slack giants, still wasted force, 
were careless, n^ligent, uncertain. Everywhere up and 
down the scale, from the stupidity of the uniform sand- 
bags and Hugh’s young officer who would not use a map, 
to the general conception and direction of the war, Mr. 
Britling’s inflamed and oversensitised int^igence per* 
ceived the same bad qualities for wlnoh. he had 
railed upon his countrymen in the days of the peace, that 
impatience, that indolence, that wastefulness and incour 
clusiveness, that failure to grip issues and do obviously 
necessary things. The same lax qualities that had brought 
England so close to the supreme imbecility of a civil war 
in Ireland in July, 1914, were now muddling and pro- 
longing the war, and postponing, it mi^t be for ever, the 
victory that had seemed so certain only a year aga 
The politician stUl intrigued, the ineffiectives still direct^. 
Against brains used to Bie utmost their fight was a stupid 
thrusting forth of men and men and yet more men, men 
badly trained, under-equipped, stupidly led. A preM 
clamour for invention and scientific mitiatiye was stifled 
under a committee of cMerly celebrities and emment duf- 
ferdom; from the outset, the Ministry of Munitions 
seemed under the influence of the “ business mam’’ 

It is true that righteousness should triumph over the 
tyrant and the robber, but have carelessness and incapacity 
any right to triumph over capacity and foresight ? . M^ 
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';wer0 comiirg MOW to tfark questjornBigs between liiis in- 
tricate ^joice. : Apd, indeed, was onr eanae all righteons- 
'.ness?.- .. .. ..^ 

Thfeire stiryy is the worst dMbt of all f br a mao whose ^ ^ 
son is faring death. 

Were we indeed standing against t^f^anny for freedom ? 

Tbere came drifting to Mr. Britlin^s ears a confusion 
of voices, voices that told of reariion, of the schemes of 
emplbyris to berivijie trade nm of greedy shippers and 
greedy house landloirds reaping their hars'e waste . 
and treason in the very, households of .the Ministf;^ of 
religions cant and intolerance at large, of self-advertise- 
■ ment written in letters of blbdd, of forestalling and Johi^ 
hery, of irratibnal and exasperating oppi^siwii'ih Tn 
and Egypt. . . . It came with a ^ocfc to him, too, that 
Hugh should see so little) else than 
and have so pitiless a realisatibn of its essential futilEy. 
ihe hby foreed his father to see— - what indeed all along 
;he had been se^ tnore clearly. Tffie war, evrii 

by the s^dards of adventure and conquest, had long since 
hecome a monstrous absurdity. Some way there must be 
;OUt of this bloody entanglmuent that was yielding victo^ 
ito neither side, that was yielding nothing but wastei and 
death heybnd ml precedent. The vast majority of people 
'everywhere must he desiring peaee, willing to huy peace 
at any reasonable price, and in all the world it seemed 
there was insufficient capacity to end the daily butchery 
and ariiievo the peace that was so universally desired, the 
peace that would he anything better than a breathing 
Space for further warfare: . . . Every day ' cifine the 
papers with the balanced story of battles, losses, destriic- 
tions, ships sirnli:, towns smashed, . Aud e decision, 
Meyer UTSign of decisioM. 

Omo Saturday afterhooM Mr. BritliMg found hinaiself 
with Idrs. BritfiBg at (daveS lady HdinartyM was 
iM mouruiog for her two nephews, the Glassington boys, 
who had hoth been hilled, one in Handers, the other in 
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(jallipoli. > Eaeburn was there top, despondent and tired- 
looking. There were three young men in khaki^ one with 
the red of a staff Q:®cer; there were two or three women, 
whom Mr.. Britling had nqt met before, and Miss Sharsper 
the novelist, fresh from nursing experience among the con- 
valescents in the south of France. But he was disgusted 
to find that the gathering was dominated by his old an- 
tagonist, Lady Frensham, unsubdued, unaltered, rampant 
over them all, arrogant, impudent, insulting, . She was in 
mourning, she had the most splendid black furs Mr,. Brit- 
ling had ever seen; her large triumphant profile came out 
of them like the head of a vulture out of its ruff ; her elder 
brother was a wounded prisoner in Germany, her second 
was dead; it would seem that hers were the only sacrifices 
the war had. yet extorted from any one.. She spoke as 
though it gave her the sole right to . criticise the. war or 
claim compensation for the war. 

Her incurable propensity to split the country, to make 
mischievous accusations against classes and districts, and 
public servants, was having full play. . She did. her best 
to provoke Mr. Britling into a dispute^ and throw some 
sort of imputation upon his patriotism as distinguished 
from her own noisy and intolerant conceptions of 

loyalty.” 

She tried him first with cons^iption. She threw out 
insults at the shirkers and the ^Munk the 

middle-class people clung on to their wretched little busi- 
nesses) made any .j3ort of q^ui^ > ,r • 

Mr. BritJing 'Was stung to defend them.. business,” 
he said acidly,^ isn’t like land, , which waits and grows 
rich for its owner. And thqse people can’t l^eave ferrety 
little agents behind themi when they go off to serve. Tens 
of thousands of middle-class men have , ruined; themsel ves 
and flung away every prospect they had in the world to 
go to this war.” . 

And scores* of thpusands hayenM^ Fren- 

sham. “They are the men, rm: jinking of.’’ ^ • 
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' Mr,’ ran through a litij6 list of aristocratic 
sray-at-Homra l£at b^an with a dnkc. ; \ 

■ “ And not a iloid ^eahs to them in consequence/’ she 

■ said. , ... . • , .. , . / .. ^ . . .. .. V'...^.. * ^ 

She shif^ hfti:'^ a^ to the Xahour people. They 
' would ralhen ^ tiie cdhhliry defeated than submit to a, 
little discipline. 

' 1‘ EecaH^e they have no faith in the house of lawyers 
or the bouse of Ismdlords,” said Mr; Britling. Who can 

.•blame th^.?” ■ .\ . . 

■ ; She proceeded t6 b^i,.everybody what she would do mth 
strikerk She would ^ve them ^‘ short sbrift,” She 
would give them a taste of the Prussian way— ^ homceo- 
pathie treatment. But of course old voto^atcbing 

’Asquith daren’t -r- he daren’t!” ' Mr. Britling opened 
his mouth and said nothing; he was silenced. The men 
in khaki listened respw^ ambiguously; one of 

the younger ladies it seemed was entirely of Lady Bren- 
s' way of thinking, and anxious to show it. The 
'’good lady having now got her hands upon the Oahihet 
t proceieded to deal faithfully with its two-andrtwenty mem- 
^ bersi. Winston C^urri^iil had oyerriddeh Lord Fisher 
^tipOn the qiii^on of Gallipoli, and iheuried terrible rfe- 
sponsihiliti.es* LOrd Haldane — she; called him “ Tubby 
Haldane wan a' cohrieted t^^^ ‘“Lhe naan’s a Ger- 

hmh but and but. Oh ! what af he ham’t a drop of Ger- 
man ’blood in Ins veins? He’s a German by choice-— . 
W;hich is worse” . ' 

“T thought he had a certain capacity for organisation,” 
saidjM^ri Britlin'g. ■ 

' “ iWe don’t wanfHs organisation, and we don’t want 

^ said Lady F^ensham/ ^ ^ ^ ' ■' 

- ' ■[ ilXf titling 'pleaded for particulars 'bf- the late Lbfd 
Ohaherilbrik Were ' paftieulars. If 

'was just ah idea the good lady had ^t into her head, 
that had got into a number of aceesrihle heads. There 
'aya's only ' dne ' strong man in' all the ; cotmtry not?. 
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lady Frensham insisted^ That was Sir Ed ward Oarson. 

Mr. Britling jumped in his ^air. 

"But has he ever done anything? ” he cried, "except 
embitter Ireland?” 

Lady Frensham did not hear tbat question. She pur- 
sued her glorious theme. Lloyd George, who had once 
, been worthy only of the gallows, was now the sole mi nis ter 
fit to put beside her herq. E^e had won her h eart by his 
condemnation of the wording man, He was the one man 
who was not afraid to speak out, to tell them they drank, 
to teU them they shirked and loafed* to tdl thmn plainly 
that if defeat to this blame woidd fall 

upon them! 

cried Mr. Britling. 

" Yes,” said Lady Frensham, " Upon them and those 
yrhp have flattered and misled them. ► . 

Andso on. V* * 

It presently became necessary for Lady Homartyn to 
rescue Mr. Britling from the great lady’s patriotic tramp- 
lings. He found himself drifting into the autumnal gar- 
den — the show of dahlias had never been wcmderful -t-- 
in the company of Baebum and the staff pf^cer and a , 
Uroman who was presently discovered to be remarkably 
trell-infornied. T^ey were all despondent. ‘*^1 think all ' 
this promiscuous blaming of people is quite the ‘worst • — 
and most ominous — thing about us just now,” said Mr. 
[Britling after the restful pause that followed the departure 
■from the presence of Lady Frensham. 

“It goes on everywhere,” said the staff officer. 

“Is it really — honest?” said Mr. Britling. 

Baebum, after reflection, decided to answer. “As far 
as it is stupid, yes. There’s a lot of blame coming ; there’s 
bound to be a day of reckoning, and I suppose we’ve all 
got an instinctive disposition to find a scapegoat for our 
common sins. The Tory press is pretty rotten, and there’s 
a strong element of mere personal spite- — :in the 
ChurchiU attacks for example. Personal jealousy prob- 
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ably. Our * ol<i fanffliM ’ to nave got vulgar- 

spirited imperceptibly giSeratibn or so. Tfiey 

quarrel and sHrk smd lay bla^ as bad servants 

do — and things are still far t^ niucb injffi®™^^ h 
Things "are geitii^ muffed, there can be no dou’bf abouh ' 
that— -not fatally, but stiU rather seriously.^" ^ 
government — it was himian before the war, and we’ve 
added no Mchangels Therms inuH^e.^^'^^ 
suspicion. Toll never Imbw what neTOpa^^ 

George won’t be in touch with next. He’s honest and 
patriotic and energetic, bnt he’s inortally afraid of old 
toonsefi:~i,nd class intri^es. He ■ doeto’t know where to . 
get his bachmgr SeV ^t aill a labohr member’^ tereor 
of the dai^r at his back, fere’s a la(^ of ne^^ too, 
in getting rid of prominent bf^cers who have frien^^ 

The staff officer noddedk 

“ E^oithcHffe seems to me to have a caise,” said Mr^ Hrit- 
ling. “ Htoiy one abusto him7’ * ~ 

“ I’d stop his Z?a^ saiCSaehuiiL^^^”*^^ 

The Times, but I’d stop the Haily ilfa^ oh the score of 
its placards alone. It overdoes Northcliffe. It ti’ahslates 
hiin into the shrieks and yells of tmderlii^. TFnpTjShT^ 
fact w that iSforthiffiiffe is toare^ but of his wits by Ger- 
man bfficieney — and in War time vffieh a man is scared 
put of his wits, whether he is honest or not, you put his 
head in a bag or hold a piatol to it to cahn him. ... 
What is the good of all this clamburii^ for a chah^ of 
government ? We haven’t a chah^ of totoriment. It’s 
like tefling a tramp to ^t a change of linen. Our men, 
^all pur public meu, are second-rate, men, with, the habite 
of advocates. There is nbihihg Hasteif ul in their minds. 
How can you expect the system to produce anything else! 
Hut they are doing as well as th^ can, and there is no 
way of putting in any one else now, jmd there yon are.” 

“Meanwhile,” said Mr. Britlingj “bur toys — get 
hilled,”, .. ^ , 

“ They’d^ Itothllied'al^ 
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say — Carson and Uoyd George and Korthcliffe and Lady 
Erensham, with, I suppose, Austin Harrison and Horatio 
Bottomley thrown in — as a. Strong Silent Government 
, . i’d rather have Horthdiffe as dictator than th,#. 

. . . We <^’t anddenly go hach on the past and alter our 
^pe. We didn’t listen, to Mattheiy ArnoW^^ We’ve never 
thoroughly turned out and deaned up our higher schools. 
We’ve resisted instTOction.^ W to maintain 

our national luxuries of a bench of hhho and party 
politics. And compulsory Gre^ and the university sneer. 
And Lady Frensham. And all that sort of t hing. And 
here v?e are! » Well, damn it, we’re in for it now; 
weVe ^t to jdough &rongh with it — with what we have 
•^as what we are.” 

The young staff officer nodded. He ffiought tha^ 
/‘•about it,’? 

“ You’ve got no sons,” said Mr. Britling. 

“ I’m not even married,” said Eaebum, as though he 
thanhed God, 

The little wdl-informed,Ja<iy remarked abruptly that 
she had two sons ; one was just home wounded from Suyla 
Bay. What .her son told her maje her f^^^ grave. 
She said that the public was still quite in the dark about 
the battle of Anafarta. It had been a hideous muddle, 
and we had pepn badly ^ The staff work had been 

awfuL joined up, nothing was on the spot and 

in time. Jhe water supply, for example, had gone wrong ; 
the .men had been naad with tldi^st.^ which 

she named had not^ be® rapported by another; when at , 
last the first game in the 

trenches regardless of iSie ^ 

leading, no oorrdation, no plan. Some of the guns, she 
declared, had been left behind in Egypt. Some of the 
train was untra^able to this^^ d^ It was midaid some- 
where in the.I^y®t. At tfo jbeginnm Sir Ian Hamilton 
had not even J^n present. He had failed to get there in 
time. It had been the reckless throwing away of an army. 




And 19 iioptful an arMy t Her son declared, it meant 
iitie complete failtiit df ihe Dardpicill^ project. < , . 

. “ And when one hears how near we came "to victory! ” 

Ae cried, and left it at that. , . , 

Three times: this year,” said Eaebum, “ we have 
missed victories hecanse of the badness of , our staff woi^ 
It’s no good picking out scapegoats. It’s a question of 
natiohai ha^t. It’s becanse the sort of man we turn out 
from our public schools has never learnt how; to catch 
trains, get to an office on the minute, pack a knapsack 
properly, or do anything smartly and quickly — anything 
whatever that, he can possibly get done for him. You . 
can’t expect men who are habito^y easy-^ing to keep 
bu^ed up to a high pitch of efficiency for any lenglh of 
time. All their training is agairist it. All ^eir tradi^ 
iion. They hate being' prig& An EngEshman wll Se 

any sort of stupid failure rather than appear a prig. 

TTiat’s why we^ve lost three good fights that we ought to 
have won — and thousands and thousands of men — : and 
material and time, precious beyond reckoning. We’ve 
l^t a year. We’ve ^shed t^^ of our people.” 

‘f iSiy boy in Elahders,” said Mr. Britling, /‘says about 
the saBse thing. He says our officers have never learnt 
to count beyond ten, and that they are scared at the . sight 

■■'of a.map. ■ ■ 

“ And the war goes "on,” said the little womian.: 

“How long, oh Lord! how long?” cried Mn Britling. 
“ I’d give them another year,” said toe etaff .officer. 
Just going aS"we"nfC^oing; Then semiring miisf give 
way. There will be no money anywhere. There’ll be no 
more menrT'^ / they’ll feel that shortage first 

anyhow. Bussia alone has ;over twenty millions.” „ . 

“ That’s about the size of it,” said Eaebumrr^^^ 

“ Do you think, sir, there’ll be civil war?” asked the 
young staff officer abruptly after a pause, 
j There was a little interval before any one "imsWSffed this 
surprising question. 
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After the peace, I mean,” said the young officer. 

“ There’ll he just the' devil to pay,” said Kaehum. 

“ One thing after aaiolier in the coimtry is being pulled 
up by its roots,” reflected Mr. Britling. 

‘‘ We’ve never produced a plan for ^e war, and it isn’t 
likely we shall have one for the peace,” said Kaeburn, and, 
added: “and Lady Erensham’s little lot will be doing! 
their level best to sit on ^^e safe ty-valve. . . , They’ll 
rake, up Ireland and tllster ^i^ the very start. But I 
doubt if Ulster will save ’em.” 

“We shall squabble. What else do we ever dp?” 

"STo one seemed able to see more than that. A silence 
■fell on the little party." "' 

“ Well, thank heaven for these dahlias,” said Eaebnm, 
affecting the philosopher. 

The young staff officer regarded the dahlias without 
thusiasm. ... 

■\ § 16 '■ 

Mr. Britling sat Pne September afternoon with Captain 
Lawrence Carmine in the sunshine of the b^?^ end 
Smoked with him and sometimes tallied and sometimes sat 
still. r 

“When it hegan I did not believe that 
he like pth^ wars,” he said. “ I did not dre^ it. . X 
thou^t that we had grown wiser at last It seemed to 
me like the dawn pf a great clearing np. I thought the 
common sense of mankind would break out like a flame,, 
an indicant flame, and consunae aU this.obsol^^^ 
of empires and banners and mUjtarisn^ directly it made 
its attack upon human .happiness. A score of things that 
1 see now were preposterous, I thought must happen — 
naturally. I ‘bought America would declare herself 
against the Belgian outrage; that she would not tolerate 
the smashing of the great sister republic — if only for the 
memory of Lafayette. Well — 1 gather America is 
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chiefly coneeyned about o ur maki ng cotton contraband. I 
thought the Ba^auTSt^F were of a reasouable 

give aud take; of a common pare for their ponunon . free- 
dom. I see now three Glernwn royalti^ trading in peas- 
ants, and no men in their lands to gainsay them. I saw 
this war, as so many Frenchmen have seen it, as some- 
' thing that might legitimately command a splmcSd en- 
thusiasm of indignation. ... It was idl a dream, the 
dream of a prosperous comfoitable man who h|d never 
ponie to the cutting edge of life. Everywhere cunning, 
eyeiy where small feuds and hatreds, distni^, disEdh^t- 
ies, timidities, feebleness of purpose, dwariS^ imagina- 
tions, swarmroveT the great and simple issuirar . . . It is 
a war now ^like any other of the mobbing, mahy-aimed 
cataclysms that have shattered empires and devastated the: 
World; it is a war without point, a war that hasdost ite 
soul, it has become mere incoherent flghtuig and d^true- 
tion, a demonstration in vast and tragic forms of the 
Stupidity and ineffectiveness of oidr species, . . .” 
a He stopped, and there was a little interval of silence. 

Captain Carmme tossed the fag end of his cigar Tory 
neatly into a tub of hydrangeas. ‘‘ Three thousand years 
ago in China,” he said, “ there wei:e men as sad as we are,^ 
■^for. the. same cause.” ■ . 

“ Three thousand years ahead perhaps,” said lifer 
Bribing, “ there wUl still be nieh w^^ 

... And yet — and yet . . . No. Just now I have no 
lelasticity. It is not in nature to despair, but thiiigs 
|are pressingpine down. I dohd recover as I used to" 
nover. I tell myself still that though the way is long 
and hard the spirit of hope, the spirit of creation, the 
generosities and gallantries in the heart of man, must en^, 
in victory. But I say that over as one 'repeats a worn- 
out prayer. The light is out o f th e sk y for me. Some- 
tinies I doubt if it wSTever come Ea^, Let younger men 
take heart and go on with the vbrld. If I could die for 
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the ri^t tMng now — instead of just having to live on 
in this world of ineffective struggle — I would he glad 
to die now,. Carmine. . . .” 

§ lY 

In these days also Mr, Direcik was very uaihappy. 

Eor Cissie, at any rate, had not lost touch with: the 
essential issues of the war. She w^ as clear as ever that 
German miUtarism and thte German attach on Belgium 
and Erance was the primary subject of the war, And 
she dismissed all secondary issues. She continued to de; 
mand why America did not fight. “We fight for Bet- 
gium. Won’t you fight for the Dutch and N or wegian 
ships ? Won’t you even fight for your own ships that the 
Germans are si:^ing ? ” 

Mr. Direct attempted explanations that were ill re» 
ceived. 

“ You were ready enough to fight the Spaniards when., 
they blew up the Maine. But the Germans c.an. ji^ the 
ZhwttamW That’s — as 3’®'“ say — a different pcrop-, 
osilipn,” ■ ' ' 

His mind was shot by an extraordinary suspicion that, 
she thought the Luinfania an American vessel. But 
Direck Was learning his Cissie, and he did not dare to" 
challenge her bn this score. 

“ You haven’t got hold of the American proposition,” 
he said. “ We’re thinking beyond wars.” 

“That’s what we have been trying to do,” said Cis- 
sie. “ Do you think we came into it for the fun of t he 
thing? ” ( 

“ Haven’t I shown in n h undre d w ays that I sym- 
pathise?” 

“ Oh — sympathy ! . . .” 

He fared .little, better at M r. Biitling’s hands. Mn 
Britling talked darkly, but ;^inted all the tirue only too 
plainly at America. “ There’s two sorts of . liberali^” 
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said SfirEntting, “ iSbat pretend to 1^ the same thing; 
ihere'e the Uberalism jof great aims and the liberalism of 
defective moral energy. ; ; . , . . , 

§■ IS.,"- .y..' ' 

It was not nntii Teddy had been missing fbif tbree weeSte 
that Hu^ Wrote about him.^^ T^ battalions 

on the K^ders front w^ wide apart, and 

it was only from home that Hi^h learnt what had 
happened. 

‘/ You can’t imagine how things narrow down when one 
is elpse up against them. One does not Mow what is 
hap^ning evm within a few milesnYus, until we get the 
newspapers. ' Then, with a little reading between the lines 
and some bold jessing, We fit our little bit of es^erimee 
with a general shape. Of course I’ve wonder^ at-fime8 
about Teddy. But oddly enough I’ve never thought of 
him, very much as being out hOTe. It’s queer, I know, 
but I haven’t. l uan’t imagine why. . . » 

“ I dbn’trhndw alwut We’ve had nOthihg 

gbing on here that has led to any missing: All our men 
have been accounted for. But every few miles along the 
front conditions alter. His lot niay have been closer up to 
the enemy, and there may have been a ru^ and a fight for 
a hit of trench either w&j. In some parts the German 
trenches are not thirty yards away, and there is miniig, 
homb throwing, and perpetual creeping up and give and 
take. Here we’ve been getting a bit forward. But I’ll 
tell you about that presently. And^ anyhow, I don’t tmr 
derstend about ‘missing.’ There’s very few prisGiiims~ 
taken now. Bpb don’t teU Ihtt I try to imagine 

■■'oid Teddy' in it i--. -. ■ 

, “ Missing’s a queer thing. It isn’t tragic ~ Or pitiful. 

'Or partly reassuring like ‘prisoner.’ It just sends one 
emulating and speculating. I can’t find^any one wl^o 
Mows where the 14th Essex are: TEih^ move ahout 
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here so mysteriously that for all I ]^ow we find them 
in the next treneh #j??e we go up. But there is a 
chance, for Teddy. It’s worth while bucking Letiy aiU 
you can. And at the same time there’s odds agmnst him. 
There plainly and unfedingly is how things stand in my 
mind. I think chiefly of Letty. I’m glad Cissie is with 
her, and I’m glad ^e’s ^t the, hoy. Keep her busy. 
She was frightfully fond of him. I’ve seen all sorts of 
things between them, and I know that. . . . I’ll try and 
write to her soon, and I’ll find something hopeful to tell 
her. 

“ Meanwhile I’ve got something to tell you. I’ve been 
through a fight, a big fight, and I haven’t got a scratch. 
I’ve taken two prisoners with my lily hand. Men were 
shot close to me. I didn’t mind that a bit. It was as 
exciting as one of those hittCT fi^ts we used to have round 
the hockey goal. I didn’t mind anything till afterwards. 
Then when I was in the trench in the evening I trod on 
something slippery — pah ! And after it was all oyer one 
of my chums got it — sort of unfairly. And I keep oh 
thinMng of those two things so much that all the early 
part is just dreamlike. It’s more like something I’ve read 
in a book, or seen in the tllvstvaied London News than 
actually men through. One had been thinking so often, 

how will it feel ? how ^all I 

it had an effect of being flat anidpfdmary. " - - 

“ They say we hadn’t got enough guns in the spring 
or enough ammunition. That’s aU right now — anyhow. 
They started in plastering the Germans overnight, and 
right on until it was just daylight. I never heard such 
a row, and their trench^ — we_could stan^ and look 
at them without getting a single ffibt at us— flying 
about like the crater of a yolcauo. We were not in ohr 
firing trench. We had gohe bai^ into sOme new trendies, 
at the rear — ' I think to get out of the way of the counter 
fire. But this morning they weren’t doing very much. 
Eor once our sjuns were oh top. There was a feeling of 




^ticipa^an lilse waiting for an exarniinstioii paper 

to te out; :&ien we wre out of is 

treneli to littacfc ycra: W being just 

hatched. Suddenly the world is bigii I don’t rdtn^ber 
OdT gtioa fire stoppi^ And then you rush., ^ pome pnj^ 
Come pul ’ say the office rs. EYe rybddy ^vpi U'iort 'o£ ' 
howl aud rushes. "V^eu you ^e"5cen dropping^'yott'rush 
the faster. The on^ Wing that ohe^s you at ^ is the 
yure twisted about eyeiywhere. ^ Ton don’t wan^^ 
orer thut, The frigbt^ thing is the exposure. After 
b^g in the trenches so Jong you feel naked. You run 
like a spared child for Jhe Pema^^ trench jhead* T eaii’t 
understand the iron heiwe of a nian who can e^ 
hack by turning to run away. And there’s a Whsty feeh 
ing with one’s bayonet. But they didn’t wait. They 
dropped riSes aitd ran. But we ran M them 

that we cau^t one or two in the second ti^ch. I got 
down into that, heard a voice behind me, and found my 
two prisoners lying artful in a dug-out. They held up 
their hands as I turned: If they hadn’t T ^d^ if I 
^puld 'have done anything to them. T“diditTY©3^ike" 

: it. r felt /rfenidify. ’ _ ■_ ^ 

“Ifot all ^e wimaus; faS 

their ma<hiueguns :until Wey got b^ Bothjthe 

trenches were frightiMy smashed about, and in Ihe ^ratJ 
one there were'little knots and groups of deadi ^e' got 
to work at once shying the sandbags over from the old 
front of the tr^ch to the parados. Our guns had never 
stopped all the time; they were now plastering the third 
line trenches, j^d almost at once the OeiUian shells "be- 
gan dropping into us." Of cpu^,^^^ had the range to 
an iudh, One didn’t have any time to feel ^d think ; 
phe’ just set oneself with jdl .one’s ener^ to turn ihe 
trench over. ■ ■■■; ■ 

I don’t rernember that I helped or cared ,for a 
wounded man all the time, or felt snything about the dea^ 
except to step over them and hot on them. I was just 



; - by the idea that we had to ffl t the ^ta^enyeh . wto 
a^ ^elt^ying statiB .befe^ Jh^ ccncae bach.i And , 

then sti^ theia. , ' ^ wanted to .wini and tber© was 

nothing else in iny mini: .V* ; : 

“ ihey did try to come baj^, but’ not 'vmy mnchi . . . 

“ Then wh^ I jbegan. to feel shin of haidhg got. hold 
of the treneh for good, I began th realise jnst how tired 
T was a^ the sun had got' I. b^n to look 

about jae, and found most of t he other men wor^n s! just 
as:; hard „as ,I , hgd Jte® . ‘ WeVe done itir. I. sgid, 

and that was, thg wotd Kd sinoe I told my two 
Germans, to; come, put, of ^ and stuck a: manuwitili ,a , 

■wounded .leg to ■watch them, * It’u a bit :,of AJl Bight/ 
said Orthpiis, knocking off also, and lighting a .half-con- 
sumed cigare^ He had been weasug it bi^ Ms ear, 

I believe, ever since : iho charge. Against this bo^ldpn, ;; 

, He’d kept close up to me aT[ tije tiffie, I And 

then old Paock tuined up very ohee]Sid ^vdth.a.weak bayonet’ 
iab in his foream that; he WMfedjmeJa^w^agm It; 
was good to see him practically all right too, 

“ ‘ I took two prisoners,’ I said, and everybody T spoke 
to I told that. I was fe^u llv proud, of it,. , 

“ i fhotight that if I could t ake two pinsoners ■ in ::my 
ffrst charge I was going to he some soldier, ” ; “ , ' ; . ; 

" I had stood it ,aU ^gdmirably. I didn’t feel a bit ; 
sbsken, I ■was hi th^gh as ani^ing. Pd seen death and 
killing, and it was, all, just ho^ey. 

“ And then that confounded Ortheris-must needs go 
and get killed. 

; “ The sheU khpcked me pygr, and: didn’t hurt me a h it. 

T w®i U iittle, ^nned. and scahe dirt was throw U over me. 
anh when I got up on my kne^, ! ;saw d Ijdnjg about 
isix ~ yarffa off — and . his , Ip^ were all, smashed, .about, .. 
TTghl Pulped! . : 

■‘He looked amazed- ‘ Blop^y,’ be said, blbpdy.’ 
He ftspd .hii, .®y^ i^d suddenly grinned. You 

know we’d once had two fights about his saying ‘ bloody,’ 




T ffiinfe !f told you at ihe time^ a and^ a return matc^, 

lie co^dn^t Box for nuts, but he stood up lihe all^^h, and 
it appealed nbW to his sense of humour that I should he 
standing there too dazed to protest at the old o^ehce. , ‘T' 
thought yott wan done ih,’ he said, ‘Fm in a ittess-^ a 
bloody mess, ain’t If Fihe a stuch’ pig. TBloody ^ rightj 
enough. Bloody ! I ^dn’t know X ’ad it m me.’ 

He lbok|^ at me and grinned mth a^^^^ saH^' 

faetion m k^ to the last — dying i^d Oirthens 

to j^e Jlnish. I just stood up helpless in front of hiin, 

■ 'stUl tath^' d^a'd., , ■ , \ 

; sometm^ about having a jihundenhg tfiiiit 

'on. him,.: . ^ . . _ , 

; I ri^lly don’t befieve he felt imy pain 
have done u he had lived. . 

; “ And iJhiBS, wlule X vvas fumbling with my watef-bottle, 
he cohapsed. “ & ^ "abouf Ortheiis. Budd&Iy 

he said, 8^ that cut ine aB to 
puckered up jttSt like the fa of a fretful child which re- 
fuses, to goto bed. ‘'X didn’t want tp be aut of it,’ he sm^ 
jetulantly. ‘ And X’m done ! ’ And then then he just 
ipoked ^iBMontented ■ and dig(X--^ri^t off. 

Turned his head a iittlow^ over. ’ Aa if he v^ impatient 
at everythu^. Fainted — and ffuttefed out. 

^Fbr^^a ^t him to drink. . . 

■ .. ,.:/*X cbhldh’Fbphpyp he, was dea^^^ 7'' 11.. I '”: ' 

" And suddeaiy it was^^^^^^ ' X he^m to cryi j 

X^e a hahy. X kept bn with the water-hottle at.his teetn 
long after I was convinced he was dead.l X didn’t want 
him tp he ant of it I Clod khov^ how X djidn’t. _ X wanted 
my dear little Cockney cad ' Ch f mo®t frightfully 
X wanted hhnXack. 

" X shook him. I was like a . scared child. I blubbered 
and howled things. . . It’s all 
di(^."' 

“ My dear, dear \ Father, X am ^eving and ^e^g ^ 
and it’s ^ altc^iether nonsense. And it’s all mixed np in 
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my mind with the me^? I trod.,Qn. A nd it gets worse and 

'worse. So that I don’t seem to Ji|el anything really, even 
for Teddy. 

“It’s been just the last straw of ,aU . this. ^ 
foolery. ... 

“If ever there was a bigger lie, my dear Daddy, than 
j any other, itis Biat man is a reasonable creatiLre. . . . 

“ War is just foolery — lunatic foolery — hell’s 
foolery. . ., . 

“ But, anyhow, your son is sound and well- — i f so rrow- 
fiil and angry. We were relieved that night, And there 
are rumours that very soon we are to have . a, holiday and 

a refit, We lost rat her heavi ly. We have been praised* 

But all along, Essex has done well. J can ’t r eckon to 
get back yet, but there are such things as leave for eighth 
and-forty hours or so in England. ... 

“ I shall be glad of that sort of turning round. ... ^ 

“Fm tired. Oh 1 Fm tired, , . . 

“I wanted to Write all about Jewell. to his mother dr 
his sweetheart or some. one; I wanted to wallow in Ha 
praises, to say all the things I really find now that 1 
thought about hhn, but I hayan’t *teyen had. that satirf^ 
tion. BEe waa , a Foor Law child ; he was raised in one 
of those awful places between Sutton . and 
Surrey. I’ve told you of aU the si??0-^Har|^ng he had. 
‘ Sbldiera Three’ vvas, his Bible; he was always singing 
* Tipperary,’ and he never got the tune right nor learnt 
more than three lines o f it. Ee laced all Hs talk with 

b ^y ’ ; it was his jewel, his raby. But hd^^^ 

pluck of a robin or a squirrel; I never knew hun scared 
or ahythix^ but cheerful. Misfortunes, humiliations, 
only made him chatty. And he’d starve to have so me* 
thing to give away. . 

“ Well, "well, this is the way of war. Daddy. This is 
what war is. Damn the Kai ser ! Damn all fo ols. ... 
Give my love to the Mother and the bruddykins and every 
.'■o- e. . , '■ 






It jfisF.a or so oVw thrde weeks after this last , 
letter from Hiigh that Dir^^ reappeared at Match- 
ih^s Easy. He Had Ha J a tKp trip that 

wae as a flight froin dissie’sjep mission' 

of int^hiry; He had^ i^n^ Belgium, 

where he had already h^ doing relief wort under 

Mr. HopTCT, hut the confusio n of h it otyn fe elings tad 
cheeked h^ and hyohght him M 

iir pei^lexi^^ only too com- 
inphL 'dnring the stresses of that tragic year. He was 
entangled in a parado:!i;| like a large majority of Amer- 
ieanS' at that tune hm were (juite definitely ^ro-’ 

Ally, and dite so niany ijr'fliat majority he had a very 
clear cohvietion that it would he wrong and’ impOssihle 
for the United States, to take part in me wa:^ His sym- 
pathies were intensely with the HdweiFHduie and^^ de- 
ji^dent cottage; he would have wept with generous 
dnOtion to see, the Stars and Stripes interwoven wdth the 
thr^ pffiei? ^Oat hannerS of red, white and blue that led 
the world against . G e rman imperialiam and miliiSif Ism, 
but for iQ"matTEfs i3nd"woidd not march idrtha^^^^^ 
Against all these mpulses fonght something veiy funda- 
hi^t^ in ME l)(irech’'a cornposition, a precotreeption of 
Anieripa i^t had^^i^ insensibly in his mind, 

the; idea pf^^ AmeTOh'asTh'TpoIity alopf from the OH 
system, as a fr^ start fpr hu^nity, as spmethihg alto- 
^th^ too fine and precious to he dragged into even the!' 
nohlert ^of European confliefs. Ammca w^ to . he "the; 
hegiiuung of the fusion of mankind, neither German nor 
British .ppr Er®iich nor in any way national. She was to^ 
he the great e^eriment in peace and reasonahlehess. She 
had to hbid" civilisafidh and social order but pf "^TTfayf 
tb he a refuge for all those finer ^ 
streks add tinrmoil ; it was her task td 
fl-rda of Iffp: arid t.hp clo.i-ma of hnTn«nito.Ti'*>irfTam iti' tIia 
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conquered ptovince and the prisoners’ compound, she had 
to be the healer and arbitrator, the remonstrance and not j. 
the smiting hand. Surely there were enough smiting 
hands. 

But this idea of ; an^ judicial, remonstrating, 

and aloof, led him to a conclusion that scandalis ed him. 
If America idll not, and should not use force in 
of justice, he argued, then Ainerica has no right to msSe 
and export munitions, of war. She must hot trade in 
what she disavows- He Jiaji a^jquite exa^erated idea of 
the amount of munitions that America was sending to the 
Allies, he was inclined to believe that^ A were entirely 
dependent upon their transatlantic .supplies, and so he 
found hinaself persuaded that the; victory of the Allies 
and the, honour of America were i ncompatible things. 
And— -in spite of'his ethicd aloofness — he loved the 
Allies. He Tyanted them to jvin, and he wanted Awerica 
to abandon a course jfeatXe^ 
to their victory. It was an intellectual djleio^ 
hid this self-contradiction frptu Hatchin g’s Easy with, 
much the sanae feeling that a cnr^e. might hide a poisoned 
dagger at a tea-party. ... 

It was entirely agamst his habits pf migd .to Jude^^ 
thing — more particularly an entanglement with a: dif- 
ficult proposition — ^hnt he perceived quite clearly that 
neither Cecily nor Mr. Britling were ri^ly to be trusted 
to listen calmly to what, under happier circumstances, 
might be a profoundly interestiug moral complication. 

: Yet it was npt in Ms nature tp cpnceal ; it was in his nature 
to state. 

And Cecily made things much more diffipult. . She .was 
pitiless with him. Shp Sept Mm aloof. “How; can I let 
yon make love, to, me,” she said, “ when our English men 
are all going to the war, when Teddy is a prisoner and 
Hugh is in the trenches. If I were a man 1 ” 

She couldn’t he induced to see an y ease for Anaeripa, 
England was fighting for freedom, and. America:. ought 
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to be b^de ier. wOT^^oi^fiFlio iimle ai^ixSt 

liU German wiefeedness?^“iEe 

'‘ I’m doing all ! e«ui to b^p ffiBi^gii^ 

‘‘ Ayea’i 1 ® ^®4 

Bie bad ba<^bbne, and. be Wobld not let ber^^ be was 
riesolyed, bully bna into a fal^ood about bis 
Ameyl^ waf aloof, sbe was right to be aloof. . . . At 
tbe same timej, Gecily’s reproacbes were unendurable. 
And be epuTd feel be Wi^ drifts from ber. . . . 

ISe eburdn’t fmake ijneries go to war. 

In tbe quiet of bis London hotel be Jbougbt it aU^ 

He sat at a yraiting-table maHrg not^ of perfectly lucid 
statemoiit of the reasonable, balanced Lberal ATrierijeaU' 

' opinion. An instinct of caution detaKndii^ bmi to test 

iJitfirstPn.H ; 

■ ; But'Mf. Britling realised bis worst expwta&u^ H 

''J'Wa$*’beyond listening. ■■■■ 

‘‘ I’ye not beard^ boy for mor^ tban tiSree 

iWpeks,” said IlArHrT£Ii£ig In the place of any salutation. 
''^‘:Tbm ^ three^and-twenty days without a 

■■."letter.” . ; „ , , ,, ; 

H ' seeined .tb;"Sfr. Bife%'^ffia£’|Ir7T8Hfcli^ 
denly ^wtt ten years” older. His faee^^^m 
lined; the colour and textur^of hw csnnplexion b^ gone 
■grey; He idbvod^^^ anSTbad^; bis nerves were 

'pjanifestly unstrung. • . . 

“ it’s intolerable fbat one sbbSrdbe sSKgbetSf^^ 
ghastly suspense. The boy isn’t three hundred miles 
'away.”' '■ __ _ . _ • .. ........ 

■■■'■■.'■Mr*-. Hireck,.made7obiddus^inquiiieA;''';."''''''^'^ 

“ Always before he’s written --- generally once a fort- 
night.’’ 

They talked of Hugh for a tune, but Mr. Britling- was 
fitfid and irritable and quite prepared, to bbld'l^V'Bir^ 
^acfebteitable for lie laxity of t^^ War Oiffce/t^^ tfeacbery 
of Bulgaria, the ambiguity of Eoumania Or ahy other barb 
that ebanced to be sticking into bis sensibilities. Bhey 
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lunched precariously. Then they went into the study 
to smoke. 

There Mr. I)ire<^ was , unf to notice 
a copy of that innocent Aniericgn publication The Jf.ew 
Bepuhlic, lying close to two or three ninnliers, of „ !^e,,,. 
Fatherland, a pro-German periodical which at that time 
inflicted itself upon English writers with the utmost de- 
' termination. Mr. Direck r emarked that The New B&- 
public was an interesting effort on the partaP^^mK^sse^ 
Arneticaim’’ Mr. Britl ing regarded the. interesting 
effort with a jaded, unloying eye. 

“ You Americans,” he said, “ are the most ea±raordi- 

naiy people in the world.” 

‘‘ Our conditions are,, t«ceptionaV’ said Mr. ipireck. 

“ You thirds: they are,” said Mr. Britiing, and paused, ; 
and then began to deliver his soul about America in a 
discourse of accuniulating bitterness. A.t 
and explained, hut as he went on he lost self-control; h® 
became dogmatic, he became denunciatory, he became 
abusive. He identified Mr. Dire ^ mo re and more with ^ 
his subject ; he thrust the uncivil Yjw’-^^^CT e^dmbys 
directly at him. He let his cigar go out, and flung it 
impatiently into the fire. As„ though Ajneriea was , re- 
sponsible for its going out. . . ._ 

Like many Britbhs Mr, Britling had that touch of 
patriotic feeling towards America which takes the form 
of impatient criticism. Ho one in Britein. ever calls an 
American a foreigner. To see faults' , in,„ Germany or 
Spain is to tap boundless fountains of charity; but the 
faults of America rankle in an. En glish mind almost as 
much as the faults of England! . Mr. Britling could ex- 
plain away the faults of England readily enough; our 
Hanoverian inonarehy, our Established Church , and. , 
deadening effect on education, our imperial obligations 
and tire straiir they made upon our supplies of admin- 
istrative talent wero all, .very serviceable for that purpose. 
But there in America was the old rae^^ without Crown 




or 'GEtircH or it was 

still falling ffiort of splemdi^ His speech. 

had the rancour of a family q^uafrel. list me only ^ve 

a few sentences that were to stick in MrvPifeck^s mem- 


ory.- ■ ■ ... 

r ^ - You think you aye Out of it good and allv So 
did we think. 

went down in ’71. . . Yours is Only ^o further de^ee 
of insularity. You think lEis vacuous aloofness of yours 
is some sort of moral superiority. Sd did w^^ did 

. “ It won’t last you ten years if we go down. . . . 

“ Do you thiii that pur disaste^^^^^^ 
for you ? Ho you fancy Sere is any Freedoni of the Seas 
possible beyond ^<di freedom as we nmintain, exempt the 
freedom to attadt you ? For forty years the Briti^ fleet , 
has guarded ail America, from Bufopean attai^ ^ur 
^'Monroe' doctrine shuiks^yhj^^d,.i|'now,^,^^ .. 

\ “ I’m sick of .this high thin talk: of yours'ahout the war* 
... You are -a hation pf'tmgeuerow d yratch- 

ing Us throttle or he throttled. You gamhle on bur wi^^ 
niug. And we shaU wi?; ’*''® shall win. And you wiU 
proflt. And when we h n ye won a victory only one shade 
less .terrihle than d^e^ men .you iffirik you will come in 
and tinker with our peaee; ""Bleed us a little more to 
please your hyphenated patriots. . . 

He came to his last shaft. “ You ^te of your Hew 
Ideids.of Peaoer:,r^^ you are too proud to fight. 

But your Business mett“in;^H^ give the show away. ’ 

ThereJ^s .a little printed card nowin ^ 

York Hiat tells of the^^^^^ paciflci^ of America.”! Yhey^re 
busy, you know. IVade’s real good. And so as mot to 
interrupt it they stick up this card ; * Hik ou the j^r I 
' Think of it r*— ‘ pu t^^ whole fate 

of mankind at stake, and America’s contribu tion is a little 
grumhling when the th e and no 

end of grumbling when we hcdd hp a ship or two and some 
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fool of a m^es an overcharge. Otherwise 

— Hix on the wair !/ • • • 

"Well, let it be Nix on the war! Don’t come here and 
talk to me I You who were searchmg regi^ms a year ago 
to find your Essex kin. Let it be !Nix! Explanations! 
Wliat do I want with explanations ? And ” — he mocked/ 
his guest’s accent and his guest’s mode of thought — , 
“ dif ’cult prap’sitions.” 

He got up and stood irresojute. Ho knew he was hemg 
preposterously unfair to America, and outrageously un- 
ciyU to a trusting guest ; he knew he had no business now 
to end the talk in this violent fashion, But it was^,^^ 
enormous relief. And to mend matters — No ! He w as 
glad he’d said these things. . . . 

He swung a shoulder to Mr, Direck, and Walked out 
of the room. , ;. . 

Mir. Dire^ heard him cross t|ie hall and dam the door 
of the little parlour. ... 

Mr. Direck .had been stirred deeply by the tragic indig- 
nation of this explosion, and the ring of torment in Mr. 
Britling’s voice. He had stood, up also, but he did not 
follow his host. 

"It’s his boy,” said Mr, Direek at last, confidentially 
to the writing-desk. "How can one argue with hiin? 
It’s just hell for hino. ...” 

Mr. Direck took his leave of Mm, Britling, and went 
veiy "slowly towards the little, cottage. But he did not 
go to the cottage. He felt he would only find another 
soul in torment there, . " 

“ 'What*8 the good of hanging round' taiKiig ? ’’ said Mr. 
Direck.,/ ' ..... 

He stopped at the stile in the lane, and sat thinking 
deeply. ‘‘ Only one thing will convince her,” he said. 

He held out his fingers. " First this,” he whispered, 
" and then t1i»t. ■ - 



i:iy 

nSe yir as far as the Ifend Jrdm which one sees,th© 
cottage, and stood for a little time regarding it. 

; He r^med stiU more soirowfidly to fhe, junction, and 
with every step he took it seemed . to hnn th;^t .he would 
rather^^ see Cecily angry and insulting than not; see her 
:atalL. ..... .. . : .... . . . . .- . .' . 

: At the post oflSce he stoppeff an^^ a letter^arA 
“Hear Oisaie/^ he wrote. “ I came down ■ to^ ay to 
see you ri^ishd thought hSter bOt. t’ln going- right off 
to :^d out ahput Teddy. SOmehbw l^ get that settled. 
I’ll fly around and do that somehow if I have to 
to the (Jeinwfl fro^ to do it. And when I’ve got that 
^ttled Hye ^t something else in my mind ■ — well, it wilt 
wipe but all this little trouble that’s got so big between 
ns/gbeut ne^ And r love you dea^ CissiA’’ 


§ 21 


that every one in the 
, c ame 


And. thmi as if it were 
Hpwer.Ho^' 

Hu^ had bead killed. 

The telegram was brought up by a girl in a pinafore 
iimt^d brt^^ the old c^pensation, for- Iwys now; 

were doing the work of youths and youths the work of 
the men w^ho ]^d gone to the war. 

Ifrv Britling was at the front dbor V he h^ 

been surveying -the late October folia^, touched by the 
waim light of the afternoon, when the m'tosenger appi^red. 
He opened the telegram, hoping as he had hoped when 
he opened any telegram itoce Hugh had gone^ to the front 
that it would not CQutain thejemct words he that It 

Would say wounded, that at the worst 
ing,” that perhaps it might even tell of some pleasant 
surprise; a brief return to ho me s uch as the last lette;^ 
hsd foreshadowed. He read the fln^, unqiialifled stat^ 
ment, the terse regrets. He stood quite still for a,~mp^ 
ment or so, staring at the words. , . , 
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It. was a mile and a quarter from ihe post office to the 
Dower House, and it was always his custom to give tele- 
graph messengers who came to his and 

he wanted very niuch to get rid of the tdegraph girl, who 
stood expectantly before him holding her red bicycle. He 
felt now very sick and strained; he had a conviction that„. 
if he did not by an effort maintain his ^ b^^ cool and 

dry he woidd howl jdpud. He f dt i n his, pocket for 

money;, there were some. coppers and a shilling. He 
pulled it all out together and ^ared at it., 

He had an absurd conviction that a 

sixpenny telegram. The thing worried him. He w^ted 
to give the brat sixpence, and he had only threepence and 
.a shilling, and he didn’t know what 
couldn’t Ihink. It would be a. shpcMng thing to give her 
a shilling, and he couldn’t som^ow give just coppers for 

so important a thing as Hugh’s death. Then prob-; 

lem vanished and he handed the child the shilling. She 
stared at him, inquiring, incredulous. “ Js there a reply, v 
Sir, please?” 

‘^liro,” he said, “that’s for you. All of it. Thig 

ijs a peculiar sort of telegram. . . . It’s, news. p|_jia- 

portance. . . 

As he said this he met her eyes, and had a sudden 
suasion that shp ]^ what it was the telegram 

had told him, mi that was shQcked at Jhi^^ 
treatinent of such tprriM? feeling 

that . hp had to something else, that he .Was socially 
inadequate, and then he dpQ.ided cost he must 

get his; fa(^ away from her . staring eyes. She made not 
movement to turn away. She seemed to be taking him' 
in, recording him, for repetition, greedily, with every fibre 
of her being. 

He stepped past her into the garden, and instantly 
foi^ot ab^t her existence, . . 




He Sad tills p^ibiiity for the last 

few weeks almost contmiioudy, and yet now that it had 
coihe to him he felt that he had never thou^t about it 
before, that he must go o£E alone by himself to envisage 
.tiiis monstrous and terrible fact, without distraetion or 
■'interruption, 

He saw his wife coming down the alley between the 

!He was We®hod by emotioiis ns ;odd and, tm^ootmt- 
able aa the emotions of adolescence. He had the 

same fee|mg now that he hsd had when^^^^^^ i^^^^^^ 
BOihi^;f^leasant admission: h^^ tp be made to bis parents, 
fie f e|t he eonld not go through a scene with hei? yet, that 
he could not endure the task of telling her, of Iteing oh- 
seiTOid ^ fi turned, abruptly to his left, fi^ 
away^ss if he had not seen her, across his lawn towards 
the little summer-house upon a inoll that ;Cgmmi|n 
high Tond. She c^^ed to him, but he did not answer. • 

fie wpntd not look towards her, but for a, ti m e all his 
8e^ei"wei^'aler^^ whether ^e follow^ him^ Safe 

in the summer-house he could glance back. 

It was all right. She was going inip the hcttee., 

He drew pocket again furtiv^y, 

almost guiltily, and re-read it. fie t nm^ it over aihd 
..'read i,t: agaih.’'','";'-'"."' ' ' 

Then his own voiceyrhoarse and strange to his ear^ 

■ Spoke . Ids 'tibiought. ... 

: ‘^My find! how unnt^^^ silly. . \yhy did^^T^^ 
him go? Why did i let him go?” ; 

■ .'Iv, ,.§:-2^ 

- lire, firitlihg did not learn of ^e How 1^at had strait 
them until after dinner that night. She was :so " 
turned to ignore his inccHiU]^ehensible moods that she did 
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Tiot perceive that ttere was anything tragic about hua . 
until th^ sat at table tog^er. He seemed heavy and 
sulky and disposed to avoidi her, but that sort of moodi- 
ness was "noting very strange to her. She knew lEat 
things that seemed to her utterly trivial, the reading of 
political speeches in The Times, little ccanments on life 
made in the most casu^^ way, mere movements, could so 
avert him* She J^tiyat^ a certain disregard of 
such fititd d^i^eKi^. But ai tihe 
up, and was stabbed to the heart . ^ ^ a has^ar 
face and eyes of deep d^air ambiguously. 

y^Hugh! ’’ she said, and then with a chill intimation. 


They looked at each other. His face softened and 

,• X ■ . 

wmced. 

‘‘ My Hti^,” he Whispered, and neither spoke for some 
seconds. 


" JEilZcd," he -said, and suddenly sto(^ up whimpeiingy 
and fumbled witii his pocket. 

It seemed he would never sought. It 

came , at last, a crumpled tSe^am. ! He thr^ 
before her, and toen thrust his chair beck clumsily and 
went hastily out of the room. She heaid him sob. She 

had not dared to look at ms 

Oh ! ” she cried, raising tha? an iinpossible task had 
been thrust upon her. 

“ But what .can I soy to him ? she said, with the tele-^ 
gram in her hand. _ . 

The parlourmaid came i nt o th e 'room,^ ^ J ^ ^ 

“Clear the dinner away! saadn^^^ Bntlligji^ stohd- 
ing at her place. /‘ Master Hugh is killed. . . •” And 
then wailing : “ Oh ! what can I sny f What can I soy f 


§ 24 

That ni^t Mrs. Britling made the supreme effort of 
'her life to, burst the prison of seLf-consciousness and in- 

‘ Whition -tn which she wfl« coiifined. /ieyer hi^ore in nH 



her life had she to d^ired^^,.|e^^ ■unre- 

sifaiiied ; never t»|Sre Kers^f hampered 

by Hct timldiiyV ter seff^ her deeply ingrained 

habH of never letting herself go. She was rent by re- 
flected distressi It seemed to her that she wo uld b e ready 
to give her life and ite whSS able to popfort 

her husband now;. And she could conceivtnacr^tiire of 
comfort. She went out pf the diningWOffi into the hall 
and listened. She went very ; ^ upstairs until she ; 
e^e to the door of her hu^and’sroom; There she. stood 
stiU. She could hear no: ehtind from , She put 
put her hand and turned jhe handle pf. the door a little 
vrajr, add thm she^ was ista^ed hy the ioudpess pf„the , 
sound it made and at her own boldness. She TO&drew 
her hand, and then with a gesture pf despairi v^ a face 
pf white agony, she flitted along the coiridpr to her : pwp 

Her ihind was heaW to the ground by this catastrophe, 
pf which to thia moment sh e h ad never allowed herse lf to . 
tbinh. She had never allowed herself to think of" iC 
The fl^re of her husband, like some:' pitiful beast, 
vtoundi^ an filled her mind. She gave 

scarcely a thought to Hugh. “ Oh, what cun 
himi?” she ask^ heraelf, sitting down before 
hedrpom fire. • . • ‘^1yhat do ? ” 

She brooded until she shivered, and then she lit her 

■fire. . . . ■ ...i. .I.-. 

It was late that night and after an eternity of resolu- 
tions and dpubto and indecisipns ,that Mrs. JBritling went 
to her hushandi : close up to the fire wito 

his chin upou his hands, waiting for her ; he felt thai she 
would come to him, and he was thinking meanwhile of 
Hugh with a ^ow puprogressive mbvpf^ pf the mind. 
He showed by a movemeut_that_he h^^^^ Her enter .^e. . 
room, but be did hot tuni to look at her. He shrank a 
little from her approach. 

She coTnioi and stood hifi«(ide him. She v'mtiiipd to toimh 
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him very softly, and to stroke h is head, dear,” she 

said. “My poor dear! 

“ It is so dreadful fpr you,” Ae said, “ it is im dreadful, 
for you. I know how you loved hinj, . . .” 

He spread his hands ove r hjs fa ce an d became very still. 

“ My poor dear j ” she said, ^ill his hmr, “ my 

pbor dear! ” 

And then she went on saying “ poor dear,” saying it 
presently because there was nothi ng more had come into 
her mind. She desired snptemely to be his conafort, and 
in a little while, TOl^ting comfort so poorly that ^e 
perceived hpr owu failure. increased her 

failure, and that incr ea s ed Iict paralysing ~seh^^ 
failure. . . . 

And suddenly her stroking hand ceased, Sudd;enly the 
real woman cried out fr om h er. 

“1 can’t reach you! ” ^e cHed! aldud. “ I can’t rea^, 
you. I would do anything. . . . You! You with yduf 
heart half brokm. ...” 

She turned towards tlic door. She moved clumsily, slie 
was blinded by her tears. 

Mr, Britling uncovered his face. He stood up aston- 
ished, and then pity and pitiful understwding came 
storming across his grief. He nmde a step and took her 
in his ai^. “,My dear,” he said, “don’t go from 
me.'. . .... 

She turned to bim weeping, and put her arms about 
his neck, and he too was .weeping. 

“ My poor wife! ” he said, “ my dear wife. If it were 
not for you — ^ I think I coul d k ill m yself to-ni^t. Don’t 
cry, my dear. Don’t, don’t cry. You do not know how 
you comfort nie, , You dP not feow how yen help me.” 

He drew her to h^; he put her 

O'WU* 

His heart sore M not 

endure that another hmhan ^ wrefdied. 

He s^»t ddu^ in his chaired ^rew her upon his knees, 
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luad said eTerfthing lie cbiiild of to console iier aiad 
a^, make jber ^f(^r..that 

himv Iffe 1^6^^ of every pleasant tSeit lives, 

el eyi^ a^eet, except that he never named that dear pale 
ybpth who waited now. . V . He wait a little 

longer..,.'!. ... _■ ■ !...,.;, ......v ..........,.L 

!:;■■ At'li^ '.she. went fr^ ' ' 

‘‘ Gbed night,” said !Britling, and took fier to the 
deer. ‘‘It w^. very dear of you to come and comfort 

me/’ he said.. 


He dosed the door softly oShii^ " 

Tlie door had hardly shut upon her Before He for^ 
her. Instantly he was alone again, utterly alone. He 
■ was 'alohe, in..an,app;^.,world 

, . , Xoni^.ihe^..'^ru% him .®e..'^, Wpwt' ^e had dp p^d^t^ ' 
he had par^ tP w^ he might 

W!^.''i" r.777.!. 7- .■■' '■ 7', „ ' 77'!,7 

time! he stoiod <meh window. He 

Id^ed at the sleep he knew would come that 

mght — r unw the Seep of es;haustibn came. He Ibdked 
at |he hprefn,a^^^ ^hich hehad po .often yrntten. 
writing there was a Sirivefied thisg. • • • 

This room waa hnenduraW He mi^ ^ out/ " He! 
turned to the wmdow, mid outside was a. troublesome 
noise of hi^t-jars and a diSanf f daring sta!^, black 
trees, blacknesses, the sky clear and remote with a great 
oompaay ' of stars. . , . The stats se^pd attentive. 
They stirred and yet were still. It was as if they were 
the eyes of watchers. He would dh^ . . 

Very softly he weut towards f he, passa^ door, and stiU 
more softly felt his way across the landing and down the 
staircase. Once or twice he paused to listen. 

He let himsdf out mth elaborate precautions. ... 
Acrc^ the dark be went, and suddenly bis hoy was all 
about hitd, playing/ cBmbih^^ twisting mirac- 
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uIoTJsly about the lawn on a bicycle^, discoursing gravely 
iipon his future, lying on the grass, breathii^ vei^ hard 
and drawing preposterous caricatures. Once ^ain they 
walked side by side up and down — it was athwart this 
very spot — talking gravely but rather shyly. ... 

And here they had stood a tittle awkwar^y, before the 
boy went in to say good-bye to his st^mother and ^ ofi 
with his father to the station. . . . 

“ I will work to-morrow again,” whispered Mr. Brit- 
ling, “but to-night— -to-night. . . . To-night ia youirh. 
. . . Can you hear me, can you heart .Your father . . . 
jWho had counted on you. . . .” 



He went into the far corner of the hockey paddoc^ 
and there he moved about for a while and then stood for 
a long time holding the fence vsdth both hands wd stariii^ 
biahidy into the darkness. At last he turned away, and 
, went stumbling and blundering towards the rose gard^> 
A spray of creeper tore his face and distressed hini. He 
thrust it aside fretfully, and it scratched his hand. He 
inade his way to the seat in ihe arbonr, and sat do'v^ and 
"whispered a little to himself, and then became very still 
with his arm upon the back of the seat and his head upon 
his arm. 



BOOK m 




HES. TEDDY ;ctoBS EOB A -watE:': 


ft;."’ ■;' :; ';■ ■§ t" ' ' " ■ '• , 7,' ■' 

Add pv^ En^aSi DOW, "v^ere Ihe Every 
had i)^ a rare^-^t^^ see, 

abput ra the dctobeT a^sHinp clotJi^j ^ 

Eviei^here one met lieM 

lost their soi^ wpiHeDiwHQ ha^ their pm, liv^ 
tered aiid hp|)ea dratroyed. The dyers hid^ a ^eat lame 
tniDiDg c<doiired garDients to blael^ And there was also 
a grdwifig mtdtitDde of crippled and disabled"m^. Tt^ 
%aB so in Endand. Bin^ m^ waO| so th~Era Dc^^ 
Eussia, in all the cohhtrles of ^t ^^^ rnt dlnl^e rmaDy 

andi^ Apstria ; away into Asia ^KCmoi and 
and dapan and Italy there wab mbnrin:^, the 
filiod w^^ ^d iflapoveri and 

distress."'.' , i 

And stilh the mysterious : ^wers that reqtthfed thero 
lyings of fflanhmd were uhappeased, and each dky addod 
its quota of heart-stabbihg messages arid palled for new 
niQtirning, and sent home fresh consigoments of brohen 
•and...1»imented .meiD':'';'^^^^ JJ.. 1. 

§ome eiung to hopes that became at last almest moire 
■ ter^ble.%ao iWach eertaintm, . ^ . . :■ 

Mrs. Teddy went about the village in h' cidoured 
bearing herself conidehtly ^^dy had lieim E^ed now 
as Tmflftiugj , rfnce Hlled/’ and she had Kd two 

letters froni his comr^es. They said Teddy had b^s^ 
left behind b^aTarin wiffi pne pir.two pt|i^eT. 

woilnded, and that when the Canadfahhiretcbh the plai^ 
these wounded had aU been found butcher^ IbfOTe had 
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been found alive. Afterwards the Canadians had had 
to fall back. Mr. Eireck had been at great pains to hunt 
up wounded men from Teddy’s company, and also any 
likely Canadians both at the We hospitsd in France and 
in London, and to get what he could from them. He had 
made it a service to Cissie. Only one of his vntnesses WM_ 
quite clear about Teddy, but he, alas ! was dreadfully ^ear. 
There had been only one lienWant among the men left 
behind, he said, and obviously that must have been Teddy. 

He had be^ pAidded in half-a-dozen places. His head 
-was nearly severed from his body.” 

, Dir Ask. came do^ a^id told the story to Cissie. “ Shall 
T. teli’it tdhef ?’”’he aWd.,. _ . 

Cissie thbu^^ “ Eot y^7’ sm^ . . . 

, Lettys face changed in th(^e pitiftd weeks when 
was denying death. She lost her pretty colour, she be- 
came white; her mouth grew hard and her eyes had a hard 
bfightnesa She never wept, she never gave a sign of 
sorrow, and ^e msisti^ upon talking about Teddy, in a 
dry d::^£md vdiee. ponstantly she referred to his final 
return. Teddy,” she saidj ‘^will be this,’’ 

"or ■* Teddy will feel sold when he sW how I have alter^ 

‘‘ Presently we shall see his name in a list of prisoners,’’ 
she Wd- He is a wonnded prisoner in Germany.” 

She adopted that story. She had no justification for 
it, but she would hear no doubts upon it. She presently 
began to prepare parcels to send him.. “ They want al- 
most evei^dhing,” she, told ptople. “ They are treated 
abominably. He has not bem able to write to me yet, 
but I do not think I ought to wait untir he aW hie?’ 

Cissie was afWd to interfere with this. 

After a time Le^ g^ew impatient at the delay in get- 
ting any address .and tooh her first parcel to the post office. 

“ ITnless you know what prison he is at,” said the post- 
. distress. . 

“ Pity I ” said Tetty. “ I “don’t "imdw that. Must it 



T([aj.t ,fQr:1^^ thpti^t me Germaia wete w eystemptie 

^ loa^o tedious e^iaA^^ that 3^1^ 

did' ipt sei^ to hear, She^^ stared front q| Her 

at J^p^ng.: m a pans© 

■■pic^ed*/up Eer paJ^^^ 

“It’s tiresome for him to have to. wait,” she said. , 
“ But it c^ \hp,m I Jmow. ■ ,.: , , 

?SE©'t^T£~££te par^ 

“;^ter aU,” ^e laid, tiine to get the hettoSp , 

sprt pf ,;^rdat"TdzS himi ^ the sort., 

shop doesn’t TE^p?’ 

: : She put censpicuously upon the dressey in ' 

the hiteheh "^hire i^t"w^^ mpst in Ihe^^^ set hera^. 

tp’mi^e. a jersey for iPeddy against the conung of the cold 
ytoather.'. 

I Spt pne hight?tfie^!lKermaESrj^OOT^a ^m^ 

^'hw'face...' 


Cissie and she had been; Sitting in silence before 
Bre. She had hem knirtihg — ^ she ihitted^yeiy^ K 
ipmd ^Cissi^^^^ pretending to read, and had been 

watching her furtiVfiy. Oissie eyed the slow, toilsome 
giots^ of the slack woolwork lor, tpueh 

o|,^angiy eBdrt^ib ^ of the Kitting m 

IhK she was sH " ,1 

Poor lietiy she' solffiy, Suppose after 
. all,' he IS.deadI*- 7.^^.:. . . ;■ : :.^J;..-.;.^:':J 
' .''Xettj^' nae|/hOT''with'a _ 

“He i&;a:^p^^^^ she said. “ isn’t ^ 

'V^y 'do ’yGu jab at me by saying that * 
prisoherr Isn’t that enough despicable tri^ery for ^ed^ 
eyen pi^y Teddy — our Teddy ? To' the yeiy'” last 
moment ho, shall . not .be, .dead, .Unt^ ,|he''^ 

. tXntil.uix ■months' after thb,;wajr,.;,',' _, .,.,....,...,1,;.',;;. ; 

; ..“T will tell ypTJ '^'^hy, dissto. ^ . 

;She leant across the table and ^pointed her remarS 
'^th, her KilShg niidres, speaKiiS: in a tone of reasonable3 
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x^olijitiance. You see,^’^ she said, people like 
Teddy ajre to be kOled, then all our ideas that life is 
meant for, honesty and sweetness and happiuess, sire 
wrong, and this world is just a place of devils 5 just a dirty 
cniel helk Getting bom would be getting damned. 
And so one miut not give way to that idea, however much 
it may seem likely that he is dead. . . 

“ You see, if he is dead, then Cruelty is the Law, and 
some one must pay me for his death, . . , Spme one. must 
pay me. . . , I shall wait fpr six months af^r the 
dear, and then I shall go off to Germany and learn my 
way about there. And I will murder, some German. Not 
just a common German, but a German who belongs to the 
guilty kind. A sacrifice. It ought/ for instance, to be 
comparatively e£Wy to kill some of the children of ..the!... 
Crown Prince or some of the Bay^.iftn princes. 1 sh?Jl 
prefer German children. :I shall sacrifice them, to Teddy. 
It ought not to be difBcult to find people who can be made 
directly responsible, the people who invented the poison 
gas, for instance, and kiU .thein, of to kill people who 
are dear to them. Or nece^aiy to them. . . . Women 
can do that so much more i^ily than men. . . . 

■‘That perhaps is the only way in which wars of this 
kind will ever be brought to an end. By women insisting 
on killing the kind of people who make tbein. Booting 
them put. By a campaign of pursuit and assassination 
that go on for years and years after the war itself is 
oyer. . . . Murder is such a little gentle punishment for 
the crime of war. , . . It wo tdd be har dly more than a 
reproach for what Has happened. Falling like snow. 
Death after death. Flake by fiake. This prince. That 
statesman. The count who v^ites so fi,ercely for war. 

. , That is What I am going to do. If Teddy is really 
dead. . . . We women were ready enough a year or so 
ago to starve and die fpr the Yote, and that was quite a 
little thing in comparison with this business, ... Don’t 
.you see What I mean ? It’s so plain and sensible, Cissie. 




Wlien^^r a ifiatt lits anl thinks wheffier he 
■vpai? not, tih^ he ^IT thi^ tob of ;v^rii^ 
da^Ts, hQtalffl; ;of a vengeance that will never tire nor 
rest ; of consecrated patient women ready to start Out Upon 
a pilgrimage that will only end with his death- ♦ . . I , 
w'puldn’t hurt these war inake^^^^^^ of the 

poison gas. In spite of trench feet and "the men who 
have h^n made bliiid and the, wounded who have lain; 
for days, dying slowly in the wet. Wonaen ought hbt to 
hurt. But X would kifl^^, E vert^n. 

It wduld^^go on i^ar by year. Baffian kih^, GerSn 
princes, 'chancellors, they would have schemed for so mu^ 
-:^, and eonie to just a ratiJe in the throat- . . And if 
presently other kings and emperors began to prance about 
and review armies,' they too would ... 

‘VBntil ali the w^^^ that women would not 

rt&d war; any more forever., ji, ^ y. .y v . 

c ^ Of courth X" ^^ 

else is there to do now for m^ ’ , 

; Letty’s eyes were bright and intense, but her voice was 
soft and subdued. She went on after a pause in the same 
Cahhal vojc^^^ pissie, why I cling to the 

idea that Xeddy is alive. If Xeddy is alive, then even; 
if he is wOueded, he W^ ^t some happiness but of it— 
and afl' this w be just rot. If he is; dead then 
eyety^ing is so d^perately silly and cruel frmn top to 
bottom ’’ 

, She smiled waady tb finlaX her — 

‘‘ But, Xetty I ” smd CisBie, ‘^ there is t^^^ boy ! 

“ X shall leave the boy to you. Compared with Teddy 
I don’t care for the^oy. I never did. What is the 
good of pretending f "Some women are ; *oa^^^ like that.” 

She surveyed her knitting. “Poor stitches,” she 

■said., . ,, . . ^ . ..i...,.,' 

“ I’m hard stuff, Cissier X take mother more 
than father. Teddy is my darling. All the tendernres 
of my life is Teddy^ If it goes, it . . , I won’t 
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crawl about the world like all 

widpwa. if they’ve liiried my* 1 
for blood and loss for loes. I sh all get just as close to the, , 
particular Gertuans who made and .1 

shall kill thepa and theips, , . . , ' ^7 ."7 ” 

“ The Women’s Association for the Extirpatidn of the 
whole breed pf War Lori^” she ilujew out. ^' If I.,4p 
happen to hurt — does it matter ? ” 

She looked at her sister s shocked face and smiled,^ 

■ again. ■ 

“Ton think 1 go about staring at nothing,” she re- 


marked.. . . . ^MSTot a bit .of itl I ha v e bee n planning 
aU sorts of A , . . 1 have been thmkii^ how I could 
get to Geimany. . . . Or one might catch them in S wit- 
zerland. . . . I’ve had a ll sorts of plans. They can’t go 
guarded for ever. . . . . 

“ Oh, it makes me despise humanity to see how many 
soldiers and how few. assassins .there are in the world. 
. . . After the things we have scon. . Tf people did their 
duty by the dagger there wouldn’t be snch a thing as a 

War Tx>rd in the world. ^ot one. ^ j . The iSa iser ^d 

his Bpne.an4 his sons’ sons wo^S faow nothing but, feaf 
now fpr ail their liv^r^^* Ee^''^oul3 on S^ceaie'to^^^ 
as. the .cpffe went^dpwn into, the grave. Eear hy sea, fear 
by land, for the vessenie the train he trayelled 

in, fear when he slept for the .death in his dreams, fpar 
when he waked for the death in every shadow; fear in 
every crowd, fear whenever he was alone, Eear "would 
stalk him thfpugh the trees, hide in the corner of the stair- 
case ; make ail Ms food taste perplexingly, so that he would 
want to spit it out. . .. .” 

She sat very still brooding on that idea for a, time,, and 
then st ood 1ip. 

“ What nonsense one talks. I ’’ . and yawned. 
" I Wondpr why poor Teddy doesn^^t siad nip_a ^ 
or something to tell me his address. I tell you what I 
am afraid of sometimes about him, Cissie.” 



'■■■v:; Yes ? Cissie. ■■" ^ 

of a ^fiiasttyTTiJaip (rf sSielil 

of - •wiiacked Hm on &e ., ,.: . X had a 

dijearo of li:% loojB^ & ©yea ’“iSfid noit 

knowing me. Thai^you knoW;, really Vnoy have happened 
v';i5^ it. wonld'he begatly, ' ■ of • course; . v. - :^i.— l- ^ - ■ y 
Cissie’s eyi^ hut ffie lia^^'h^ 

"toyis^' yy7 .".. ■'., .! ..J.... .. 

werie somr^ ; 

6hl hed,” jtist lie 

■adfeniing.” 

CisBie lay uw^e that _ni^t i&i^ing alwut h^ sister 
as if she had heyor thought her jb^ore.^ 1 J 

^e b^an to '^igh me concentr ated impressious tif a 
thdtisapdy nt^dfiiM^y She andlfOT 

they knew each other wit h an e 3 :tre iue"in.timae y. '^d yet it 
se^ed as*^^ugh she did not know 
lletty at alll 2 l year ago she would have been certmn she 
]m«wyeverything about her. But the o ld'fa mifiag'I C^t^' 
with the bn^t complexion and^e ^ her 

pebeUibus schoolgirl insistence upon the beautifulness oC 
Soo^T ybtmg men,” and her frank^^^ a^^ 
fqrT^ddy, witii her deK^t in humoTOiD® rttystiflcations a^ 
bpen-airyexBrcise a'fld ah the sunshine an laughter of life, 
this; sister Letty, who had been so satisfactqiy and complete 
and final, had been thrust aside like a mask. Oissjemp 
longer knew her sister’s eyes, letty’s hand had becb me : 
thin and unSSiliSp and- a little wrinkl ed ; ^e was sharp- 
featured an d thihd ippedl'hff nets, "which had oneeybeim 
predicfahle, weire Scsoni and Cissie m 

baok upon speculations, in their sehoqlda;^ Letty had had 
a stre^ of intense sena^^ ; she had been easily moved 
to tears. But never on^ yhad she or giW^ 

weeping since Teddj^s name h 

list. . * . 'What.was the strength of this tragic tension? 
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How far woiild it (^riy her ? "W^as letty really capable of 
becoming a Charlotte Cprday ? Of carrying out a scheme 
pf far-speing vengeance, of making her way through long 
months , and years nearer and, jaearcr^tp reYpnge? 

Were snob revenges poss^le ? 

Would people presently begin to murder the makers 
of the Great. War j Wh at a . strange thing it would be in 
history if so there came a punisWent and end to the fo lly 
of kings! 

Only a little while ago Oissie’s imagination m^ht have 
been captured by so romantic a dream. She ; 5 Yas ,.?till. 
but a year or so out of the stage of melodranm. But she 
was out of it. She was, growing up now to a subtler wit:,, 
dom. People, ■ she was beginning to . realise, do not do 
these simple things. They make vows of deyptipn jind 
they are not real . yows. of deyption ; they love — quite 
honestly — and qualify. There are np great revenges but 
only little mean ones; no life-long vindications except the 
unrelenting vengeance of the law. There is no real ccm- 
centratipn of people’s lives anywhere such as romimce 
demands. Bltare is c there is forgetfulness. 

.Everywhere tiifere is dispersal. Even to the tragic story 
of Teddy would come the modifications of time. Even to 
the wickednep^ ojE the Gh^nnw prince^ would presently he 
added some oppflicting aspect^ Could Letty keep things 
for years in her mind, hard and terrible, as they were 
now? Surely they would soften; other &ings would over^ 
lay them. • . . 

There oaxne a rash of m in a dozen* 

schoolgirl adventures, times when sEe had ventured, and 
times when she had f$ril<^d^ Letty frightened, Letty vexed, 
Letty launching but to great enterprises, going high and 
hard and well for a time, and then failing. She had seen 
Letty snivelling and dirty; Letty shamed and humiliated, 
She knew her Letty to the soid. Poor Letty ! Poor dear 
Letty! With a sudden clearness of vision Cissie realised 
what was happening in her sister’s mind. Ajl 
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^helping of loy^gei ' 

whiq£ likty ward^ off tlie black altematire to her bopo; 
it -was not st^gth, it was 'Weakness. It was a form , of 
giving way: She cppld not facq the simple faot 

of Teddy’s death, 'ffiat was too^ for her. So she 
was''bnilding np this dream of a missiorr^ of judgment 
a^inst the day ^yhen ^e could resist, longer. 

She was already persuaded, only she would not be pen-: 
suaded until her drqam was ready. If this state of sus- 
pehte^' W on she might establish her dr^^ firmly 
that it wopld at last take complete possession of her; m^ 
jtnd by that time also she wonld j^ye squared her esdst- 
enciB at Matching’s Easy the el aboration of .her 
reyerie:'''’' ■ 


She would go about the place then, fancying herself 
preparhig f or teis treruendous task she would never really 
do; she would study German maps; she would read ^e 
papem about Germah statesmen and' rulers; perhaps she 
would qven make weak attempts to obtain a . situation, in 
Switzerland or in Gunpah-y^ Perhaps she would buy a 
knife or a reyolyer. Pmhapis presently ^e would begin to 
hov» about Wind^r^^ pr^ Sanfir^ when peace Was 
made, and .the Geman ^ omue visiting again. . . . 

into Cissies mind came the image; of the thing that 
might be ; itetty, shabby, draggled, with heir sharp hrij^t 
prettiness become haggard, an assassin dreamer, still de- 
pendent on Mr. Pritling, doing his work fath^ badly, in 
a distrangbt unpunctual fi^Mon. 

Sbe mnst te told/ she murt b^ soon, or as- 

suredly she* would become an eccentric, a stranm char* 


Cissie could think more clearly of 'iJ^ps’mSd 
.of her own.' ■" v 

She herself was in: a tangle. She had sru>wn to be yexj 
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fond of Mr. Direck, to have a profound trust and 
cpnhdence in, him, and her fondness seemed^^afele^Jto^&a^ 
no expression at all .ex,pept a constant girding at his and 
America’s avoidmce of war. She had fallen in lpye„mth 
him when he was wearing fancy dress; die was a yoiih^ 
woman with a stronger taste for body and colour^han 
she supposed; what indeed she resented about him, 
though i^e did not know it, was that he seemed 
disposed to carry the spirit of fancy dress into everyday 
life. To begin with he hM touched 
and senses, and she wanted him to go on doing that. In- 
stead of whiA he semied lapsing more and moi^^ iijLtp^ 
reiterated assurances of deyoti^ &e flat competent 
discharge of hunmuitarian duties." Sways ndi^ he 
was trying to perstiade her that what he wa^^ was 
the right and honouirable for him to do; wnat he did 
not realise, what indeed jho_ did the exr 

asperation his rightness and reasonalblim^ produced 
her. When he saw he ecs^ erated her he sought yery 
earnestly to be rioter and reaspnaMer plainly 

and demonstrably right and reasonable eyer^ 

Withal, as she felt and perceived, he was such a good 
thing, such a very good thing; so kind, so trustworthy, 
with a sort of slow strength, with a careful hpnpsty, a big 
good ^Udisbness, a passion for fairness. 
less in h^ . h^fe him jmA distress , 

Yet she could npt^ahaEe his slowly w 

WTien Cissie had dreamt of the Joyer J^at fate had in 
store for her in her old romantic days, he"was to be 

always, he and she .were jlw to be absolutely in 

the right, (and, if .the story needed it, the world in the 
wrong). She had never expected .to find herself tied by 
her affections to a nmnyd^ whpmjh^^^^^^ and who 

went contrary to her standards, very much as if she was 
lashed on thp Jbgck of a ^ elephant that wPjaJiC^ 

wince to but not obey the ^ad. . . • 
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So she him and taunted him, and would hear 

no word pi hia casov: . ^ dip^di^dly to discuss 

his page. ICe felt |ha| we point of conseienpe afepit^^ 
inunitions y^ag particularly fine and difficult. He wished 
• ^e would listen and , enter^j^^^ But she ftio iu^t 

EngliSfi flash wKcli lB no^^^ 

thmhing ag feeling. He Ipred that m^ir ih' Spite 
■of his persaasiOff of its^IpjustM^^ 

that he ought to go to the war made hi^feer 
like a repegade; but her claim that hewasL^jttiehow still 
English held hmi Th^SplteS^is lirthe; niidst"^^^ 

such perplexities he was glad, , to find one neutral ta sk 
whewin he could find/himseH with and 

for ..di^ie.f 

Bte hupt^ the evidence of 
■■■■ypted, pertinacity. .' ■ ._■ .. .. 

.' ■ .. ._.':hhd....ih,,,thej®eanwh^^ the./ot^ .’wi<^yed;'ii.s.elf. 

'He’had had '.a;;.^®^^ some^ #me.' ' 

He "digchv^d^ 9^^ was an inspiration. He 

Cpuld heep his cohscientious ohjection about hmerica^ and 
etill tahe a l™e that would gatisfy Cissie. He tooh itf , 
i came dQwn to JdatchiBg’s Eas^ her suw- 

, ihOP^to hear his couyitKfiugSdtness of Teddy’s fate, he 
cafiih ih ^^ cpstflEpLe. It was a costume se wtaF* 

deTful in hh' XWagi’Qation that jhs^PlPed tp cry aloud, to 
sofind lihe a trumpet as he went through Ihndpn to. idyer: 
pool Street Nation ; it was a hcsstume like an internationsdl 
eyeht; it was, a Cost^e Jhat he feh would 'blare right 
^ away to Berlin. Anld yet it was. a cpstinne to 
place, so much the usual wear now, that Qissie, meeting 
him at the statipii and fuB of the to of Letty’s tcouble, 
did not remark it, felt indeed father than observed t hat 
he was looking mote sttong and handsome than he had 
eyer d|pne siitbe'„he struck upon her intaginiition in the 
' fantastic wap that Teddy had found for him in.the merTT 
days when there wasitto death in toe yfrorld, And Betty 


Tcddy^s fate with a der 
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too, , resistant, incalculable, found JiQ wonder in the won- 
dei^l suit. 

He bore bis testhnony. It was the queer halting tell- 
ing of a pat^ed-t^ther tale. , . . : 

“ I suppose,’' said Letty, “ if I tell you now that I don’t " 
believe that that officer was Teddy you will think I am 
cracked. . . . But I don t. ’ 

She sat staring straight before her for a time after 
saying this, ^en suddenly she got up and began tak- 
ing down her hat and coat f rom th e p^ Itohind the kitch^ 
door. The hanging steap of the coat was twisted and she 
struggled with it petnlantiy until she tore it. 

“ "Where are you going ? ” cried Cissie. 

Letty’s voice over her shoulder was the harsh voice of 
a scolding woman. 

“I’m going out — anywhere.” She tomed, coat in 
hand. “ Can’t I go out if I like? ” she asked. “It’s a 
beautiful d^y. . . . Mustn’t I go out ? ... I imppose 
you think I ought to take in what yon have told, me 
in a moment. Just smile and say 'Indeed/' . . . Ahan- 
donedi — while his m^ reti^eated h jolly 1 And 

then not think of it any '^mdre, r . . I must go 

out. Ton two want to be left toge&er. You want to 
canoodle. Ho it while you can I ” 

Then she put on coat and hat, jamming her hat down on 
her head, and said soniething that Cissie did not imme- 
diately rmderstand. 

"He'K have his turn in thejtr^cbes soon OTOugh. Now 
that he’s made up his min3. 7’V r TP? t?lgEt'liave done it 
sooner. ., . 

She turned her back as though she had forgotten them. 
She stood for a mpm^ent her feet were wooden, 

not putting her feet as she "usuall y put her feet. She 
took slow, wide, unsure steps. She went out — like some- 
thing that is mortally injured and still walks — into the.^ 
dlitumnal sunshine. She loft the door wide open behind 
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An4 "mlEL ej^ea full of dis t ^s fo r h er si ster^ 

iad! sifill Jp the fart tHat wfiari^^ Cana-' 

dian, tutifoism,,,’. . ,. 

He stood fjeMsd' herr Ashamed that a rholneaat 
this fact and hi^i(^ by evei^ one could be so; vivid in 

his..min^.:! ., .L!. *' :. .' ...'1^ V.. ' 


ChsBie’s estimate of her siste r^s psycholo^ had beSi 
jinit^ The J^svtaie had not yrt taken a ^pi 

■upon Letty’s nund suffirtehtiy ttirdri^^^to the cHaUenj^ 
of this emieluBiye e vidence of Ted dy^s d^tE, She walkei 
oiit . into, a world of s tm^ h o w tJmost .'icoh- 

Vinced that Tedd she ku!^ quite well that 

her dream^of . some dramatic an d terrible vihdicadqh had 
g<^dfrqm her. M e fartv i htru th shecbuld^do 
ittg of thrtsoii.' .. ., ... . ... 

‘ She walked dut tdth. a set fa^ seemed 

imsi^ihg, and yet it was as if sonie. heavy weight had 
bem lifted fro ni her ahouldera. It was oyer ; there: was 
ho mhrd to. hope for antf there^M.,hothing more to fear. 
She would .have been shocked to ri ^ise t hat he r mi dd was 
h^ieved..'. .-. .. 

■ She wanted tp be She wanted to 

leyery qye. She w'sh like; some ci:oatnre..thal.^tgr 
nightruare ihehhation is at last hbni into a clear , bleak 
day. ■ She had to feel herself; she had to stf^h her^ 
in this cheerless sphshine, this new world, where there 
Wai to he no hiore Teddy and ho real .^yenge nor com- 
: prtiBaiidh for Teddy. Teddy was past. . . . - 

^ Hilherto she had had, pn. of being deprived 

of Teddy — sdmbst as thpii^ he wctc| . keeping away from 
herl How, there was ho 'ihohe Teddy to he deprived 
. of. . . . 
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Shei went through the stra^ling villa^, and ac^ss the 
:fields to the hiUside that loo^ away towards Mertonsome 
and its steeple. And where ilie hill begins to fall away 
«he threw herself down under ,^e hedge % the path, near 
by the stile into &e lane, and lay still. She did not so 
much think jus mmain 1>lpik> waiting for the b^inning 
-of impressions, ... 

It was as it were a blank stare at i^e world. . , . 

She did not know if it was five min utes or h alf a n hour 
later that she became awa£e tha,t . some one was locking 
at her. She turned with a start, and discovered the 
Eeverend Dimple with one foot cm tho stile, and an ex- 
pression of perplexity and consternation upon his chubby 
visage.' --v-.-; 

Instantly she undemtood. Already on four different 
occasions since Teddy’s disappearance she had seen ]the 
:good man coming towards her, always with a manif^ 
decision, always with the same faltering doubt as now, 
■Often in their happy days had she and Teddy disdussed 
liim and derided him and rejoiced over him, They had 
ngreed he was as good as dano Austen’s..Mr. CpUins, He 
leally was very like Mr. GoIIins, except l&at jbe WSS 
plumper. And now, it was as if he was transparent to her 
Mrd defensive scrutiny. . She knew he was impelled by his 
tradition, by his sense of fitn^s, by his respect for bis caXlr 
ing, to offer her his ministrations, and . consdatitms, to say 
his large flat amiabilities dyer ber aftd pat her kindly witb 
his hands. And ^e kpew too thai.he d^gded ,ber.. ; Bhe 
knew that the dear old boisbug l^ew at the bottom, of his 
!heart quite certainly that he was a poor old humbug, and 
that she was' in hjs secret. And at &e bottom of his heart 
ie foTind himself feo poor platitudes 

upon any who would npt be ^ad of If she opiild 

ihave been glad pf ^em he would have hud no epmpunctipn. 
He was a man divided against himiself ; failing to carry 
^through Ws riph pretences, dismayed. 
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]5e had di^ve^ he;r ]he;^nd the stile j€st iii time to 
piuli up. Ih(^ 'had^ a fatal, a preposterous hesita- 
tion. She stared at him now, with hard, eKpressiohle^ 

■ — ■ ■■■ ^ 

He stared back a.t her, until hia puihp pi^ face was 
all consteitoatidn. He was extraordinarily distoe^d. IF 
Was as if a thopsadd unspoken thinj^ had Be^ said" 

■ twesn' therm;. T. ... . , ,,... 

' .No ydsh,” . he' ^ ^^'inttudm*'^*’ ' ' *’ 

df he haid h^ certain balm, how gladly would ho 

haye''^yiS‘itr. ' ^ 

^^e broke the Spell by stepping back iutd the lane. Ide" 
made a geStxire with his hands, as if he Would have wrung 
them, And thm he had fled down the lane — ahho^ at 

■ a:ruh. " '"" r 

■ “ Pb* gdtl,” he shouted, *'®d*b*'" girl7^hnd^ star* 

1 ,. 

■ Staring-— and then she laughed, 

^ Phis was good. This was the sort pf thing w could 
teil Teddy, when at last he came back and she i^uld 1^7 
him ainj^ing. Arid then realised a^in; ffiere waW 
no more Teddy, there wbuId he M And raddehly 

she fell weeping. 

^ *'f Oh, Teddy, Teddy,”' she cried through her streaih- 
ing tears. “HoW could yoii leave me? How cah. I bear 

it?”;. _ . .. . ^ ; .; 

Never a toar had she since the news fliist came, 
and iipw she cpuld weep, she could weep out. 

She abandoned herself unreseryedly to this blessed rh 
lief. ....... 

There comes an end;!© ; 5 yeeping at last^m 
still, in the r<^ li^Fdf the sinHi^ sum ' 

She lay so still that .presently a little foraging robin 
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came flirting down to the grass not t^ yards away and 
stopped and looked at her. And then it came a. hop or so 
nearer. 

She had been lying in a state of passive abandon- 
ment, her swollen wet eyes open, regardless of everything. 
But those quick movements caught her back to attention. 
She began to watch the robin, and to note how it glanced 
sidelong at her and appeared to meditate fjorther ap- 
proaches. She made an almost imperceptible movement, 
and straightway the little creature was in a projecting 
spray of berried hawthorn overhead. 

Her tear-washed mind became vaguely friendly. With 
an unconseioTos comfort it focu ssed dow n to the robin. She 
rolled over, sat up, and imitated „kis_frie^^ cheep.” 
... . ^ ^ ..... .... . ... 

Presently she became aware of footsteps rustling through 
the grass towards her. 

She looked over her shoulder aad discoy^d,,M^ 
ling approaching by the held path. He looked white and 
tired and listless, even his bristling hair and moustache 
conveyed his depression; he was dressed in an old tweed, 
knickerbocker suit and carrying a big atlas and some 
papers. He had an effect of hesitation in his approach. 
It was as if he wanted to . toc her ^^ a^^ 

reception for him. 

He spoke without ^y preface. ^^Direck has fold 
you?” he said, standing oyer her< 

She answered with a sob. 

“I was afraid it was so, and yet i did not believe it,” 
said Mr. Britling. Until now.” 

He hesitated as if he would go on, and then he knelt 
do^ on the grass a little way from her and seated, him- 
self. There was an interval of silence. 

At first it hurts like the devil,” he said at last, look- 
ing away at Mertonsome spire and speaking as if he spoke 
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tb no' p;ie ill particular/ And tH!?n it ^ 

hurting. . . . And one can’t sa7 much to any one. . . .” 

He said no more for a time. But the two of them com- 
forted dhb' ^ that they oomforted each 

Other; J^ey ha^ a cppimbii feeling of fellowship and ease. 

Yhey had been stricken hy ^6 aaihe thing; they imdeiv 
stood how it was with each other. It was not like the 
attempted cmhfort they ^t frorii those who had not Joyed 
'and. 'deeded*. ... 

: Hhe topk" up a Uttle hroken twig and dug small holes 
in the ground with it. 

she said, “hut I’m ^ad I know foi; 

I can •onderstand, that,” said Mr,'/:iBrii|pih^^ 

“ it stops the nightmares, . , . It isn’t hopes I’ve Had 
so niuch, asi; f^ra., , . I, wouldji’t ad^it h^ dpad 

hurt.. . hecanse • I emddn’t think thitTlnT% 

it — horrible. \Yoz(; 

“It’s hhii« said 

“ It’s dehnite,’’ she said after a pause. “ It’s like 
thinking he’s aSieep — for good.” 

: But that did hot. her. There was more than 

this in her mind. It does away m the half and half,’’ 

■ she. ..said. -^..He’s ..dea.d or h e is ^ive. . .... 

She looked np at !Mi, B ffie measured his 

“■•.understandihg.' ■ ' 

“ You don’t still .donht ?” he s aid. • 

“ I’m content now in lay m^ a way. He wasn’t 

anyhow there nnless he was dead*.. Bnt if I saw Tedd y 

coming over the hedge there to me — It wbhld be hist 
natural, . , . No, don’t stare at ine, I know rea lly he 
is dead. And it is a edmiott, -,It is^P^^ 
thonghts of him being crushed dreadfully of being mhti- 
lated ,oy lying and scf earning or things like that — 
they’ve gone. He’s out of his spoilt body. He’s my uh- 
hrpken Tfiddy again. . . . Out of sight somewhere, , , ; 
Unbroken. . . . Sleeping.” 
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She. resumed h^ ecscava^on with the little stick, with 
the tears rnmiing down her face. 

Hr. Britling presently w^t on with the talk. '‘ Eor 
toe it came all at once, without a doubt or a hope. I 
hoped until the last that nothing would touch Hugh. And 
then it was like a. black shutter falling — -in an in- 
stant. . . .” ■ : , 

He considered. Hu^, too, seems just round the cor- 
ner at times. But at times, it’s a blauh place. . . . 

“At tunes,” said Hr. BrilEj^j fedi nothing but 
astonishment. The whole thing becomes incredible. Just 
as for weeks afte? the war began I couldn’t believe that 
a big modem nation could really go to war — seriously 
' — with its whole heart. . . . And they have killed Teddy 
and Hugh. ... 

• “They have killed fnillic^. Milliohi*^ wfid'^ 
fathers and mothers and wives and sweethearts. ...” 

■ ■ ^ ... 

“ Somehow T can’t talk al^out thm tP EdSih. H is li- 
dicnloim, I know. But in some way I can’t. . . . it isn’t 
fair to W. If I could, I would. . , . Quite so<m after 
we were married j ceased to telk to hen I mean tal^pg 
xCally and simply ■ — ^ as I,db to yom'' never come 

back. I don’t know why. . . . And particularly I can’t 
talk to her of Hugh. . . . Little things, little shadows of 
criticism, but encragh to make it impossible. . . . And I 
go about thinking about Hugh, and what has happened to 
him. sometimes . . . as though I was stifling.” 

Letty compared her case. 

“I don’t want to talk about Teddy — not a word.” 

“ That’s queer. . . . But perhaps t— a son is different. 
Ifow X come to think of it----I’ye never_ talked of Mary. 
... Not to any one ever. I’ve neter thought of that be- 
fore, But I haveu’t. I couldn^ No. Losing a lover, 
that’s a thing for oneself. Fve been through that, yon 



seBf. " But a sou’s more ^ jiltogelEi»r 

%o^e it’s Ibsii^ a ^iug in you j. 

it’sibei)^ a hbpe^^ w a pride. . . . Once when 1 was a 
litjie hoy I did a drawing veiy carefully. It took me a 
long time. . . . And a hig hoy tore it up. Bor no par- 
ticidar reason, caraelty. . , v That — that. 

Tmstpsbbtly like Ibalhg^ , , 

' Lbtty imected. 

" Bo,” she cxmfeBsed, " I’m more 8^^ than that.”“ 

" it isn’t selfi^,’’ said SErrBritlii^^ 
ferent thing. It’s less intimate, Sd more persoimlly im* 
pbitaht,” 

; ‘‘ I have just thonght, ‘ He’s gone. He’s gwia’ Sbme^ 
times, do you know, I have fSt gnite angi^ mth Hbi.. 
;Why need he have gone — so soon?” ^ 

Hr. Britling nodded uhderstaudingly. 
s I’m not depressed. I’m jiist hitterly 

hurt hy the ending ofsbmethmg I had hoped to watch 
al;^ays — all my life,” he said. " I don’t know how it 
is between most fathers and sons, hut I admired Htigh. 
I fbund exquisite things in hiih.' I doubt if other ]^ople 
them. He was quiet. He seemed c^ 
had an extraordinary fineui^s. He was a creature of the 
most deliba responses. . . . These aren’t miy 

fond deinsions. It was so. . . . Ton kno^, when he was 
only a few days old, he woidd start Suddehiy at any strange 
sound. He vt'as alive like an y^olian^^h^^ from the very 
heginning. . . . And his fiair w^Hefi & ^as boni — he had 
a lot of hair — was Eke the dbym on the breast of a hird. 

I "r^^ber thp now V(^ vividly — 

like to passmy hand over it. ^It tras silh, spuh silk. Be^ 

fore he w:as, two he could talk whole sentences. ^ Hd 

had the suhtiest eari He loved long^ w^^ 

th€p,” Ee said with tears in his vbied "^aE this beautiful 

fine structure^ this brain, this fresh life as nimble as 

Water^ a® ela^c a?; a sti?hsprih^^ it is destroy^ . 

‘‘ Tdob^t m“ke but he Odteu and often 
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I have b^n angry ivith. him, and disappointed in him. 
There were all sorts of -WeakdiESses in: him. We all knew 
them. And we didn’t mind thenu We loved him the 
better. And his odd queer clevern^s ! . . . And his pro- 
found wisdonL. And then ^ this beautiful and delicate 
fabric, aU those clear memories . in his dear brain, sJl his 
^ whims, his sudden inventions. . . . 

^ “ Ton know, I have had a letter fK)m his chum Park. 

He was shot throu^ a loophole. The bullet went through 
his eye and brow. . . . Thiuk of it ! 

''An amazement ... a blow ... a splattering of 
blood. Hags of tormented skin and brain stuff. . . . !]^ 
a moment. What had taken eighteen years — love and 
care. . ' ■ '■ i-. 

He sat thinking for an interval, arid then went on, 
" The reading and writing alone I I tau^t him to read 
myself — because his first governess, you see, wasn’t very 
dever. She was a very good methodical sort, but she had 
no inspiration. So I got up all sorts of methods for teach- 
ing him to read. But it wasn’t necessary. He seemed 
to leap all sorts of difficulties. He leapt to what one was 
trying to teach him. It was as quick as the movement of 
;wme wild animal. ... 

"He came into. life as bright and quick as this robin 
looking for food. ... 

"And he’s broken up and thrown away. ... Like a 
cartridge case by the side of a covert. ...” 

He ^oked and stopped speaking. His elbows were on 
his knees, and he put his face between his hands and 
shuddered and became still. TTia hair was troubled. The 
end of his stumpy moustache and a little roll of fiesh stood 
out at the side of his hand, and rnade him somehow twice as 
pitiful. His big atlas, from which papers ' projected, 
seemed forgotten by his side. So he sat for a long time, 
and neither he nor Letty moved or spoke. But they were 
in the same shadow. They found great comfort in ode 



tootii^'. ' Ead so * e^&oi^d "bi^ie "sfi^ ~ 

tHeif losses , caffi 

It •wras Mr. ^jptling wHo broSe sflence/ Sad wbed fie 
drew; Ms , hands (M^pt f lom fiis faqe and spbki^ he said 
onq of the inc^t ain^ and unexpeoted thui^ '^b fiad 
ever fieaxd in hear life. 

« the only possihle '^vbfh^ 

'loo^ng steadfastly before Mm down the hlll-eidi^ " is a 
"of republican cantons after the Bwi^ pattei^ I 
ban see no "Other solutibh that is ^ to God, It 

does not inatter in, the least we owe to^erbia nr 
what ive biye to It^y. VSTe IKvO to- 
a diffek^t footing. We ^ve ^t to set up the wbrl^^ 
last — on jxatiee and reaton.” 

a pause, " The Trea^ of IBuchar^ was an 
ei^ treaty. It niust”^ uhd bni^ m 

of Btdgana doesj that treaty bSust S^ 

OBu^riahs united again into one people, they must have 
tfienisplves, whatever punishmeut they deserve, they mi^ 
have nothing more, whether toward they -wS.” 

She could not heKov’e her eato' 

; " ilter W^pre^ 

if we leave one plot of vnckedness , or oruelty in the 
; ■■-world r 

And thbr^th^^^^^ 

>portahee of intbrhationM politics — - to every one. ffi 
the and she and eyejy one must understand; however Hard 
■■ it .was to nnderstahd., ' ■ 

V " No life is Safe,^h^ is 8"^,’1there is no 

of hetterittg life until we have made ah end to all th^ 

■ ■■cattsto'waK''';;.:;;-.;-' 

" We have to^put ah end to, the foitty 
: Mns^, and to any^ople rulun; any people but themselves. 
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Ttere 13 no c<pv^ience, thejre is no justice in any people 
ruling any people but ^emselves; the ruling of men by 
others, who have not their creeds an^ tbmr . languages andi 
their' ignorances and prejudices, ti^t is the fundamental 
folly liat has killed Teddy and !Rugh — and these mil- 
lions. To end that ;Eolly is as much our duty {md business 
as teUing the truth or earning a living. ...” 

“ But how can you alter it 1 ” 

He held out a finger at her. “ Men may alter anything 
if they have motive enough and faith enough.” 

He indicated the atlas beside bim. 

‘iHere I am planning the real map of the world,” he 
said. “Every sort of district that ha^. a Character of ite 
own must have its own i^le; and the great republic of the 
united states of the world must keep the federal peace 
between them all. That’s the plain sense of life; the 
federal world-fepublio. Why do we bother ourselves with 
loyalties to any other government but that? It needs only 
that sufficient men should say it, and that republic would 
be here now. Why have we. loitered so long — until these 
tragic punishments come? We have to. map the world 
Out into its states, and plan its government and the way of 
its toleratious.” 

“ And you think it will come ? ” 

“ It will come.” 

“And you believe that men will listen to _ such 
schemes ? ” said Xetty. 

Mr. Britling, with his eyes far away over the hills, 
seeded to think. “ Yes,” he said, “ Not perhaps to-day 
— not steadily. But Hugs and empires die ; great ideas, 
once they are bom, can never die again. In the end this 
world-republic, this sane government of the world, is as 
eertain as the sunset.. Only. . . .” 

He sighed, and turned oyer a page of his atlas blindly. 

“ Only we want it soon. The world is weary of this 
bloodsh^, weary of all this weeping, of this wasting of 
substance and tbis killing of sons and lovers. We want 



it ^n, and j&ave it »Mn to Ibring it about 

We m^t ^ve our livw. What is left of our • • *.. 
^ That is wl^t you and t must Wh'St else '’' 

is there left fpr us to.do ? • . . ,X^|i U^ite of Jiothing el^, 

I ^ill thiuk^^ nothing else hoW*but oF H order. 

So that all th^e dear dead — ^ not one pf them hut jdll 
hpyp hrohght the ^eat days of jMsace and nhihV f esd 
ginning nearer," iwd these cruel ^things that ih^e m 
■vyhiniliep like chiltfe^ji that break douin Bright lives into 
despair and kill youth at the very naoineht when it puts 
put its clean hands to take hold of life :— - th^ cruelties, 
these ahphiihatiohs of (^nfiislph7 shah c^ ei^E 

■forever.” 


Letty regarded hiih, 
tween her fiats. . • • 


j. lo; ; . ■ 

frowning, and with her cmn be> 


: ‘‘ But dp you really believe,” isaid^^^^^ 

Cisth he better than they are ? ” 

- . ‘‘dSut — ” said Mr: BrSaina 

dph’t^” -said Xetty. ‘‘'The rwdfld is 
just cruel. So it will always he.” ^ 

“ It heed not he cruel,” said Mr. Briidihg." 

place of cruel things. It is aU art 5^ 
khivea, It is Jls for dpd 

'^either there is no God dr he & a^ 

/slobbering idiot. Bfe is like some idiot who phlli^otf^the^^^ 

;win^' of flies,” . . ■ ' 

■'■■■ ‘‘hip,” -said Mr.;BritI^^ 

“ There is no progih^. hTothing gets hotter. How can 
you believe in God jrftef Hugh ? Do you bdtieve in God? ” 

V Xesj” said Mr: Brifliiig after a long pause ; ‘‘ I dohe* 
lieveinGod,” 


Who Ii^ theto , things happeh^! She raiied herwH 
Pn her arm and tbrust her argumeht at him vnth her haiid; 
.‘‘ Who kflls my Teddy' a^ miliroM:” 

‘‘ Ho,” said Mr. Britlihg. 
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' I " But he let lEese tiiixigs happen. Or why do they 
happen? ” 

, “Eo,” said Mr. Britling. “It is the theologians who 
nanst answCT that. li'hey have been extravagant ahont 
God. They have had siUy absolute ideas — : that He is all 
powerfuL That He’s onmi-everything. But the common 
sense of men knows hetter, Every real religious thought 
denies it. After all, the real God of the Ghristians is 
Christ, not God Almi^ty; a poof mocked and wounded 
God nailed on a cross of matter. . . . Some d ay He will 
triumph. . . . But it is not fair Jo, say that He causes aU 
things now. It is not fair to in^e ont. a case against him. 
You have been misled. It is a theolo^an’s folly. God 
is not absolute; God is finite. ... A finite God who 
struggles in his greet and comprehensive way as we str^ 
gle in our weak and silly way — who is with us — that ij 
flie essence of all real religion. ... I agree with you 
so —— \Vhy I if I thought there was an omnipotent God 
who Icoked dovm on battles and deaths and all the waste 
and horror of Ibis war — - able t o p revent these things — 
doing them to amuse E iinself -- I would spit in lus empty 
face. . . 

“Any one would. , , .” 

“ But it’s your teachers and cat^iaois have set you 
against God. . . . They want .to makd out He owns all , 
Efature, find aU sorte of silly claims. lake the heralds 
in the Middle Ages who insi^cd that Christ was certainly 
a great gentleman entitled to bear arms. . But God is 
witiiih Hature and necessity. Necessity is a Ibing beyond 
God — beyond good arid ill, beyond space and time^ a 
mystery everlastingly impenetrable. God is nearer than 
that. Necessity is the uttermost thing, but God is the in- 
nermost thing. Closer He is than breathing and nearer 
than hands and feat. He, is the Othe^^^^ than this 

world. Greater than Nature for he is a 

spirit and they nro bliad, but not controlling them. . .'J 
Not yet. ...” 





‘ ^ ‘ They always tofdliie tte 

' and Eartii.^’ . . ' . ■ ■ ■. ■,.. : i... 

':■ ■That’s ffie ^,11^., oyer.!'.; It’s 
a QuacE G^od, a Taiac^^ Tt^s a 9 t.my Sod^^^ 

L etty c on^ 

' “ P^eyer oI Stiia liEe that,” she said at last. 

' ‘‘‘it inaiesjt..^^. seem different.’’..^,.,.,. ^ 

^ ^ tr ]|pit i do now. ,. . . I have su^enly 

found it aiid seen it plain. I see it so plain thatTt am 
amazed that 'I have not always seen it. . . . It is, yott 
she, so easy to undemtand that there is a God, and how 
complex and wonderful imd Sro|h^iy^^^l^^ one 

thij^ of thi^^ who hy the thbusand, by the 

hundred thbdsandj h^ laid "down ffieir Ky^ i 
and ihere WCT^ too who didThe* sam®r7 . . 

The erimlties, the injustice, the brute agression ^ they 
saw it They laid dbtm' their 1^^ — -t hey 

laid down ^eiv lives* . . . Thbse deax Hv^, those^ 
!.'of!hQpe-and. sunshine. 
r Don’t you see that it must Jte l^e^t^^^ 

.iyoh'see ' that' it must'be KEe thati”^ ■ 

: “ITo,” she sidd, ^ t’ve' seih things! S 
that.’’ 




said 


it> BO pl^ 

there was nothing else in aU the world but ottr^!^ 
for each other, or the love that made you weep in this kind 
October simshihe, or tHe TS^mTIB^r Hugh ^ — if there was 
nothing else at all — if j^er^hihg else was cruel^ arid 
mockery and fflthmess and bittemees, it would still be 
certain that there was a God of love and * " 


if there were no signs! ~of God m world, hiit ;&e 

gbdlmeis We have seen iff those ,t^ boys of onm; if 
Wf had he other light but the love we have betweeii, ,, 

■■■■■.., ihu; dbff’t hiindllf j^alOkliikefhia f ” sai d^^n 

'ling. ■ ■** It’s all” T caff 'fEn^^orhoy? 

who stru^les, who was iff; Hugh and Teddy, ciiSir 
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and plain, and how He miist become the ruler of the 
*worli . . 

“This God who sfefuggies,” she reputed. “I haye 
never thou^t of Him iilte that.” 

“ Of course He must be like thaV’ said Mr. Eritling. 
“ How can God be a Feraoh ; how can He be anything that 
matters to man, unle^ He is limited and defined and :r~ 
humw like oui^^vee. . . . \Vith ^ipgs outside Him and 
beyond Him.” 

Letty Walked back slowly throng the fields of stubble 
to her cottage. 

Eho had been talking to Hr. HTitliug for an hour, and 
her mind was full of the tho ught of this changed and 
simplified inan, who talked of God as he might have done 
of a bird be had seen on pf a tree he had sheltered Tanda^rr 
And all mixed up with this thought ot Hr. Britling was 
this strangle idea of God who, was„al.so a. lifted person, 
who could come as close as Teddy, whispering love in the 
darkness., Shp had a ridi^lPM fee^^ that God really 
struggled like Hr. Hritling, and that with only some in- 
definable inf eripri^ , of outlook Hr. Britling loved like 
God. She loved bmi fpr^his^^J^^ and his dreams and 
the bareness of his talk to her, , It. w:p , strange how the 
straining thought of the dead Teddy had passed now out 
of her raind. Bhe was possessed by a sense of ending and 
beginning, as thou^ a page had turned over in her life, 
and everything was new. She had .never given religion 
any thought hut contemptuous thought for some years, 
since ind^d her growing intelligence had dismissed it as 
h scheme of inexcusable restraints and e mpty pretences, 
a thing of discords where there were ho discords except 
of its making. She had been. , a . happy Atheist. $he had 
played in the sunshine,, a natural creature with the ' com-_^ 
pletest confidence in the essential goodness of the world 




in, sIp tonight 

,of painiul ani UnMiKpoii^y paw 
of war liad wiped out all Eer a^iVMioe. T^ily, the play- 
nat^ was over, the love ganie was ^ded for e^^ the 
fresh happy aceeptance of lif e as jdfe; wd 
Teddy was the sorrow of life, ihe pi^ of Ele, and this 
coming of God out of utter remotene^ i nto a conceivable 
relation to hOT own existence. ' 

Iph® had Irft ISlr. to his atlas. He lay prone 

under the hed^ wilh it spread before hiin,” His Occupa- 
tion would have so^ed to her only a little while a^ the 
absurdest imaginable. Ho w^as drawing boimdarie*! on his 
ai|ips vhiy barefiiUy in red hit, with a fountain pen. Bht 
now she understood. : . ^ 

:■■ . 2$he ' .tnew... '.that._..dioso red ^iiik'" .Imer^.'of ' 

m^ht in the end prove vnsinr and sto than, the hai^ 
gali^ of the diplconats. , < * . , 

' last honr he had come near to her. She 

found herself full of an'unwonted affection for hihi. She 
hhd never tronhled her head abont her relations with .any 
lOnd oiSs^pt Teddy before. Xow suddenly she seemed to 
be opening out to all the world for kindness. This new 
idea pf ajfid^dly God, who had a struggle of his own, who 
Cphldhehhoi^t Of as kindred to tfr. Britling, as kindred 
^ Teddy — had gripped her imagination He was h^ 
hind the antteunal sunshine; he was in the little bild that,, 
had seemed so conhddit and friendly. "Vihateyer was 
Knd, whatewer WM t^ there was Goi ,^d a j^o^:^, 

. tend old prases she had read and heard '^ 
heed te, that had lain like dry hbnies in her inemory) sud- 
denly were dothed in Hesh and bes,affie 
-—if this was i^d~ then indeed it wMjOOt^^n^ 
say that Gidd was love, that he was a fdend 
panion. ... With hi m it in i ght he .possible to fad® ja 
yyOtld' inv^^ she would nevOT walk side by 

side ag^in nor plan any more happiness for ever. After 
all she had been very happy; she had bsd Wi(^d^0 hap- 
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;piiiess. She. ttaS had far more h appiness, far more love, 
in her short years or so than ihost people had in their ■whole 
Iwes. And so in the reaction of her em otion s, Letty, who 
had gone put with her Eead l u l r df ^ m aiid.reYenge, 

eame hack throngh the simsrt tlSS^hg'^oj pity, o^^ 
thonsand kindnesses and tenderne sses of T eddy tbat were, 
after all, perhaps only ah in^ma^pn of me limitless kjnd- 
nesses and tendernesses of God. . . , J\^t had me 
to a white and hittyr ^ef, s<^-ceatred and yindictiye, 
while old EritUng could still plan an age of mercy in the 
earth and a yed-gold sunlight that "was warm: as a sm ile 
from Teddy lay on all the -world. , , . 

She must go into the cottage and ki^ Gissie, and put 
away that parcel out pf sight until she could fmd sphie 
J) 00 r soldier tp whom she co^d send. it. She had been 
pitiless towards Cissie in her grim, ^e had, in the' (^6- 
tism of her sorrow, treated, Cissie as she mi^t have treated 
a chair or a table, with no thought that Giiraie niight be 
weary," might dream of , happiness still to come. Cissie 
had still to play the lover, and her man was already in 
khaM. There ■^uld be no such year as Letty had had in 
the da^ before the war , S^kened the^^ w^ Before 
Cissie’s martying the peace must come, and the p^ce wW 
still far away. And Pireek to o would have to take his 
■ chances. ^ 

Letty caihe through the little wbod^ and p-ver the st^e 
that brought her into sight of the cott^e. The windows 
of the cottage as she saw it under the bough of the big 
"wsdnut tree, were afire from the, siin. . . The cri mson ram- 
bler over the porch that she and Teddy had ^anted^v^' 
still bearing roses. The dopr was open and people ■were 
moving in 9ie porch. 

■ Smne one was , coming out of the cottage, 'a stranger, 
in an unfaxmliar.ICpstume, and behind him was a man in 
khaki — but that was ;&, Pire^^^ .^d behind, him again 
'was' Cissie.;, ; ... 

But" the .stranger f' ■ 



He epae of tfcp poren towards the gar- 

dp gate. .■•■; :\:V'..^/;.:'. ^ 

v^^o — whp^W^^ 

^ iK WM a iaah::^~'dtipr4ooKmg fofei^ t>agg7 

tropsers of some spflripQTsmg blue stuff ahd a l>lpu^^ and 
he %d a white-banda^ dffe’had^ a 

at the back of his head, aJi^^ a beard ^ . .^^^- 
He i^as entirely a stranger, a. Was she go- 

ing insane^ Of course he was a strpger ! 

^ ^ he moved a step, he made a queer sideways 

paPe, a Papery Un the path, and ihstantiy he ceased to be 
strange and fofei^^^ He b^aihe am*udt%^ 
familiar by virtue of that step. , . . 



: >/:'';Herlb:^th~^^pped""^''!iS^ 

j^d this straiiger^w^ also incredibly familiar, after 
he had stared at her motionless form for § momeut> waved 
his hat with a ^stur© — a gesture that crp^hed and sealed 
the effect of faiui:Ii 85 Sty. She gave no sigd’iirioplyl 
Hb, that fanuliaiuty was just a mad freaKshniMd^H^^^^^ 
things. ■■ ' 

' This slarange man came from Helium perhaps, to tell 
something alwut Teddy. ... 

And then she surprised herself by making a groaning 
noisey arc absurd silly hodse, just 'like the home wheh one _ 
imitates a cow te a <^ild. She said 
"^d she hegan to run__forwaTd, ,wiilii legs that seemed 
misfits, waving her Handg aBouty and as she ran she saw 
ihpip and more ocftainly that this iybuhded man iu^^^^^^ 
clothing was Ted3^. She rah fa^f and3lillr l®^^’^? i 

stumbl^ ahd nearly falling, if she dSd hot ^ tiTfiim 
speedffy the world wouldburrt.'^^ .■ 

Tq hold him^'to hold cT^e' to'^fm 
f ‘ Letty t Letty I Just one arm. . . 

Sheyvas clinging to hini and he was hpffing heri' ' 

It was all right. She had always khbwh/it tvas all right. 
(Hold iejose to hdou) Except just for a little while. Hut 
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■that had he^^ foolishiic^ Hadn-’t she always known he 
was alive ? And here Ji! close to him. ) 

Only it was so good to be siwe -R after ell her tonnent; 
to hold him, to hang about him, to feel the solid man, kiss- 
ing her, weeping too, weeping together with her. “ Teddy 
my love 1 ” 

■ §12 ; ■ 

Letty was in the cottage struggling to hear and jinder; 
stand things too complicated for her emo tion-c r owded 
mind. There was soniething that Idr. Direct: was. tilling 
to explain about .a dedayed telegram that had: come soon 
after she had gone out. There was jnn<dl indeed that Mr . 
Direck was trying to explain. Whahdid ahy explanatioh 
really matto whan you had Teddy, with nothing but a 
strange beard and a bandaged arm between hini. p^d your- 
self^ She had an absurd persuasion at hiat j^al th^^e 
two strangenesses would also presently be set .^de, so 
■that Teddy would become just exactly what Teddy had 
alWays been. 

T^dy had been shot through the upper arm. ... 

“My hand has gone, dear little Betty. It’s my left 
band, luckily. I shall have to wear a hoofe l^e jfim© .S^^^ 
pirate. ...” 

There was something about his being taken prisoner. 
^^That other officer”— that was Mjr. Direck’s, ol^Cgj — 
■“ had been lying there fpr days.^’ Teddy had been..§hot 
through the upper arm, and stunned by a falling beam. 
"When he came to he was disaujued, with a German stand- 
ing over him. . 

Then afterwards he ^ad escaped. In quite a little time 
be had escaped. He had be en in a railwa y statipu sprue- 
where in Belgium ; looked in a ■waiting-room with three or 
four French prisoners, and the junction had been ^mbed 
by French and Bvitisb aeroplanes. Their guard and two' 
of the prisoners had been killed. In the confusion the 
others had got away into ibe town.; There were tracks 



^ i’Oit X Av aik; 

of hay on and petroI’waB in dan^r. After 

that onia w to j^ape. One would have been shot 

tf o^e had been fotnid iiy^ 

' The hbmh had . d^yen sohie :ap^ of i^ass "and" cor- 
ih^^ted iron; into teddy’s wrist ; it seetned a sm^ place 
at first; it didn’t trouble him for weeks/ 'But~fhen some 
dirt got into it. 

tiie station he had 

hap^ned upon a woman who knetv no English, but who 
took him lb a priest, an,d the priest had hiddefi hiin. 

' Ihtty i£d piece toi^ther the whole story at first. 
She did not want the story very much ; she wanted to know 
about "/ffiish^ 

■ : would he queer things in the story when it came 

td he told. There vvas an old peasaut who had made 
/Teddy work in fils fieiofi in spite of his smashed and ach- 
ing arm; aud who had pointed to a passing German when 
Teddy demurred; there were the people called they’’ 
who had at that time orgshisOd the escape of straj^lers 
into Holland. /fliere^^^^^ W^ watch, those^Iong 

nighta TO the daSh for liberty. But 

Letty’s concern; was all with the hand. Inside the sling 
there WTO somothing that hurt the im^matibn, something 
bandaged, a stump. She could not thiS: of it. She cbtild 
uot get away from the thought of it. 

‘‘ But why did you lose your hand ? ” 

K little place at first, and then it got pain- 

i'ful./,/.’ . 

/‘ But I didn’t go into a hb^ital because X WTO 
they wbuld intern me, and so I wouldn’t be able to 
borne hoBi^ And I was dying to come home. I was — 
homesick. Hb one was ever so, homesick. I’ve thought 
of this place and the garden, imd how one looked out of 
the windo^ at the passei^by, a thousand times. I seemed 
always to be seeing them. Old Dimple with his benevolent 
|mile, ahdidrs. Wblker at the end cottage, and how ehe 
tised to fetch her beer and wink when she cauipit us look- 
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ing at her, and little Ch^irlie . SlpJbberfacg^^S^^ on his 

way to the pigs and all the rest of them. -ffii yon, Letty. 
Partieularly yon. And how we niMd to lean on th e w in- 
dow-sill with onr shoulders Jpnching, and yonr cheek jnst 
in front of my eyes. . . . Jnct nothing aching at all in 

“ How I thonght of that and longed for that ! ... 

And so, yon see, I didn’t go to the hospital. I kept 
hoping to get to England first. And I le ft it too 
long. . . .” 

“Life’s come back to, me M yon!” said Letty. 

Until jnst to-day I’ve believed yon’d come back. And 
to-day — I donbted. ... I thonght it was all over — :,all 
the real life, love and the dear fjm^ and that 

there was nothing before me, nothing before me bnt jnst 
holding ont — and keeping yonr memory. . . . Poor arm. 
Poor arm. And being hind to people. And pretending 
yon were alive some wher e. . . . I’ll mo* PH® fbpnt the 
arm- In. a little while. . .TC^h^ad' yon’ve gdnej bnt 
I’m gladder yon’re back and can never go again. ... 
And I will be yonr right hand, dear, and yonr left hand 
and all yonr hands. Both my hands for yonr dear lost 
left one. "?pn shall have three hahds , in|tea,d.,.pf 
two. ' ■ 

Letty stood, by the window as clbaebs she wpld to 
in a world that seemed wholly made np of nhexpiected 
things. She conld not heed thej^ it was only when 
Teddy spoke to the otherSj^ or y^eti &ey spoke to Teddy, 
that they existed for her. 

Eor instance, Teddy was presently talking to Mr. 
Direck. 

They had spoken about th© ,,ha^^^ PPHf 

up and relieved the, Esaej mmi, after thg ^ht in whi(b^ 
Teddy had been captnred. And tHen.it was mani fest tha t 
Mr. Direck was talking of his, regiment* npl^e^ 





oyly American who haa ^nA'diiiadiiE dura- 

tion of the wa^.’^ 


jffa Had 

“ I’ve ^Jd H lie,^ He'said tii^phanHy^ 

' my bii^place' si^'hundreAi^ . _ 

V“ llind you, T don’t ad^it a iHmg fibat CSiaie Has ever ” , 
said about , America -^"not^^^^o^ Tdu don’t under- 
stand the sort of America iff' ■'ap'Tipinst. 

Animca is the World where there are no races an 
nations any; morff; she is thA^delting I*bt, from wHicH w^ 
win cast the be^ state.' X’ve ljeUe^d tb 
in spite of a tiiousand little things I believe it now. I go 
back on notlnng. I’m not fighting as an Amef ic^ eiffier. ' 
I’m fighting simply as mysdf. . I’m not going f^ht- 
ing for England, mind y^ Don’t you fancy that, I, ! 
don’t know I’m so particularly in love with a lot of Eni^ 
lish ways as to do that. I don’t see how any one can be 
ye^^'inuch in love :with your^ Empire,' ^ its dead-alive 
Court, its artful ppliticians, jts lords and ladie s and 
snobs, its way wiik the Irim and 1^7^®^^^ Xhdia, 
and evcsrybody shifting responsibility and telling lies about 
your' I’m not going fighting for Ehi^ 

land. I’m goir^ fighting for Cissie~ and justice and 
Bel^um and all^^ffi^^ but more pafScuIarly for Oissie.: ' 
And anyhow I can’t look Ea Eritliiig in the face any 
■ morie. ' : . ' ; 7 And I want to "see thb,^3M^?fi^®L~ close. . ... I' . 
reckpn they’re a thing it wifi Ee mter^^ tafflaBcnt 
sphie day. . . . So I’m going,” said Str cTrecE 
chiefiy— it’s Cissier "See ? 

Cissie had cpme and stood by the side of filmT 7 J 

She looked^ from poor broken Teddy to him 


again. ■■ ■-■■■■ ■ ■ ■■■■ ■■■■ ' ■ ^ • • 

“ Tip to now,” she said, ^^Ve wan® y^ to 
Tears came into her eyes. 

“ I suppose i must let you go,” she said. f I’iT 

hate you not to go. , ; . 
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■^Good God I How old the Master lool^l cried^^ 
suddenly. 

He was standing at the window, and as Mr. Direct came 
forward inquirinj^y he pointed to the figure of Mr. Brit- 
ling passing along the road towards the Dower House* 

He does look old. I hadn’t noticed,” said Mr. Directs 

VWhy, he’s gone grey !” cried Teddy, peering. /^He 
wasn’t grey when I left.” 

They watched the knickerbock er ed figure of Mr. Brit* 
ling receding up the hill, atlas and papers in his hands 
behind his back. 

“I must go out to him,” said Teddy, disengaging him- 
self from Letty. 

-^No,” she said, arresting him with her hand. 

But he will be glad — — 

She stood in hor husband’s^ way. She had a vision of 
Mr, Britling suddenly caUed put of hia,,_dr^ams 
ruling the united states of the world, to rejoice at Teddy’s 
restoration. ... 

Ho,” she said; it will only make him think again 
of Hugh — and how he died. go out, Teddy* Not 

now. What does he for you? \ . . Let him rest 
from such things. ... Leave him to drOMn oyer 
. . . He isn’t so desolate ~ if you knew, . , . I will tell 
you, Teddy — when I can. . . 

But just now — — No, he will think of Hugh again. 

. . .. Let him go. , . . He has God and alias 
• . . They’re more than you think.” 





CHAPTER 

jiDsf. BMTiJiTo ;wia:ira3 

V- ■ I'i ■ 

‘ It was some weeks later. It was now the middle of 
Rpvemfeer, anii Atr. Britling, veiy wam^y wrapp^ in His 
tHick (iressing-gbMi and his thiek Jlaina wool pyjamas. 
Was sitting at his night desk, -and working ev'er and a^ih 
at an essay, an essay of preposterous ambitions, for the 
title of it was ‘‘The Rettor (^pyerpmeptof .the^ W 
: Xatterly he had had much sleepless misery. In tHe day 
life was tolerable, but in the night — unless he defended 
himself by working, the losses and cruelties of the war 
came and grimaced at him, insufferably. Now he would 
be hauuted by long pfocesaibns of .refugees, now he would 
think di ifte dead Ijd stiff and twisted in, a thousand 
dreadful attitudes. Then again he would be oyerwhelmed,. 
with anticipations of the frightful economie and social 
dissolution that might lie ahead, . . . At other ti me s he 
thought of wounds and the defo rmities of bo dy and spirit 
produced by injuries. And sometimes He would Jhink of ^ 
the triumph of evil. Stupid and triumphant persons went 
about a world that stupidity had desolated, with swaggei^ 
ing gestures, with a smiling consciousness of enhanced imr 
portance, with their scornful hatred o f all m easured and 
temperate and kindly things turned now to scornful .t-onx, 
tempt. And mingling with the soil .they walked on lay 

the dead body of Hugh, face do^ ward. At th e back of 

the boy’s head, rimmed by blbod-stiffened hair — •^e h a ir 

iHat had once bemi ^ as soft as the dow?t.^9J 

was a big red hole, That! hole was alw ays pitflassly dis- 
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tinct. They stepped dn him — heedlessly. They heeled 
^e scattered stuff of his exquisite brain into the clay. . . . 

Erom all such moods of horror Mr. Britling^s circle of 
lamplight was his sole refuge. His work could conjure 
up visions, like opium visions, of a world of order and 
justice. Amidst the gloom' of world bankruptcy he stuck 
to the prospectus of a braver enterprise — reckless of his 
chances of subscribers. ... 

• ■;"§ 2; ■■■ 

But this night even this circle of lamplight Tvould not 
hold his mind. Doubt had crept into this last fasth^. 
He pulled the papers towards him, and turned over the 
portion he had planned. 

His purpose isx the book he was beginning to write was 
to reason out the possible methods of government iiat 
would give a stabler, saner control to the world. He b^ 
lieved still in democracy, but he was realising rnbre and 
more that democracy had yet to discover its method. It 
had to take hold of the consciences of men, it had to equip 
itself with ^till unformed organisations, jEndless years of 
patient thinkmg, of experimenting, of discussion lay be- 
fore mankind ere this great idea could become reality, and 
right, the proven right thing, could rule the earth. 

Meanwhile the world must still remain a Scene of blood- 
stained melodrama, of deafening noise, contagious follies, 
vast irrational destructions*. Qne fine life after another 
went down from study and university and laboratory to 
be slain and silenced. ... 

Was it conceivable that this mad monster of mankind 
would ever be caught and held in the thin-spun webs of 
thought? 

Was it, after all, anything but pretension and folly for 
a man to work out plans foar the better government of the 
world ? was it any better than the ambitious scheming 
of some fly upon the wheel of the romantic gods ? 

Man has come, floundering and wounding and suffer- 



ing, out of the breeding dari^esies of Tiine, that -will 
jpreseiitly cru^ and consume him,, again. Why not 
floundeir rest, why not eat, drink, fight, scream, 

tveep and pray, forget Hugh, stop brooding upon Hugh, 
banish all these pri^sh dreams of ‘^The B^^ Goyerh-" 
thepit of the W^orld/’ and turn to the^ aspects, the 

funny and adventurous aspects of the war, the Chester- 
tonian joUiness, Punch side of things? Think you be- 
cause your sofis; are dead that there be nQ.rod^^ 

and ale mankind blimden Pht of the m^d blood 
as mankind has brundered in.; . , , 

Iht us at any rate keep our precious Sense of 

' Htmipur;' .V. • . • ' ' . ' 7 

' ‘ He puDed his njanhscript towards hh». Bpr a time he_ 
sat decQratihg the lettering of his title, “ The Better Gov- 
: eihini(mt of the World,” with little grinning gnomes’ heads 
and 'svaggish tails. . . . 

; ilr. Britling’s desk, beside the clbck/lay 

a letter, written in clumsy English and with its envelope 
resealed by a label which testified, jthat it had been 
.,7bBEHEP,BT GE:|S^^ 

The f jfiehdly go-bftween in Kbrway had written to tell 
Mr. Bntling that Herr Heihrich als^^^^ ; he had 

died a wounded prisoner^^^in Bussia some months, ago. He 
had been wounded and paptured, after undergoing great 
hardships, durihg the great Eussian .attack, upon the passes 
of the Carpathians in the early spring, and his wptmd had 
moriified. He had recovered , partially for a time, and 
then he had been beaten .and injured again in some stru^le 
between Gerihah and Croatiah' prisoners, and he had sick- 
ened and died. Before he died he had written , 
parents, and once again he had asked thatihe fiddle. he had, 
left in Mri Britlir^s care should if possible be returned 
to them. ; It was manifest that bo th for huu an d the m now 
it had become a symbol with many associations. 
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The. substance of ihis invaded the orange circle 
of the lamp ; it would have to be answered, and the poten- 
tialities of the answer were ruptming through Mr. Brit- 
ling’s brain to the exclusion of any impersonal composi- 
tion. He thought of the old parents away there in Pom- 
erania — he believed but he was not quite sure, that Hein- 
rich had been an only son — - and of the pleasant spectacled 
figure that had now become a broken and decaying thing 
in a prisoner's shallow grave. ... 

Another son had gone ^ — - all the world was losing its 
sons. ... 

He found himself liiinking of young Heinrich in the 
very manner, if with a lesser intensity, in which he thought 
about his own son; as of hopes senselessly destroyed. His 
mind took no note of the fact that Heinrich was an enemy, 
that by the reckoning of a ^^war of attrition” his death 
was balance and compensation for the death of Hugh. 
He went straight to the root fact that they had been gal- 
lant and kindly beings, and that the same thing had killed 
them both. ... 

By no conceivable mental gymnastics could he think of 
the two as antagonists. Between them there was no im- 
aginable issue. They had both very much the same scien- 
tific disposition ; with perhaps more dash and inspiration 
in the quality of Hugh ; more docility and method in the 
"case of Karl. Until war Md smashed them one against 
the other. ... 

He recalled his first sight of Heinrich at the junction, 
and how he had laughed at the sight of his excessive 
Teutonism. The close-cropped shining fair head sur- 
mounted by a yellowish-wfite corps cap had appeared 
dodging about among the people upon the platform, and 
manifestly asking questions. The faqe had been very pink 
with the effort of an unaccustomed tongue. The young 
man had been clad in a ^it of white flannel refined by a 
purple line ; his boots wore of that greenish yellow leather 
that only a Gorman student could esteem "chic”; his 
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Jruc^gek was upon his hack, and Bhe prwous fiddle in its 
casp ^as C£irTii?d very CMciully^^ m this same 

dead, fiddler The hand held a fitiel^ wi^^^ 

Imoh and a pointed end. He had heeh 'too Cfernm^ 
h^efi ‘^ Serr Heinrich ! ” Mr. hSritli’ng had said, and 
straijpiiway the heels had clashed together for a bow, a 
boyr frpm the wa^ a bow that a heedle^ old lady much 
burthehed with garden produce had ^eatly disarra ng ed. 
!]^om first to last amidst our pfi-Imnd Tlugli^rwaysTEerr 
Heinrich had kept his how — and alt^^ it had been get- 
ting diaarrahged. _ ^ 

That had been his constat effect ; a little stiff^f 
a little absurd, and always clean and pink and methodical. 
The boys had liked him without reserve, Mrs. Briflihg 
had liked hjm; everybody had found himi ai likeable crea- 
ture. He never complained of anything except picnics. 
But he did object to picnics ; to the sudden departure of 
the family to wild STirrOTindihgs for the consumption of 
cold, khifeless and forkless ihealh in middled 

hours of the day. He protested to MrrBHtlmg,^ respect- 
fully but very firmly. It wasj he held, implicit“iiii their 
understanding that he should have a cooked meal in the 
iniddie of the day. Otherwise his Mageh was perplexed 
and djsdydered. In the evening he could hct eat with any 
gravity or profit. . . . 

Their disposition towards under-feeding and a certain 
lack of fine sentiment were the bhly flaw’s in the Hnglish' 
schimS -that Hefr”~Heihnch admitted.’ Bfe certainly 
found the EnglisTh uhfeelfng^ His heart went even less 
satisfied than his Magen. He waF of expressive' 

affections; he wanted great friendships, mysterious re- 
lationships, love. He tried very' bravely to revere and to 
imderstand and be occultly understood by Mr. Britling ; 
he ecigfit iehg walks and deep talks with Hugh and the 
aniail boys; he tried to fill Hs heart with Oissie; he found 
at la^ marvels of innocence and swertness in the Hickson 
girl, she wore her hair in a pigtair when first he met 
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Her, and it made Her almost Mair^erite. THis ybim^ man 
Had cried aloud for love, warm and filling, like the Mil? 
tagsessen that wa^ implicit in their understanding. And 
all these Essex people failed to satisfy Him; they were 
silent, they were subtle, they slipped through the fat yet 
eager fingers of his heart, so that he fell back at last upon 
himself and, his Geiman correspondents and the idealisa- 
tion of MaudlSickson and the moral education of Billy. I 
Billy. Mr. Britling’s m^ories came back at last to the 
figure of young Heinrich with the squirrel on His shoulder^ 
that had so often stood in the way of the utter condem- 
nation of Germany. THsit, seen closely, was the stuff 
of one brutal Prussian. ,What quarrel had we with 
him? ... 

Other memories of Heinrich flitted across Mr. Brit- 
ling’s reverie. Heinrich at hockey, running with extreme 
swiftness and little skill, tricked and baffled by Betty, 
dodged by Hugh, going hea,dlbhg forward and headlong 
back, and then with a cry flinging himself flat on the 
ground exhausted. . . . Or again Heinrich very grave 
and very pink, peering through his glasses at his cards 
at Skat. . . , Or Heinrich in the 'boa;ts upon the great 
pond, or Heinrich swimming, or Heinrich hiding very, 
veiy artfully fr^'tEe boys about the garden on a tHeb^ 
of his own, or Heinrich in Strange postures, stalking the 
deer in Claveiings Park. Eor a time he had had a great 
ambition to creep quite close to a deer and touch it. . . . 
Or Heinrich indexing. He, had a passion for listing and 
indexing bboks, music, any loose classifiable thiig. His 
favourite amusement ysras devising schemes for the inden-^ 
tation of dictionary leaves, so that one: could turn instantly 
to the needed word. He had bought and cut the edges 
of three dictionaries; each in succession improved upon 
the other; he had had great hopes of patents and wealth 
arising therefrom. . . . And his room had been a source 
of strange sounds; his search for music upon the vioUn. 
He had hoped when he came tb Matohing’s Easy to join 
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pteipg ' ^ 3Easy produced 

up string quartette. iSe had to fiJ l back u pon the pianola:, 
and try to play duets wi^ that. On ly the pianola did all 
the duet itself, and in the hand s of a small Bfitli ng was 
apt to betray a facetious mood i ness ; sudden^ altema tion s 
between extreme haste and e xtreine lassitude. . .^. 

Then &re came a memo ry ot Beinne OaKi^ ^^ 
seripusiy; his glasses nui^ifyin^ his , round blue eyes, 
tailing of his ideas about Ufe, of his bpliefs an 
of hi s ambiti ons an d prospects in. life, 

& ambitipns. They varied 

perhaps in their ataolutP diinensions. but they were of . 
equal importance in hu! luihd. The first pf tbese ^ w^ 
so soon as he had tahen his doctorate in p hilology, to give 
himseifl tp^fhelpe^^ b¥ an ^ Lan guage ; 

it was tp co mbine all the virtues of Esp eranto and Tdb. 
And then,” said Herr not think thejne 

yirill be any more, wars — ever,” Th e ^ond .ambitio n, 

which . was important first beca use Herr Heinrich found 
inuch dpligbi in working at it, and seeOTtSyn^tmsel^ 
thought it would give hita j^eat wealth and opportunity 
for propagating the perfect spieeph, was the elal^ratipn p£. 
his sykem hf marg^ indentation s fo r dic tionaries and 
alphabetical books of ref erence o f all sorts. It was to be^ 
so complete that one w o^ d just stanTpyeiTj^nK^^^tor 
be consulted, , run hand aud eye over its ec^^ and open 
the bppk— exact spot.” He proposed to 
foilpw this businpBS, up with a quite Germanic thprpugh- 
heSs: “ Bresently,” he said, ‘‘ I must study the machin- 
ery by which the ed^ of books are .cuh* H m 
may have to invent these al s o.*^ This was the double- 
barrelled scheme; pf Herr , Heinrich’s career . And along 
it he was to go, and incidentaliy dev^^ his laige v^ue 
heart that was. at present so ihanifestly unsatisfied. , . . 

Such was- the bticl ftpry of Herr Heinriph. 

That story was over -— just as Hui^’s story was oyer, 
first VoliTTTw* wm’ld npyer now hflye. “ second and 
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a third. It ^ded in some hasty ^ave in Hussia. The 
great scheme for marginal indices would never be patented, 
tile duets with pianola would never be played again. 

Imagination glimpsed a little figure toiling manfully 
through the slush and snow of the Carpathians; saw it 
staggering under its first experience of shell fire; set it 
amidst attacks and flights and fatigue and hunger and a 
rush perhaps in the darkness; guessed at the wounding 
blow. Then came the pitiful pilgrimage of the prisoners 
into captivity, captivity in a land desolated, impoverished 
and embittered. C^e wounds wrapped in filthy rags, 
pain and want of occupation, and a poor little bent and 
broken Heinrich sitting aloof in a crowded compound 
nursing a mortifying wound. ... 

He used always to sit in a peculiar attitude with his 
aims crossed on his crossed legs, looking slantingly 
through his glasses. ... 

So he must have sat, and presently he lay on some 
rough bedding and suffered, untended, in infinite discom- 
fort; lay motionless and thought at times, it may be, of 
Matching’s Easy and wondered what Hugh and Teddy 
were doing. Then he became fevered, and the 
grew bright-coloured and fantastic and ugly for him. 
IJntil one day an infinite weakness laid hold of him, and 
his pain grew faint and all his thoughts and memori^ 
grew faint — and still fainter. . . . 

The violin had bem brought into Mr. Britiinj^s study 
that afternoon, and lay upon the further window-seat. 
Poor little broken sherd, poor little fragment of a shat- 
tered life I It looked in its case like a baby in a coffin. 

“ I must write a letter to the old father and mother,” 
Mr. Britling thought. I can’t just send the poor little 
fiddle — wi&out a word. In all this pitiful storm of wit- 
less hate — surely there may be one greeting — not 
hateful. , 

From my bUeknesa to yours,’’ said Mr. Britling aloud. 

He would l^ve to vsrite it in English. But even if 
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they knew iao English sp»e one wpidd’ hp loh^ fe trajM^ 
iate it to &em. He would hky e to w rite Very plaiidy. 


He pushed aside the of “ The B^ter Opt- 

endment of the World, ” and began to write rather slowly, 
shaping his letters rbiindly and distinetly : 

Dear Sir, ' ' ■ ' 

I jam w letter io you io tell you I am sen^iuy 

hack the few little things I had Teept for yo^r scm gthw 
feg^st when the war hr<jike out, I dm sending them - — ^ 

Mr. Britling left that blank for the time until he coul d 
atdt’ahge the method of sending to the Norwegian inter- 
mediary. 


Espemally I dm sending his violin, which he had ashed. 
The thjrice to convey to you. Eithet it is a gift from you 
Or it symbolised many things for him that he connected 
with home and you, I wdl have it packed with pah- 
iioiddT cahe, and I will do all ih my power to ensure its 
safe arrival. 

I want to. tell you that all the stress and passion of this 
war has not nvido ^us hero forget dur 

friend year son- He was one of us, hs had our affection* 
he had fnends here who are still his friends^ We found 
him honourable and companionable, and we share somo- 
" thing of yoUr loss. I have got together for you 9 few 
snapshots I chance to possess in which you wiU see him 
in the sunshine, and which wUl enohle you perhaps to 
picture a little more definitely than you would otherwise 
do the Ufe he led here. There.isjone partieutafly t^ 
hare marked* Our family is lunsMng Q^vf-doorsf dtid 
yOu will see that next to your son is a youngster, a year 
or so his junior, who is touching glasses ' with hirn. I 
hove put a cross over his head. Me is my eldest son, he 
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was very dear io rae, and he ioo has heen hilled m 
war. They are, you see, smiling very pleasantly at each 
other. 

While -writiiig this Mr. Britlmg had been struct by 
the thought of the photographs^ and he had taken them 
out of the little drawer into which he was accustomed to 
thrust them. He picked but the ones that showed the 
young German; but there were others, bright with sun- 
shine, that were now charged with acquired significances; 
there were two showing the children and Teddy and Hugh 
and pissie and Letty doing the goose step, and there was 
one of Mr. Van der Pant, smiling at the front door, in 
Heinrich’s abandoned slippersi There were endless pic- 
tures of Teddy also. It is the happy instinct of the 
Kodak to refuse those days that are overcast, and the 
photographic record of a life is a chain of all its kindlier 
aspects. In the. drawer above these snapshots there were 
Hugh’s letters and a miscellany of trivial documents 
touching on his life. 

Mr. Britling discontinued writing and turned these 
papers over and mused. Heinrich’s letters and postcards 
had got in among them, and so had a letter of 
Teddy’s. , . . . 

The letters reinforced the photbj^aphs in 
minder how kind and pleasa-nt. a race mankind can be. 
Until the wild asses of nationalism came kicking and 
slaying amidst them, until suspicion and jostling greed 
and malignity poison their minds, until the fools with the 
high explosives blow that elemental goodness into shrieks 
of hate and splashes of bipod. How kindly men are — 
up to the very instant of their cruelties! His mind 
teemed suddenly with little anecdotes and histories of the 
goodwill of men breaking through the ill-will of war, of 
the mutual help of sorely wounded Germans and English 
lying together in the mud and darkness between the 
trench©9j of the fellowship of captors and prisoners, of 



tHe Sax(®s . Christas |rate;mi4iiig ivitli the EnglisK 
. ? 1 Ol that he seen photo^aijhs ih one of the daily 
papers^. /■■;■■■ 

His njind came hack presently from these vffihderih^ 
to the td^ before him. 

He tfie4 to picture these Heinrich' parents. He sup- 
posed they were kindly, civilised people. It was manifest, 
the youngster had come to him frCmi a well^rdered andr 
gentle-spirited home. But he imagihed theiu • — he could 
not tell why — as people much older than himself. 
haps young Heinrich had on some occasion said they were- 
old people — he could not remember. And he had 
CuHous hhpulse too to m to them m phra^ PF cdh-" 
solation; as if their loss was more pitiable than his own. 
He doubted whether they had the consolation of his san- 
guine temperament, whether they could resort as readily 
as he could to his faith, wh^er in Pomerania there was; 
the same consoling possibility of an essay on the Better 
Government of the World. He did not think this to 
clearly, bnt that w;as .what was at the bach of Ms nu^ 
He went on wfitihg. 


If you ihinJe that these two hoys have hoih 
not in some nohle common eo,um but one agdimt the other- 
in a struggle of dynasties and boimdaiies aii^ W^ 
a/nd tyrannous ascendancies, then it seems to me that you 
mu^ feel as I feel that th war is the most tragic and' 
dreadful thing that hds ever Jmppmed to mss^ 

\ - He sat thinking for some minute after he had' wnffen 
that, and when presently he resumed his writing, a fresh 
strain of thought was traceable even in his opening; 
sentence. 


If you countAaad andr WOun^ptis jsp^^ 
par in hudbry; for you as f Or me, ii'lhas heeh almost^fhS: 
pttrbmiiy of persorm tragedy. . . . Bloch sorrow. . . 
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But is it the mod dreadful warf 
I do not thinh it U. I can^ w you and tell you 
that I do indeed Relieve that_!^^ 

altogether in vain. Our pain and anguish may not he 
wasted — may he necessary. Indeed they may be neces- 
sary. Here am I bereaved and wretche d — and I hope. 
Never was the fabric of war so hla^; that I odmiL But 
never was the black fabric of war so threadbare. At a 
thousand points the light is shining through. 


Mr. Britiing’s pen stopped* 

There was perfect sti^ess in the study bedroom* 

The tinpot style,” said Mr. Britling at last in a voice 
of extreme bitterness. 

He fell into an extraordinary quarrd with his style. 
He forgot about those Pomeranian parents altogether in 
his exasperation at his own inexpressiveness, at his incom-- 
plete control of these rebj^ wqrd^^^ came 

Ttrailing each its own associations and su^stions to 
hamper his purpose with it. He read over the offending 
sentence. 

The point is that it is true,” he whispered. ^Mt is 
exactly what I want to say.” . . ► 

Exactly ? • • . 

His mind stu^ on that “ exactly.^' . . . When one has 
much to say style is troublesome. It is as if one fussed 
with one's uniform before a tettl^^ 
what one ought to do before a Wme. . . . One ought to 
have everything in order. ... 

He took a fresh sheet and made 

" War is like a black fabric.*^ ... 

** War is a curtain of black fabric across the pathway.** 


" War is a cuHqin of dense black fabric across all the 
hopes and kindliness of mankind. Yet always it has let 
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ihrQugTi some gleams of amd w>w — t am not dream- 
ing^ it grows threcdhdfe/dvd 'hers and Mere and ai a 
thousaiid poinds the light is "breaking through, "We owe 
it to atl these dear. youChs —-” 

His pen stopped again. 

“ I must work on a rouj^ draft,” said Mr. Britling. 

i 5 : " 

Three hours later Mr. BritUng was working by day- 
light, though his study lamp was still burning, and His 
letter to old HeihncE tras still no bettpr than a eollection 
of material for a letter. But lija, ma^^ 
roughly into shape, and Mr. Bid^ii^s intentions were 
finding themselves. It was clear to him npw thatEo. w 
no longer writing as his limited personal self to those two 
personal selves grieving, in the old, large, high-walled, 
steep-roofed hou^old amidst pine woods, of which Hinh- 
rich had once showu him a picture. He knew them too 
little for any such [^fsonal address. He wa s writing, he 
perceived, not as ISir. Britlifig but as an Englishman — 
that was all he could be to them— — and he wy yriit ing to 
tfiem as Qermans; he cculd apprehend thrin as nothing 

more. So was just England bereaved to Germany be- 

..reayed. ..... 

He was no loi^r ~writing to the particular parents of 
one particular boy, but to all that mass of .suffering, regret, 
bitterhess and fatigue that lay behind the veil of the 
“ front-’ ■ Slowly, steadily, the manhood of Germany was 
. ibeing wiped out. As he sat there i n the stillness he cou ld 
think that at least two million men o f the Central Powers 
were dead, and an equal numW mrimed and disab^^ 
Compared with that our British losses, immense and uni- 
yersal aS they were by the standard .of Spy previous ex- 
perience, were stiU riight f our larger arinies had still to 
suffer, and we had lost irrevocably not very much more 
than a quarter of a million. But the., tragedy gathered 
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against Tis. Wfi kn^ ep.pug]i already to know what must 
be the reality of the Germ^ homes to which. those dead 
men wptdd.neyeimpj^: retui%,.^ „ 

If England had still the joiner account to pay, the 
Erench had paid already nearly to the limits of endurance. 
They must have lost well over a million of their inankiiid, 
and still they bled and bled. Eussia tpp. in the East had 
paid far more than .man for man in this vast swapping off 
of lives. In a little while M^Qensprship would hold the 
voice of the peoples. There wpnld be no more talk pf 
honour and ann^atipns, hegemonies and tra^ routes, but 
only Europe lamenting for her dead, , , , 

The Germany to which he wrote would he a nation; 
of widows and phildren, rather pinched boys and girls, 
Crippled men, old men, deprived men, men who had lost 
brolhers and cousins and friends and amhitions. ^Tp 
triumph now on land or .sea could sav e German y from 
becoming that. France top wenld be that, Russia, and 
lastly Britain, each iu Iheir degree. Before the war there 
had been no Germany to which an Englishman could ap- 
peal; Germany had been a, threat, a menace, a terrible 
■teampling of anned men. It was as little possible then 
to think of talking to Germany as it would have been to 
have stopped the Kaiser in mid career in his hooting car 
down the Unter den Linden and demand a quiet talk 
with him. But the Ge^n^^iy tli®* had watched those 
rushes with a slightly doubting pride had her eyes now 
full of tears and blopd. She ha^ believed, she had obeyed, 
and no real victory had come. Stijl she fought on, bleed- 
ing, agonising, wasting her substance and the substance 
of the whole world, to no conceivable end but exhaiistion, so 
capable she was, so devoted, so proud and utterly foolish. 
And the mind of Germany, whatever it was before the 
war, would now be something residual, something left over 
and sitting^^ beside a reading-lamp as he was sitting beside 
a reading-lamp, thinking, sorrowing, coumting the cost, 
looking into the dark future. , ; . 
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Aiid to,,th apprehended figute 

outaide a circle of the; :iight like hia ::circle of light — 
■which waa the father of He inri ch, which waa great Ger- 
Germany which lived hef ore a^d v^hich ; y?;ill yet 
ouilive the flapping of tW . . . 

Out hoys, he wrote, hate Med, figMiny^^ against this: 
other* They have hem fighting upon an usue so ojbscMe . 
that your Getrnan press is still husy dikcussing what it 
Wios* For US it w(^. that Belgium was invaded and Fm 
in dirnger of destruction* Nothing else could have 
hrought the English into the field agMnst you* But why 
y oil invaded Belgium and France g?^ ^ ;]£(g|feer m ight 
have been dtefl^ we do not ^ow fo day* And still 
this war goes on and siUl more hoys die, and ihse mtn 
who do not fight, thse men in the newspaper offics and 
in the miM^ttis plan campaigns and strolcs and cou nte r- 
stroTees that belong to ho MhceivaMo plan at all* Except 
that how for them there is somcthihg^i^^ terrible than 
wah Apd tha^^ is the day of reckoning with their own 


What have we been fighting forf What are we fighting 
for? Do you Tcnbw f Dos any one knouf Wh/y am I 
spending what is left of my substance and you what is 
left of yours to keep oh this war against each other f 
What have we to gain from hurting one another stiB^^ 
further^ Why should wO he. puppets any longer in the 
hands of crowned fools and wiilmsM Even 

if we were dumb and asquiscehi before, dos not the 
blood of our sons now cry out to us that this fooleiy 
should cease? We. hnvjeM^^^ ^^nd our sons 
to death* . 


it is you and t who must stop these wars, ihse mas- 
sacres of boys* 

Massacres of boys! Thai indeed 
modern war* The ^^^9 off of young* It is the 
destruction of the human inhefitaMie^ it is the spending 
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of all the life and mdierial of the future upon present-day 
hate and greed. Fools and leaves, politicians, irichsters, 
and those who trade on the suspicions and thoughtless, 
generous angers of men, make wars; the indolence and, 
modesty of the mass of men permit them. Are you and 
1 to suffer such things until the whole fabric of our civilisor 
iion, that has been so slowly and so laboriously built up, 
is altogether destroyed? 

When I sat down to write to you I had meant only to 
write to you of your son and mine. But I feel that what 
€an be said in particular of our loss, need not be said; it 
can he understood without saying. What needs to' be said 
and writtm about is this, that war must be put an end 
to and that nobody else but you and me and all of us can 
do it. We have to do that for the love of our sons and 
our race and all that is human. War is no longer human; 
the chemist and the metallurgist have changed all that. 
My boy was shot through the eye; his brain was blown to^ 
pieces by some man who never knew what he had done. 
Think what that means! . . . It is plain to mo, surely 
it is plain to you and all the world, that war is now a mere 
putting of the torch to explosives that flare out to univer- 
sal ruin.^ There is nothing for one sane man to write to 
another about in these days but the salvation of mankind 
from war. / 

Now I want you to be patient with me and hear me out. 
There was a time in the earlier part of this war when it 
was hard to be patient because there hung over us the 
dread of losses and disaster. Now we need dread no 
longer. The dreaded thing has happened. Sitting to- 
gether as we, do in spirit beside the mangled bodies of our 
dead, surely we ccm be ms patient as the hills. 

I want to tell you quite plainly and simply that I think 
that Germany which is chief and central in this war is 
most to blame for this war. Writing to you as an Eng- 
lishman to a German and with war stUl being waged, 
there must be no mistake between us upon this point. I 
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ath, per^waded that in the decade that 
werthrow of France in 1871, Germany turned her face 
towards evilj and thoi her refusal, to genr 

erously and to mahe f Herds with any other great power 
in the world, is the essential muse? of this war, Germmy 

tnumphed — and s^^ trampled on the loser, J She inr. 

fiicted intolerable indignities. She set herself to prepare 
for further aggressions; long before this hiiling hegah she 
was making war upon la^ dn^ launching warshipsi„ 
building strategic railways, setting up a vast estahlishtnerd^ .. 
of war material, threatening, draining all the world to 
Jeeep pace with her threats, \ , , At last there 
choice before any Europmn nation but 
German will, or war. And it was no wUl to y)hi^^ 
Hghteous men could piossnldg submits came.^M^^,Q^^ 
Ulcered and ung^ will. It was the will of Zabern. 

It is not as if you had set yourselves to be an impenaZ 
people and embrace d734^:u the world, "You d%d Mf 
Want to unify the world. You wanted M set the foot of 
an intensely national Germany, a sehtimentol and illiber^.-.^ 
Germany, a Germany that treasured the portraits of your 
ndiculous E^aiser a^ hwji^^ sons, a Germany wear- 
ing unif orm, reading black letter, and despising ^ every 
kultur but her own, upon the neck of a divided and 
humiliated mankind. It was an intolerable prospect, I 
had rather the whole joprld d 

Forgive me for writing you/* Sou are as little 
spohs^le for that Germany as I am for — Sir Edward 
Grey, But this happened over you; you did not do your 
utrnost to prevent it r-^ even as Engldfid has happened,, 
arid I havje let it happen over me, ; , . 

^■ It is so dry ; so j^neral,” whispered Mr. Eritling* 
^VAnd yet — it is thijg .X . 

He sat still for ajtime, and then w^t on 
sheet pf hia 
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When I hring these charges against Germany I have 
little disposition to claim any righteousness for Britain. 
There has been small splendour in this war for either Ger- 
many or Britain or Biissia; we three have chwnced to he 
the biggest of the comhatants, hut the glory lies with 
invincible France. It is France and Belgium dnd Serbia 
who shine as the heroic lands. They have fought de- 
fensively and heyond all expectation, for dear land and 
freedom. This war for them has heen d war of simple, 
definite issues, to which they have risen with an entire 
nobility* Englishman and German alike may well envy 
them that simplicity. I look to you, as an honest man 
schooled hy the fierce lessons of ^is war, to meet me in 
my passionate desire to see France, Belgium and Serbia 
emerge restored from, all this blood and struggle, enlarged 
io the limits of their nationality, vindicated and secure. 
Russia I will pot write about here i let me go on at once 
to tell you about my own country; remarking only that 
between England and Russia there a/re endless parallel- 
ism. We have similar complexities, kindred difficulties. 
We have for instance an imported dynasty, we have a soul- 
destroying State Church which cramps and poisons the 
•education of our ruling class, we have a people out of 
touch with a secretive government, and the same tradi- 
tional contempt for science. We have our Irelands and 
Polands. Even our kings bear a curious likeness. . . . 

At this point there was a break in the writing, apd 
Mr. Britling made, as it were, a fresh beginning. 

Politically the Bmiish Em^'i^o^i^ a clumsy coUection 
of strange accidents. It is a thing as little to be proud 
•of as the outline of a flint or the shape of a potato. For 
the mass of English people India and Egypt and all that 
side of OUT system mean less than nothing; our trade is 
something they do not understand, our imperial wealth 
something they do not share. Britain has been a group 
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of four democracies caught inihe a vast yet casual 
imperialism; the cornrhoifi m^^ here is po- 

Jitical perplexity from the cradle to the grave. Ifone the 
less {here is a great people here epeT^ as there is a great 
people in Russia, a people vnth a soul and character of 
its own, a people of unconquerable hindlmess and with 
a peculiar genius, which still struggle towards will and 
expression. i We have been beginning iSa? 
experiment that Frame and Amerim ar^ 8vd^ 
and China are making, the experiment of democracy. It 
is the pewest form of humap Msocwiipn, and we are still 
hut half awake to its needs and necessary conditions. For 
it is ^le tg pretend that the little tit^^ 
ancient tim^^ eomparable io the great essays in prao 
tical repubUcahism that M to-day. 

This age of the democratic republics that davm, is a new 
age. It h^ not yet lasted for a century, not for a paltry 
.hundred years. . • .All new things are weak things; a 
rat can hill a manrchild with ease; the greater the 
destiny, the weaker the immediate self-protection may be. 
And tp me it seems that your complete and perfect im- 
perialism, ruled by Oeimms f^^ Germans, is in its scope 
pnd Qutlpok a more antiquated and smaller ar^ less np^^ 
thing than these sprawling emergent giant democracies of 
the West that struggle so confusedly against it. ... 

But that wc do struggle confusedly, with pitiful leaders 
and infinite waste an^ endlpss d^^^ that it is tp pur 
indisciplines and to the dishoms^M P^ Jricks^ Q^ 
pleteness provokes, that the prolongation of this war is 
to bd ascribed, I readily admit. At the outbreak of this 
war 1 had hoped to see mUifaripm felled within a 
year. . ... ■■■ 



iPrpm this point onward notes bep^e 

nipre fra^ontary. They had a corLseeutiyenpss, hnt they 
we^ discpntinupus. ^ leapt across 
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that his pen had had no time to fill. And he had begun 
to realise that his letter to tiie old people in Pomerania 
was becoming impossible. It had broken away into 
dissertation. 

“Yet there must be dissertations,” he said. “Unless 
such men as we are take these things in hand, always we 
shall be misgoverned, always the sons wUl die. • . 

I do not thinTc you Germany realise how steadily you 
were conquering the world before this war began. Had 
you given half the energy and intelligence you have spent 
upon this war to the peaceful conquest of merCs minds 
and spirits^ I believe that you would have taken the leader- 
ship of the world tranquUly — no man disputing. Your 
science was five years, your social and economic organiser 
tion was a quarter of a century in front of ours. . . . 

ever has tt so lain in the power of a great people to lead 
and direct mankind towards the world republic and uni- 
versal peace. It needed but d certain generosity of the 
imagination. ... 

But your Junkers, your Imperial court, your foolish 
vicious Princes; what were such dreams to them? ... 
'With an envious satisfaction they hurled dll the dcconir 
plishment of Germany into the fires of war. • • • 

. . ■' ' . . §'8 

Tour boy; as no doubt you know, dreamt constantly 
of such a world peace cls this that I foreshadow; he was 
more generous than his country. He could envisage war 
and hostility only as misunderstanding. He thought that 
a wo;dd that could explain itself clearly would surely be 
at peace. He was scheming always therefore for the per- 
fection and propagation of Esperanto or Ido, or some 
such universal link. My youngster too was full of a 
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kindred yet larger d^ream, the dream of human science, 
whiph l^gws neith^ nor country nor race. > . . 

Tlheie ioys, these hopes, this war has hilled^ • • . 

Thai fragment ended so. Mr. iBritling cease^^^ 
read for a time. “But 
whispered. . . . 

“ If you had lived, my dear, you and your England 
would have talked with a younger Germany — better toii . 
• I’can ever do.'. . 

He turned the pages back, and read here and there 
with ail accumulating discontent. . 

v' • V ^ 

“ Dissertations,” said Mr. Britlingr 

Never had it been so plain to Mr. Britling that he was 
a weak, silly, ill-informed and hasty-minded writer, and 
never had he felt so i nvi ncible a cpnvict i p n tha t the Spirit 
of God was in him? and that it feH to him to take 
part in the establishment pf a new„,prder of jm upon 

the earth; it might be the most trivial part by the scale 
of the task, but for him it was to be, now M 
cem. And it was an almost intolgrable grief to him that 
his services should he, for all hi$ dj^ke, so poor in quality, 
so yeak in cpnception. Always he seemed to be on the 
verge of some illuminating and beautiful statement of . 
his cause; always he was finding his writing inadequate, 
a thin treachery to the impulse of his heart, always he was 

finding his effort weak and iheffective. In this inste 

at the outset he seemed to see wi^_a golden clearness the- 
message of brotherhood, or forgivehess, of a common calh" 
To whom a message be better addressed than 

to those sorrowing jparehts whom could it qome with, 
a he^er effect than f^ih H And npw^he jpa^ 

he had made of It semed to his jaded 

mind a pitifully jaded effort. It had no light, it had no 
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depl^ It was like tke disquisition of a debating society. 

He was distressed by a fancy of an old German couple, 
spectacled and peenng, puzzled by bis leitter. Perhaps 
they would be obscurely hurt by his perplexing generalisa- 
tions. Why, they would ad^ should this Englishman 
pireach to them? 

He sat back, in his chair wearily, with his chin sunk 
upon his chest. Eor a time he did not think, and then, 
he read a^in the sentence in front of his eyes. 

" hoys, tjiese hop&Sj this war has hUUd/* 

The words hung for a time in his mind. . 

“ No 1 ” said Mr. Eritling stoutly. “ They live ! ” 

And suddenly it was borne in upon his mind that he 
was not alone. There were thousands and tens of thou- 
sands of men and women like himself, desiring with all 
their hearts to say, as he desired to say, the reconciling 
worth It was not only his hand that thrust against the 
obstades. . . . Frenchmen and Bussians sat in the same 
stillness, facing the same perplmiities; there Were Ger- 
mans seeking a way through to him. Even as he sat and 
wrote. And for the first time dearly he felt a Presence 
of which he had; thought very many times in the last few' 
weeks, a Presence so close to him that it was behind his 
eyes and in his brain and hands. It was no trick of his 
vision ; . it was a feding of immediate reality. And it was 
Hugh, Hugh that he had thought was dead, it was young 
Heinrich livixig also, it was himself, it was those others^ 
that sought, it was all these ahd it was more, it waS the 
Master, the Captain of Mankind, it was God, there present 
with bi-m, and he knew that it was God., It was as if 
he had: been groping all this time in the darkness, think- 
ing himself done amidst rocks .ahd pitfalls and pitiless 
things, and suddenly a hand, a fiirm strong hand, had 
touched his own- And a voice within him bade him 
of good courage. There was ho magic trickery in that 
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moment; lie was still weak and weary, a discouraged 
rhetorician, a good intenlaon iUHBqtiipped ; but he was m 
longer lonely and wretched, no longer in the same world^ 
with despair. God was beside hirn and within bitn ^d 
about him. . . . It was the crucial "moment ojfl&. Erp- 
ling’s life. It was a thing as light as the passing of a 
cloud on an April morning ; it was a thing as great as the 
first day of creation. Eor some moments he stiU sat back 
with his chin upon his chest and his hands dropping from 
the arms of his chair. Then he sat up and drew a deep 
breath. , . . 

This had come ahnost as a mattter of course. 

Eor weeks his inmd had been playing about this idea. 
He had talked to Xetty of ffiis Einite God, w^hb is the kin^ 
of nian’s adventure in space and time. But hitherto God 
had be! 0 n for hiin a thing of the intelligence, a theory, a 
report, something told about but not realised. . . . 1^. 
Britlihi^s thinking about God hitherto Had been like so^ 
one who has found an empty house, very beautiful and 
pleasant, full of the promise of a fine personality. And 
then as the discoverer makes his lonely, curious explora- 
tions, he hears downstairs, dear and friendly, the Voice 
of the Master coming in. ^ ^ 

There was no need to despair becausd he himself was 
one of the feeble foilk. Go d wa s with him mdeed, and 
he was with God. The Eihg~wa¥hbiMi^ to own. 
Aniidst the darkn^ses and confusions, the nightmare 
cruelties and the hideous stupidities of the great war, God, 
the Captain of the World Eepublie, fought his wa,y to 
empire. So long as one did one’s best and utmost in a 
cause so mighty, did it matter though the thing one did 
was little and poor ? 

“ I have thought too much of myselfi” said Mv*„Esit- 
ling, “ and of what I "would db'fy myself. I have fbiv 
gotten that which wgis with me. . . 
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He turned ovj3r the rest of the night^s writing presently^ 
and read it now as though it was the work of another man* 

These later notes were fragmentary, and written in a 
sprawling hand. 

Let ns malce ourselves watchers and guardians of the . 
order of the world. ... * 

If only for love of our dead. ... 

** Let ns pledge ourselves to service. Let ns set our- 
selves with all our minds and all Qur hearts toM perfect- 
ing and worJeing out of the methods of democracy and the 
ending for ever of the kings and emperors and priestcrafts 
and the hands of adventurers, the traders and owners and 
forestallers who have hetrayed mankind into this morass 
of hate and hlood — in which our sons are lost — iu which 
we flounder still. . . 

How feeble was this squeak of exhortation ! It broke 
into a scolding note. 

^‘Who have betrayed,” read Mr. Britling, and judged 
the phrase. 

Who have fallen with us,” he amended. . . , 

;^^One gets so angry and bitter — because one feels 
alone, I suppose. Because one feels that for them one^s 
reason is no reason. One is enraged by the sense of their 
silent a.nd regardless contradiction, and one forgets the 
Power of which one is a part. ...” 

The sheet that bore tibe sentence he criticised was 
otherwise blank except that written across it obliquely in 
a very careful hand were the words “ Hugh,” and Hugh 
Philip Britling.” ..... 

On the next sheet he had written : Let ns set up the 
peace of the World Republic amidst these ruins. Let it 
be our religion, our calling.” 

There he had stopped. 
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The last shwt of mwiiseript may be 

more conyiraiently given in fac-simile than described. 


■■/ § ' ■ 

He sighed. 

He ippked at the .scattered papers, an^^ thought of the 

letter they were tp have made. r 

His fatigue spoke first. 

; Perhaps aftw all I’d better just send the fiddle. . . 

He ri»ted his cheeks between his hands, and^rf^m^ 
sp: for a lpng^ His eyes s^ed unseeiugly. His 

thoughts wandered and spread and fadeC” len<Hdi he 
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recalled his mind to that last idea/ Just send the fiddle 
— without a word.” 

“ No. I must write to them plainly. 

‘‘ About God as I have found Him, 

“ As He has found me. 

He forgot the Pomeranians for a time. He murmured 
to himself. He turned over the epnyiqtion that had sud- 
denly become clear and absolute in his mind. 

“Eeligion is the first thing and the last thing, and 
until a man has found God and been found by God, 
he begins at no beginning, he works to no end. He may 
have his friendships, his partial loyalti^, his scraps of 
honour. But all these things fall into place and life falls 
into place only mth God. Only with God. God, who 
fights through inen against Blind Eorce and Night and 
Non-Existence ; who is the end, who is the meaning. He 
is the only King. ... Of course I must write about Him. 
I must tell aU my world of Him. , And before the coming 
of the true King, the inevitable King, the King who is 
present whenever just men foregather, this blood-stained 
rubbish of the ancient worid, these puny kings and tawdry 
emperors, these wily politicians and artful lawyers, these 
men who claim and grab and trick and compel, these war 
makers and oppressors, will presently shrivel and pass 
like paper thrust into aflame. ...” 

Then after a time he said: 

“ Our sons who have shown us Gpd. ...” 

§ 12 

He rubbed his open hands over his eyes and forehead. 

The night of effort had tired his brain, and he was no 
longer thinking actively. He had a little interval of 
blankness, Sitting at his desk with his haads pressed over 
his eye& ... 

He got up presently, and ^od quite motionless at the 
'Mdndow, looking out. 
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His laixp was still bnrnii^; but for some time he had 
not been writing by the light of his lamp. Insensibly 
the day : had come and abolished his heed ' for thk^^^ 
individual circle of yellow light. Colour had returned 
to the world, clean pearly colour, clear and definite like 
the glance of a child or the voice of a girl, and a golden 
wisp of cloud hung in the sky over the tower of the church. 
There was a mist upon the pond, a soft grey mist not a 
yard high. A covey of partridges ran and halted and ran 
again in the dewy grass outside his garden railing. The 
partridges were very numerous this year because there 
had been so little shooting. Beyond in the meadow a 
hare sat up as still as a stone. A horse neighed. . . . 
Wave after wave of warmth and light came sweeping 
:.before the sunrise across the world of Matching’s Easy. 
It was as if there was nothing but morning and sunrise 
in the world. 

From away towards the church eaihe the sound of some 
early worker whetting a scythe. 
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Preface 

And therefore I think that the little 
book, which i? serious enough for all its 
peaceful setting, had better tell its tale 
and say its say. For there are few 
minds that are even capable of grap- 
pling with, and still less of coordinating, 
the frightful and ominous problems 
which this great catastrophe arouses; 
while there are many minds that are 
sorely perplexed and bewildered by all 
the confusion and suffering which the 
ruthless policy and selfish ambition of a 
deeply deluded and misled nation can 
inflict on innuiMerable homes and lives. 
The wisest and noblest spirits of the 
time must trace, if they can, the causes 
of the. evil, and explain, if they dare, 
what wholesome or hop^vd meaning 
it can possibly hold for hurnanity. 
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grow morbid so— -ag d I have myself felt 
very grateftd to miy companionship or 
talk or book or wmk go^ld 

little divert my thoughts from their 
anxious narrow tr ack . We may thank- 
fully believe, too, that man’s business 
is after all the busin§ss^„pf^ peace, and 
that the great cruel profitle^ business 
of war, binding its burden so heav ily on 
the weak and innoc en t, claiming such 
useless and unrewajding toil from work- 
ers who can gain nothing from the 
conflict, whatever its issue may be, 
must by the very nature pf things be 
but an interruption to the normal course 
of the world, for the simple reason that 
man must live and earn his live lihood, 
while war is a pure waste bpth .of life 
and sustenance, 
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aggresMon caa be laid, there is no sacrifice 
that we would not gladly and eagerly 
maJce. 

This little book w^ desij^ed and 
executed in days which seem divided by 
a deep trench of tragic experience from 
the da3^ in which we ^ living. It is 
not writ ten in the key which I should 
now choose, but it is still, I believe, 
substantially true, and I could not and 
would not write it otherwise. More- 
over it was all printed and completed 
before the storm-cloud had appeared 
on the hpriziott, an.d though I have long 
delayed to publish it, I see no reason why 
it should not appear ; because I do riot 
think that it is wise or usdEul to confine 
the thought riniuternfittently to one 
dark chapiber of preoccupation— we 
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in the interests of a strange land. I 
wish I could think that I should bear 
such grief with so beautiful a sincerity 
and patience! 

But for aU that the times of refresh- 
ment are as yet far off, and one of the 
sharpest trials of these portentous days 
is the sense of uselessness and futility 
which falls upon anyone who has valued 
and used peace, and whose only function 
now seems to be to help to contribute to 
the expenses of war, out of resources 
which the war seems likely to sweep 
away. And yet such is the spirit of the 
race to which I am proud to belong, 
that never for an instant have we desired 
that we had done otherwise or regretted 
the choice we have made. If the great 
spectre of coarse tyranny and brutal 
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always been so. The. mm as Horace 
said, dudt opes animumque ferro, draws 
resource and courage from the stroke. 
I remember how Su: W a l ter , Sc ott i n hi s 
Diary declared that when th e hea vy 
blow of bankruptcy fell upon him in the 
full tide of his prosperity, he was aston- 
ished to find how little it hurt him, and 
that enduring it and meeting it was 
infinitely less unmanning than expecting 
and dreading it. And in the case pf 
some of our Belgian guests— who in 
losing every tlung have won a fame 
which as Job says “cannot be gotten for 
gold ” — I have seen _ and heard vdth 
astonishment and admiration how tranr 
quilly and gently they bear their troubles, 
and with what touching sweetness they 
set themselves to live the, life, and join 
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the sight of a great nation so firmly 
united in a noble cause, the entire 
absence of any tendency even on the 
part of those who have suffered most 
to criticise or grumble or bemoan their 
fate — ^this has all been deeply inspiring, 
and has given a new fervour and signi- 
ficance to life. 

But it may be said that at present we 
have had to bear less than our ^are of 
sacrifice and humiliation, that our ways 
of life are little demoralised, that the 
pain of loss and bereavement and 
devastation has been felt far more 
heavily by other nations. It is true. 
Yet I am not sure that the pressure of 
anxiety and anticipation is not the most 
wearing pain of all. In my own private 
sorrows and tragedies hitherto this has 
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track of thought. The outlook indeed 
of an elderly non-cornbatant, who is use- 
less frorn themiKtary point of view, and 

indeed h a s on ly practised, arts 

complishmen ts.pf peace, who thinks that 
war makes havoc of men’s h appiness 
without eyen jettUng their differences, 
who mournfully sees an ever-increa^g 
number of friends and pupils going off 
gallantly to face the worst and 

who realises too that the old easy ctvili- 
sation of Euro pe is being weired in the 
balances — such an outlook, I think, can 
hardly be an enlivening one! 

Yet I dp not deny that there have, 

been gleams of light and consQlatipi;ir--.. „j 
the sense that ]|ngland has acted 
honourably and di^terestedly, the 
heroic and ardent condu c t of our , forces, 
iv " 
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Some eminent philosopher, speaking or 
writing lately about the war, said that it 
had already produced an almost refresh- 
ing sense of seriousness. It is certainly 
serious enough, but I cannot yet admit 
the sense of refreshment. Indeed with 
aU due respect I would submit— and I 
believe that I here speak for many 
persons beside myself — ^that I have 
never lived through any period in the 
whole course of my life so sadly or 
anxiously, through days that dragged 
so slowly, with so heavy a preoccupation 
for ever in the background, and with 
thoughts so tethered to one melancholy 
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PART I 
I 

It was the pavilion which had fii«t 
attracted Roderick Amiitage to the 
place; he had caught a sig^t of its 
slender stone chimney, vdth the queer 
pierced ornament at the top, above the 
flowering apple-trees. Roderiek had a 
pleasant taste for the style and aspect 
of houses, and saw beauties of propor- 
tion and material where ma^ people 
could see none. It was in one of his 
undergraduate vacations, and he was 
rambling about the Cotswolds alone — • 
that was one of his fancies. 'Hie farm 
— Stmset was its charraing namo — to 
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which the pavilion belonged, stood at 
the end of the village of Hehndon, one 
of those bare and beautiful little hamlets 
of stone houses, set at eveiy possible 
angle on the banks of a full dear stream 
of water, that ran brimming under low 
stone bridges, and beneath the terrace- 
walls of little gardens fuU of gay flowers, 
and red-clustered shrubs, dripped over 
by soft pads of white and purple aubrie- 
tia, and trailing toadflax. The valley 
itself was cold of aspect, with its spare 
green pastures and stone-piled walls, as 
it folded in among the hills; but there 
was a rich far-off view of blue tree- 
dotted plains and faint wolds. Higher 
up stood Sunset Farm, a substantial 
house of rich orange stone, among 
solid bams and granaries, roofed with 
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heavy stone-tiles, and surrounded by 
elms and sycamores. Roderick had 
walked in, as was his easy custom, to 
ask if he might look at the pavilion; 
and when he saw it frotii the farm- 
garden, he was enchanted by it; it was 
built on low-crowned arches, and the 
Httle space beneath it was crowded 
with farm-litter, hurdles, posts, and a 
turnip-chopping machine; the upper 
part of it seemed to consist of one big 
room with pedimented windows, all 
very rococo and fanciful. He could not 
conceive how the dainty little building 
had come there. The old good-natured 
farmer. Mi*. Hickes, had come up, and 
had told him that it was the only part 
intact of a great house which had once 
stood there; and of which the farm 
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itself was a mutilated portion. There 
had been another similar pavilion, 
further down the orchard, which had 
become ruinous, and had been taken 
down, he recollected, when he was a 
small boy. Mr. Hickes had pointed 
out to him, the old lines of grass-grown 
terraces which had formed the garden ; 
he took him into the house, and ^owed 
him the big fireplaces, the heavy ceil- 
ings of fine plaster-work, the bits of 
oak panelling — then he had taken him 
to the pavilion; there was a little stair- 
way which led down froni, the upper 
chamber into the orchard. But the. 
room into which he presently brought 
Roderick, which form^ the whole in- 
terior of the pavilion, was amazingly 
delightful. It had a coved ceiling of 
6 
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plaster, with some traces of colouring 
still lingering on the clumsy moulded 
grape-vine with which it was ornament- 
ed. The walls had been frescoed, and 
though much of the paint had peeled 
off, there were dim forms of heroes and 
n3nnphs still visiblo. Tliere was a solid 
oak table in the room, and some wooden 
chairs. It all seemed in good enough 
repair, and the antique dim glass was 
still in the windows. The place took 
Roderick’s fancy very strangely; and 
as he was going on his way, the farmer 
offered him a glass of cider, which he 
gladly accepted, and they talked a Uttle. 
He told the old man that he was an 
Oxford tmdergraduate, and Mr. Hickes 
said rather shyly that he supposed he 
did not know of any young gentl^ra 
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who might like lodgings in the summer — 
the house was a big one, and they were 
glad to take in as many as three lodgers, 
if they could put up with simple food. 
Roderick at once struck a bargain ; he 
and two of his friends would, he was 
sure, like to come there later in the 
summa:. He was sho'vra some pleasant 
bare clean bedrooms— and the farmer 
went on to say that if they liked to have 
the use of the pavilion to sit in, he would 
have it swept out, and some chairs put 
there — ^it was a nice cool place in the 
summer heat. He was introduced to 
the farmer’s wife, a pleasant bustling 
woman a good deal younger than her 
husband. That was the simple pre- 
lude to a charming adventure. 
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They arrived there in a hot July. 
Roderick had found his friends only too 
ready to accompany him. They had 
done a similar thing a year before, but 
then they had been uncomfortable 
enough in a frowsy village inn. Mr. 
Hickes met than at the little wayside 
station four miles away. They had 
piled up his cart with their luggage, 
and had bicycled up. It was a time of 
hot clear still weather. His two fri^ds 
were Harry Knollys and Fred Norman. 
The three had been at Charterhouse 
together, ^d the old alli^ce at schopl 
had been kept up at the University. 
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Roderick himself was the only son of his 
parents. His father had been a doctor, 
but had died ten years before. His 
mother, a sweet-tempered, rather help- 
less woman, had been left well off, and 
Roderick had a single sister, an active 
cheerful girl. They lived in a quiet 
Hampshire village, but Roderick’s home 
did not mean much to him. He was 
allowed to do very much as he liked, his 
mother placidly assenting to any plans 
that he chose to make. He had been 
hitherto quite imable to decide on a 
profession, and he was bursting with 
ideas and experiments. He read, he 
wrote, he tried his hand at drawing, he 
played tolerably on a piano. He had no 
academical ambitions, and thought 
meanly of exact knowledge. He pro- 
IP 
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posed to educate himself on his own 
lines, but it was a fitful process; much 
of his time was spent in eager talk, and 
much in vague and delightful reflection; 
he was often inclined to think his own 
company the best in, the world, though 
he cultivated easy and pleasant rela- 
tions with all sorts of men; he was 
popular and easy-going, entertained a 
good deal in a simple way, and was apt 
to form sudden and not very lasting 
friendships with people whom, for the 
time being, he idealised. But he 
had a tough critical inteHigence, and 
judged people both tolerantly and 
incisively. He had a great disgust both 
for stupidity and sensuality, disliked 
alcohol and tobacco, and found aU 
women uninteUigible and even tire- 
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some; he had no religion, but much 
enthusiasm. 

Harry Knollys was a very different 
type; he was a big quiet creature, who 
rowed in the boat, and went in for 
athletics. He was handsome and strong, 
with brown curling hair and grey eyes, 
very imperturbable, and extremely 
sensible and Iqndly. There was no 
one whose opinion was more deferred 
to in the College, because he always 
said very simply, but without any 
provocativeness, what he thought. He 
was a man of whom it was natural to 
a^ a favour, and he was thoroughly 
and consistently obliging. He found 
something to like in most men, and 
never censured or disapproved — ^and 
indeed there was little reason for him 
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to do so, because men tended to behave 
soberly and reasonably in his presence. 
His father was a cl^gynian, anS he 
hinasdf intended to become one in due 
course. He was looked upon by the 
dpns as one of the very best and soundest 
men in the College. He was not at all 
brilliant, but he had a good head and a 
sound judgment. 

The third friend, Fred Norman, was 
the least popular; he had some Scotch 
blood in him, and his manner was dry 
and rather uncompromising. His father 
was a poor and unsuccessful solicitor, 
and there were several children. Fred 
Norman had very little money, and 
made it go a long way. He worked top 
hard, and seldom left Hs i^^ 
sake of company. He was a fair athlete ; 
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but he had no geniality, and very little 
small talk. He was suspected of being 
rather superior; he was thought well of 
by the dons, but repelled their advances, 
and had no, use for them, except in a 
professional capacity. He had been 
known to say that he wished they 
would stick to business, and not bothw. 
But he had a real affection for Roderick, 
whom he treated as a pleasant child. 
He intended to go to the Bar, if it could 
be managed; and he heartily disliked his 
slovenly home, with a cross mother, an 
overworked father, and some rather 
grim brothers and sisters. 
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They had a delicious month at the 
farm. Norman worked grimly, Khbllys 
conscientiously, and Roderick alter- 
nately studied the history of Italian 
painting, to illustrate which he had 
brought down a mass of cheap photo- 
graphs, or, if the atmosphere of toil 
was oppressive, he pursued what he 
called his agricultural studies, which 
consisted in accompan3rmg Mr. Hickes 
about the farm, and getting him to teU 
old rustic stories. The other two 
treated his Italian pictures with an 
amused indulgence. “I can’t really 
feel, ” said Norman, holding up a photo- 
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graph of a Botticelli Madonna by the 
comer, “that it could ever have be^ 
worth anyone’s while to spend time 
over a thing like this! It’s not Uke 
anything; and when it was done, the 
painter can only have been disgusted 
with it.’’ “It was their religion that 
made them do it,’’ said Khollys; “you 
can see that the people who did those 
things reaUy believed in religion. ’’ 
“You are both of you utterly and 
entirely wrong,’’ said Roderick. “It 
was worth while, because they wanted 
to make something beautiful — ^making 
beautiful things is the only thing which 
is worth while — and it was not religion 
at all. They did not bdieye in rdigion 
as you believe in it, Harry! It's a 
social force, isn’t it? or something quite 
i6 



as dull? They took it all fca: granted, 
of course, but not as a useful thing— 
just as a thing which was inconceivably 
grand and beautiful. It had nothing 
to do with being good at all. They 
just painted their wives and children, 
or their mistresses for the matter of 
that; and it was the only direction in 
which thdir imagination could move. 
It’s like the verse m the Blessed Damo- 
seir 

He quoted with tmction: 

“Hersdf shall bring us, hand in hand. 

To Him, round whom all souls 

Kneel, — ^the unnumbered solenm heads 
Bow’d with their aureoles: 

And Angels, meeting us, shall sing 
To their dthems and citoles, ” 

“What extraordinary stuff you do 
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get hold of, Roderick!” said Norman, 
in an agony of common-s^se. “That 
seems to me unmitigated twaddle: 
‘To their cameras and citoles,’ indeed!” 

“It’s the most beautiful poem ever 
written by a man of nineteen,” said 
Roderick. , 

“Yes, I daresay it is!” said Norman, 
“that’s not sajdng much!” 

“Fred, you are absolutely hopeless!” 
said Roderick; “you can’t distinguish 
between the books whic h can be read> 
and the books wluch must be written 
about. ” 

“I quite agree,” said Norman, “that 
it is just as inconceivable that human 
beings ^ould have thought it worth 
while to have written most of the 
Classics. But I don’t cajie a damn 
i8 
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about that! It’s my business to know 
them.” 

“This is pathetic!” said Roderick. 
“Haven’t you got further than that? 
Books are not about things, nor are 
there pictures oj things. They simply 
are things: they are art — they are 
symbols.” 

“I haven’t any idea what you are 
talking about,” said Norman, with the 
dignity of ignorance. “This Thucy- 
dides— it’s an account of the Pelo- 
poniiesian War. ” 

Roderick groaned. “No, it isn’t 
that!” he said, “it’s an epic— I've 
read very little of it, but enough to 
know it is an epic. ” 

“Aren’t you confusing it with 
Homer?” said Khollys. 
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"Great and merciful God!” said, Rod- . 
erick, "you two chaps are in nether 
darkness! You sit reading half the 
day, and you don’t know what you are 
doing or where you are going.- 
me expound the holy mysteries of Art. 

I feel like a priest in the shrine, inter- 
rupted by the chatter of jackdaws!” 

"Come, shut you up!” said Norman, 
"this isn’t business — get out to your 
agricultural studies, or hold your jaw!” 

"I see what you mean, in a way,” 
said KnoUys, politely, "but I don’t 
agree with you. You shall get It all 
off your chest sometime. Mind you, 
I don’t think these pictures nonsense 
at all. I think them rather good in 
their place. ” 

"Yes, you think Art is the handmaid 
20 
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of religion,” said Roderick, “you don’t 
even know that religion is an art too, 
and a rather debased kind of art— that 
part of it which i^’t magic ! ” 

Knollys smiled- “Tharis very un- 
practical,” he said; “but look here. I’m 
going to finish this chapter before I 
have lunch, so you had bett^ stow it. 
This isn’t the sort of tj^ for the niorn- 
ing, you know, and if it goes on, you 
will be riiucked put jof t^he boat!” Efe 
seized Roderick, by the aims and pro- 
pelled himi to riie staircase. “Run 
away and play,” he said- “That’s all 
you’re good for!” 

Roderick made an insulting gesture, 
and fled. “He’s a mere child I” said 
Norman, “It’s a mercy for him he 
has got some money.” “I’m afraid 
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he’ll never settle down to anything,” 
said !l^ollys, “and yet he’s clever 
enough in his way!” 

The two, left alone, resumed their 
work, while the sun streaming in touched 
the faded frescoes with soft gold, and 
made the curly head and fine features 
of Knollys into the face of an angel; 
but that did not occur to either him or 
Norman. They were both comfortable 
and healthy, and if they were not 
interested in their work, they both took 
a sort of businesslike pride in doing it. 
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Preface 


a wiser tolerance, a more active goodwill, 
a deeper sense of the unity of human 
life and human a,ims, then we may win 
otu: way to a peace such as the world has 
never before dared to dre^ of. 

A. C, B. 

Magdalene College, Cambridge, 

Novemher , 1914. 
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uglier elements of greed and mistrust 
and envy and hatred, which have made 
so fierce and heart-rending a tragedy 
possible. 

Though the spirit adie to contemplate 
it, we have our duty to do and our 
chosen task to perform! We must not 
and we cannot forget that! But in the 
sternest and most unflinching ixrosecu- 
tion of it, we may not dare to forget that 
we shsll only, if we succeed, have 
stemmed the flood of oppression ; we 
have got to make a better and a truer 
kind of life possible hereafter. It is hot 
to be thought of that Europe shall hence- 
forward be only a land of camps and 
fortresses. That would be the bitterest 
outcome of aU. But if, on the other 
hand, we can learn a mutual confidence. 
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Those who cannot do that may yet try 
to remind the dis tressed, i^d bewildered 
that in spite of this vast convulsion of 
violence, and behind it, there yet 
remain the beautiful and hopeful and 
I)eaceful elements of life ; that friendship 
and natural joy and leisure and health 
and art and the delights of life are not 
destroyed by war and tuniult, even if 
they be for a time eclipsed and shadowed ; 
and indeed that one of the issues of 
all this misery, and perhaps the best 
issue, may be that the nations will set 
their hearts more firmly and unselfishly 
on the worthiest kind of peace, and value 
it more deeply for all the anguish of the 
strife; may make men resolve to elimi- 
nate from- the peace they had so long 
and so carelessly enjoyed the baser and 
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And therefore I think that the little 
book, which is serious enough for all its 
peaceful setting, had better tell its tale 
and say its say. For there are few 
minds that are even capable of grap- 
pling with, and still less of coordinating,' 
the frightful and ominotis problems 
which this great catastrophe arouses; 
while there are many minds that are 
sorely perplexed and bewildered by all 
the confusion and suffering which the 
ruthless policy and selfish ambition of a . 
deeply deluded and rnisled nation can 
inflict on innumerable homes and lives. 
The wisest and noblest spirits of the 
time must trace, if they can, the causes 
of the. evil, and explain, if they dare, 
what wholesome or hopeful meaning 
it can possibly hold for humanity. 
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grow mc>rbid so — rand I haviS; myself felt 
very grat^ul to any companionship or 
talk or book or work wHc^, cpujd for a 
little ^vert my thoughts from their 
anxious narrow track. We may thank- 
ftilly believe, too, that man's business 
is after all the business of peace, and 
that the great cruel profitless business 
of war, binding its burden so heavily on 
the weak and innoc ent , claiming such 
useless and unrewarding toil from work- 
ers who can gain nothing frpm the 
conflict, whatever its issue may be, 
must by the very nature pf things be 
but an interruption to the normal course 
of the world, for the simple reason that 
man must live and earn his livelihood, 
while war is a pure waste both of life 
and sustenance. 
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aggression can be laid, there is no sacrifice 
that we would not gladly and eagerly 
make. 

This little book was designed and 
executed in days which seem divided by 
a deep trench of tragic experience from 
the days in which we are living. It is 
not written in the key which I should 
now choose, but it is still, I believe, 
substantially true, and I could not and 
would not write it otherwise. More- 
over it was all printed and completed 
before the storm-cloud had appeared 
on the horizon, and though I have long 
delayed to publish it, I see no reason why 
it should not appear; because I do not 
think that it is wise or usefvil to cdnhne 
the thought unintermittently to one 
dark chamber of preoccupation— we 
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in the interests of a strange land. I 
■wish I could think that I shoul d b ear 
such grief with so beautifid a sincerity 
and patience ! 

But for all. that the times of refre^- 
ment are as yet far off, and one of the 
sharpest trials of these portentous days 
is the sense of 'uselesimess and fu^ 
which falls upon anyone who has valued 
and used peace, and whose only function 
now seems to be to help to contribute to 
•the expenses of war, out of resources 
which the war seems likely to sweep 
away. And yet such is the spirit of the 
race to which I am proud to belong, 
that never for an instant have ■we desired^ 
that we had done otherwise or r egretted 
the choice we have made. If the great 
spectre of coarse tyranny and brutal 
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always been so. The mind, as Horace 
said, Aucit opes animumque ferro, draws 
resource and courage from the stroke. 
I remember how Sir Walter Scqtt in his 
Diary declared that when the heavy 
blow of bankruptcy fell upon him in the 
full tide of his prosperity, he was aston- 
ished to find how little it hurt, him, and 
that enduring it and meeting it was 
infinitely less unmanm'ng than expecting 
and dreading it.. And in, the case .of 
some of our Belgian guests — ^who in 
losing everything have won a fame 
which as Job says “cannot be gotten for 
gold” — I have seen and heard with 
astonishment and adniiratipn hpw tran- 
quilly and gently they bear their troubles, 
and with what touching sweetness they 
set themselves to live the life and join 
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the sight of a great nation so firmly 
united in a noble cause, the entire 
absence of any tendency even on the 
part of those who have suffered most 
to criticise or grumble or bemoan their 
fate — ^this has all been deeply inspiring, 
and has giyen a new fervour and signi- 
ficance to life. 

But it may be said that at present we 
have had to bear less than our share of 
sacrifice and humiliation, that our ways 
of life are little demoralised, that the 
pain of loss and bereavement aud 
devastation has been felt far more 
heavily by other nations. It is true. 
Yet I am not sure that the pressure of 
anxiety and anticipation is not the most 
wearing pain of all. In my own private 
sorrows and tragedies hitherto this has 
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track of thought. The outlook indeed 
of an elderly non-combatant, who is use- 
less from the inilitary point of view, and 
indeed has only practised! arts and ac- 
complishments of peace, who thinks that 
war makes havoc of men ’s happiness 
■ without even ^ttling their differences, 
who mournfully sees an ever-increasing 
number of friends and pupils going off 
gallantly to face the vrorst risks, and 
who realises too that the pjid easy civili- 
sation of Europe is being weighed in the 
balances — such an ontlppk, I think, can 
hardly be an enlivening one! 

Yet I do not deny that there have 
been gleams of light and consolation— 
the sense that . England has acted 
honourably and disinterestedly, the 
heroic and ardent condnct. of . PUT. forces, 
: iv ■ ■■ 
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Some eminent philosopher, speaking or 
writing lately about the war, said that it 
had already produced an almost refresh- 
ing sense of seriousness. It is certainly 
serious enough, but I cannot yet admit 
the sense of refreshment. Indeed with 
all due respect I would submit— and I 
believe that I here speak for many 
persons beside myself — :that I have 
never lived through any period in the 
whole course of my life so sadly or 
anxiously, through days that dragged 
so slowly, with so heavy a preoccupation 
for ever in the background, and with 
thoughts so tethered to one melancholy 
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PART I 


I 

It was the pavilion whiqh had firet, , 
attracted Roderick Anrdtage to the 
place; he had caught a sight of its 
slender stone chinmey, vath the queer 
pierced omanasEit at the top, above the 
flowering apple-trees, Roderick 
pleasant taste for tihe style and aspect 
of houses, and saw beauties, of propor- 
tion and material whesre rnany people 
could see none. It was in one of his 
undergraduate vacations, and he was 
rambling about the CotswoMs alonez:^ 
that was one of his fancies. The fa r m 
— Sunset was its chaaming name — to 
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which the paviKon belonged, stood at 
the end of the village of Helmdon, one 
of those bare and beautiful little hamlets 
of stone houses, set at every possible 
angle on tjie banks of a full clear stream 
of water, that ran brimming tmder low 
stone bridges, and beneath the terrace- 
walls of little gardens full of gay flowers, 
and red-clustered shrubs, dripped over 
by soft pads of white and purple aubrie- 
tia, and trailing toadflax. The valley 
itself was cold of aspect, with its spare 
green pastures and stone-piled walls, as 
it folded in among the hills; but there 
was a rich far-off view of blue tree- 
dotted plains and faint wolds. Higher 
up stood Sunset Farm, a substantial 
house of rich orange stone, among 
solid bams and granaries, roofed with 
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heavy stone-tiles, and surrotinded by 
elms and sycamores. Roderick had 
walked in, as was his easy custom, to 
ask if he might look at the pavilion; 
i^d when he saw it from the farm- 
garden, he was enchanted by it; it was 
built on low-crowned arches, and the 
little space beneath it was crowded 
with farm-litter, hurdles, posts, and a 
turnip-chopping machine; the upper 
part of it seemed to consist of one big 
room with pedimented windows, all 
very rococo and fandful. He could not 
conceive how the dainty little building 
had come there. The old good-natured 
farmer, Mr. Hickes, had come up, and 
had told him that it was the only part 
intact of a great house which had once 
stood there; and of which the farm 
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itself was a mutilated portion. There 
had been another similar pavilion, 
further down the orchard, which had 
become ruinous, and had been taken 
down, he recollected, when he was a 
small boy. Mr. Hickes had pointed 
out to him, the old lines of grass-grown 
terraces which had formed the garden; 
he took him into the house, and showed 
him the big fireplaces, the heavy ceil- 
ings of fine plaster-work, the bits of 
oak paneUing — ^then he had taken him 
to the pavilion; th^ was a little stair- 
way which led down from the upper 
chamber into the orchard. But the 
room into which he presently brought 
Roderick, which formed the whole in- 
terior of the pavilion, was amazingly 
delightful. It had a coved ceiling of 
6 
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plaster, with some traces of colouring 
still lingering on the clvimsy moulded 
grape-vine with which it was ornament- 
ed. The walls had been frescoed, and 
though much of the paint had peeled 
off, there were dim forms of heroes and 
nsmiphs still visible* There \ras a solid 
oak table in the room, and some wooden 
chairs. It all seemed in good enough 
repair, and the antique dim glass was 
still in the windows. The place took 
Roderick’s fancy very strangely; and 
as he was going on his way, the farmer 
offered him a glass of cider, which he 
gladly accepted, and they talked a little. 
He told the old man that he was an 
Oxford undergraduate, and Mr. Hickes 
said rather shyly that he supposed he 
did not know of any young gentlemen 
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who might like lodgings in the summer— 
the house was a big one, and they were 
glad to take in as many as three lodgers, 
if they could put up with simple food. 
Roderick at once struck a bargain; he 
and twp of his friends would, he was 
sure, like to come there later in the 
summer. He was ^own some pleasant 
bare clean bedrooms — and the farmer 
went on to say that if they liked to have 
the use of the pavilion to sit in, he would 
have it swept out, and some chairs put 
there — ^it was a nice cool place in the 
summer heat. He was introduced to 
the farmer’s wife, a pleasant bustling 
woman a good deal yotmger than her 
husband. That was the simple pre- 
lude to a charming adventure. 
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II 


They arrived there in a hot July. 
Roderick had found his friends only too 
ready to accompany him. They had 
done a similar thing a year before, but 
then they had been uncomfortable 
enough in a frowsy village inn. Mr. 
Hickes met them at the little wayside 
station four miles away. They had 
piled up his cart with their luggage, 
and had bicycled up. It was a time of 
hot clear still weather. lEs two friends 
were Harry KnoUys and Fred Norman. 
The three had been at Charterhouse 
together, and the old alliance at school 
had been kept up at the University. 
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Roderick himself was the only son of his 
parents. His father had been a doctor, 
but had died ten years before. His 
mother, a sweet-tempered, rather help- 
less woman, had been left well off, and 
Roderick had a single sister, an active 
cheerful girl. They lived in a quiet 
Hampshire village, but Roderick’s home 
did not mean much to him. He was 
allowed to do very much as he Hked, his 
mother pladdly assenting to any plans 
that he chose to make. He had been 
hitherto quite unable to decide on a 
profession, and he was bursting with 
ideas and experiments. He read, he 
wrote, he tried his hand at drawing, he 
played tolerably on a piano. He had no 
academical ambitions, and thought 
meanly of exact knowledge. He pro-' 
lO 
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posed to educate himself on his own 
lines, but it was a fitful process; rhuch 
of his time was spent in eager talk, and 
much in vague and delightful refiection; 
he was often inclined to think his own 
company the best in the world, though 
he cultivated easy and pleasant rela- 
tions with all sorts of men; he was 
popular and easy-going, entertained a 
good deal in a simple way, and was apt 
to form sudden and not very lasting 
friend^ips with people whom, for the 
time being, he idealised. But he 
had a tough critical intelligence, and 
judged people both tolerantly and 
incisively. He had a great dis^t both 
for stupidity and sensuality, disliked 
alcohol and tobacco, and found all 
women unintelligible and even tire- 
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some; he had no religion, but much 
enthusiasm, 

Harry KnoUys was a very different 
t3rpe; he was a big quiet creature, who 
rowed in the boat, and went in for 
athletics. He was handsome and strong, 
with brown curling hair and grey eyes, 
very imperturbable, and extremely 
sensible and kindly. There was no 
one whose opinion was more deferred 
to in the College, because he always 
said very simply, but without any 
provocativeness, what he thought. He 
was a man of whom it was natural to 
ask a favour, and he was thoroughly 
and consistently obliging. He found 
some thing to like in most men, and 
never censured or disapproved — and 
indeed there was little reason for him 
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to do so, because men tended to behave 
soberly and reasonably in his presence. 
His father was a dergjrman, and he 
himself intended to become one in due 
course. He was looked upon by the 
dons as one of the veiy best and soundest 
men in the College. He was not at all 
brilliant, but he had a good head and a 
sound judgment. 

The third friend, Fred Norman, was 
the least popular; he had some Scotch 
blood in him, and his manner Was dry 
and rather uncompromising. His father 
was a poor and unsuccessful solicitor, 
and there were several children. Pr^ 
Nonnan had very little money, and 
made it go a long way. He worked too 
hard, and seldom left his rooms for the 
sake of company. He was a fair athlete; 
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but he had no geniality, and very little 
small talk. He was suspected of being 
rather superior; he was thought well of 
by the dons, but repelled their advances, 
and had no. use for them, except in a 
professional capacity. He had been 
known to say that he wished they 
would stick to business, and not bother. 
But he had a real affection f6r Roderick, 
whom he treated as a pleasant child. 
He intended to go to the Bar, if it could 
be managed; and he heartily disliked his 
slovenly home, with a cross mother, an 
overworked father, and some rather 
grim brothers and sisters. 
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They had a delicious month at the 
farm. Norman worked grimly, Enollys 
consdentiou^y, and Roderick alter- 
nately studied the history of Italian 
painting, to illustrate which he had 
brought down a mass of cheap photo- 
graphs, or, if the atmosphere of toil 
was opprKsiv'e, he pursued what he 
called his agricultural studies, which 
consisted in accompanying Mr. Hick^ 
about the farm, and getting him to tell 
old rustic stories. The other two 
treated his Italian pictures with an 
amused indulgence. “I can’t really 
feel, ” said Norman, holding up a photo- 
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graph of a Botticelli Madonna by the 
comer, “that it could ever have been 
worth anyone’s while to spend time 
over a thing like this! It’s not Uke 
anything; and when it was done, the 
painter can only have been disgusted 
with it.’’ “It was th^ region that 
made them do it,’’ said KnoHys; “you 
can see that the people who did those 
things really believed in religion.’’ 
“You are both of you utterly and 
entirely wrong,’’ said Roderick. “It 
was worth while, because they wanted 
to make something beautiful — ^making 
beautiful things is the only thing which 
is worth while--and it w’as not^^^ 
at all. They did not beKeve in religion 
as you bdieve in it, Harry! It's a 
social force, isn’t it? or spmettog quite 
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as dull? They took it all for granted, 
of course, but not as a useful thing— 
just as a thing which was inconceivably 
grand and beautiful. It had nothing 
to do with being good at all. They 
just painted their wives and children, 
or their mistresses for the matter of 
that; and it was the only direction in 
which their imagination could move. 
It's like the verse in the Blessed Damo- 
seir 

He quoted with unction; 

“Hersdf shall bring us, hand in hand. 

To Him, round whom ail souls 

Kned, — -the unnumbered solemn he^ , 
Bow’d with their aureoles: 

And Angels, meeting us, shall sing 
To their dthems and dtoles. " 

“What extraordinary stuff you do 
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get hold of, Roderick!” said Norman, 
in an agony of common-sense. “That 
seems to me unxmtigated twaddle: 
‘To their dtherns ^d dtoles,’ indeed!” 

“It's the most beautiful poem ever 
written by a man of ninet^n,” said 
Roderick. 

“Yes, I daresay it is!” said Norman, 
“that’s not saying much!” 

“Fred, you are absolutely hopeless!” 
said Roderick; “you can’t distinguidi 
between the bopl^ which can be r^d, 
and the books w^ch must be written 
about.” 

“I quite agree,” said Norman, “that 
, it is just as inconceivable that human 
beings should have thought it worth 
while to have written most of the 
Classics. But I don’t care a damn 
i8 
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about thatf It’s my business to know 
them.” 

"This is pathetic!” said Roderick. 
"Haven't you got further than that? 
Books are not abovi things, nor are 
there pictures of things. They simply 
ore things: they are art — they are 
symbols.” 

"I haven’t any idea what you are 
talking about,” said Norman, with the 
dignity of ignorance. ‘’This : Thucy- 
dides-— it's an account of the Pelo- 
poniiesian War.” 

Roderick groaned. “No, it isn’t 
that!” he said, "it’s an epic — I’ve 
read very little of it, but enough to 
know it is an epic. ” 

"Aren’t you confusing it with 
Homer?” said Knollys. 
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“Great and merciftd God!” said Rod- 
erick, “you two chaps are in nether 
darkness! You sit reading half the 
day, and you don't Imow what you are 
doing or where you are going. Let 
me expound the holy mysteries of Art, 
I feel like a priest in the shrine, inter- 
rupted by the chatter of jackdaws!” 

“Come, shut you up!” said Norman, 
“this isn't business— get out to your 
agricultural studies, or hold your jaw!” 

“I see what you mean, in a way,” 
said Knollys, politely, “but I don’t 
agree with you. You ^all get It all 
off your chest sometime. , .M you, 
I don’t think these pictures nons^se 
at all- I think them rather good in 
their place. ” 

“Yes, you think Art is the handmaid 
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of religicMi,” said Roderick, “you don’t 
even know that reli^on is an art too, 
and a rather debased kind pf ^-^that 
part of it which isn't magic ! ’’ 

KnoUys smiled. “That’s very un- 
practical,’’ he said; “but look here, I’m 
going to finish this chapter before I 
have lunch, so you had better stow it* 
This isn’t the sort pf t^ for the inqrn- 
you know, and if it goes on, you 
will be chucked out of the boat! 
seized Roderick by the arms and pro- 
pelled him to the staircase. “_Ruu,. 

away and play,’’ he said. “That’s all 
you’re good for!’’ 

Roderick made au msulting gesture, 
and fled. “He’s a mere^childj,’’ said 
Norman. “It’s a mercy for him he 
has got some money.’’ “I’m afraid 
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he’ll never settle down to anything,” 
said Khollys, “and yet he’s clever 
enough in his way!” 

The two, left alone, resumed their 
work, while the sun streaming in touched 
the faded frescoes with soft gold, and 
made the curly head and fine features 
of Khollys into the face of an angel; 
but that did not occur to either him or 
Norman. They were both comfortable 
and healthy, and if they were not 
interested in their work, they both took 
a sort of businesslike pride in doing it. 
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